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SPECIALISTS 


Bahnson Engineers are available for estimat- 
ing, planning, designing and installing the 
correct air conditioning equipment for any 
type of requirement. Let us serve you now. 





National Preparedness is the vital issue of the day. 


This great common need demands efficient produc- 
tion and progressive ideas. The Bahnson Company 
is proud to celebrate its 25 years of business by 
contribution to the efficiency of a vital industry, 
not only with seasoned engineering but with a new 
idea in textile air conditioning—The Bahnson 25th 


AHMIVERSARY HUHIDUCT. 


AIR CONDITIONING \ 


THE BAHNSON CO., 
Winston-Salem, 71.C. 
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Way po reFiners oF SALT 
USE EQUIPMENT OF MONEL...? 


ee *See ee & 


x Cig 


They safely handle this severe 
dyehouse corrosive by the ton 


Not only dyes and bleaches but common salt too. 

eats into dye house equipment, and also into prof. 
its. Yet produc ‘ers of this widely used commodity 
have little trouble due to corrosion. Here’s w hv: 


Above is interior view of one of seven Rotary 
Dryers used by a large salt company. In at one 
end goes wet salt. At the other it comes out dry 

..dried by heat and the tumbling action of the 
rotary drum. 


In this, as in many other types of salt refining 
equipment, corrosive action of salt is vastly more 
severe than in dyehouse equipment. Yet the salt 
remains pure...equipment gives long, economical 
service. Why? Because refiners of salt have stand- 
ardized on Monel. They know that of all the 
strong, durable metals available none resists cor- 
rosion by common salt better than does Monel. 

For dye jigs, tank linings, peroxide bleaching 
kiers, transfer cans and other dyehouse equip- 
ment specify Monel. For further information 
write for “Textile Process Topics.” Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


‘“*“Monel”’ is a registered trade-mark of The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., which is applied to a 
nickel alloy containing approximately two-thirds 
nickel and one-third copper. 
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iit-wataatleta, 


That Comes from Mass Production 
by a Chain of 


Tom de-Yalstiel mA ateleallitas- 


Through which Every Draper 
Shuttle Must Pass 


Make Draper Shuttles 


Plus the Dett Touches 


and Personal Inspection 


of 65 Hand Operations 


Each One of which Contributes 


Some of the Finishing Touches 
of Every Draper Shuttle 


the Best Shuttles 


You Can Use for Weaving Quality Fabrics on 


FNUicetiif-latem melelit- 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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PROTECT YOUR 
INVESTMENT IN 


Antt-Friction Bearings 





TEXACO 
STAZON 
STAYS ON 













Texaco’s 









important 
contribution 

to more ef- - 
fective loom ; 


















PHOTO COURTESY WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 





lubrication. 
. OUR ball and roller bearings will give you lower 
Texaco starting and running torque, lower power costs, 
freedom from frequent replacement, when you give 
Stazon them proper lubrication. 
The lubricant that more and more textile men are 
reduces using to get the maximum life from their anti-friction 





bearings is TEX ACO STARFAK GREASE, now avail- 
able in 3 consistencies ... No. 00, 2 and 3 to meet 





spoilage by 


| ag te THE HYATT “'C” type bearing every need. 

| resisting ee White re ee Texaco Starfak Grease, designed especially for mod- 

| ° . a ee: Se ern high speed anti-friction bearings, resists oxidation 

| dripping Hyatt anti-friction bearings is and gumming. It shows little change in consistency ) 


| ie TEX ACO STARFAK GREASE. e in consi: 
| ea over wide temperature changes, maintaining its lu- 








ee 
and bricating qualities under the severest operating con- 
| —_ ° 
+H ° ditions .. . Starfak does not separate or take up air. It 
spa ering. stays im the bearings, and off the goods. 


Trained lubrication engineers will gladly cooper- 
ate in making savings with Texaco Starfak Grease 
in your mill. Phone the nearest of more than 2300 : 
Texaco warehousing points in the 48 States or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. 








TEXACO 
STAZON 


PHOTO & DRAWING COURTESY HYATT 
BEARINGS DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS 






Mi. Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy Fred 
Allen in the new full-hour program of The 
Texaco Star Theatre . . . with Kenny Baker, 
Al Goodman's Orchestra and a great cast. 
Every Wednesday Night, Columbia Network. 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 
C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. 


1h DG: VOOM S felaie] Cl a-\oh1- 


FOR BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 















THE MONEY WE SAVED IN BUYING 
. WARNER CAUSTIC SODA LAID 
OUR NEW DYEHOUSE FLOOR 











































_ Savings with satisfaction—that's the experience of 
many prominent Southern bleachers, dyers and 
mercerizers since they switched to Warner Textile 
Grade Caustic Soda. 


Low in iron, low in salt, with no turbidity -Warner 
Textile Grade Caustic Soda is a particularly high 
quality electrolytic caustic soda that gives com- 
_ plete satisfaction in textile processing. Yet it costs 
_ less than caustic soda made by other methods. 











' Warner Caustic Soda is furnished in standard 
90% and 70% concentrations—as well as in 73% 
concentration shipped in specially lined tank cars. 
' Also flake or solid. Why not order a car for 
| prompt shipment? 


WARNER CAUSTIC SODA 


_ Phosphoric Acid Liquid Caustic Potash Carbon Bisulfide 





_ Sodium Phosphates Carbon Tetrachloride Sodium Sulfide 
Bromine Trichlorethylene Epsom Salt 
Chlorine, Liquid Perchlorethylene Hydrogen Peroxide 


Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 


. iy 
| f 
| CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION OF 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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tantlasd TEXTILE SERVICE 


... the answer to your particular problems 


Standard maintains complete laboratory equipment for Kier-Boiling Research, and can help 
you develop the most effective procedure for your particular needs. Why not put your prob- 
lem up to Standard Textile Service ... it costs you nothing! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY - Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI +« JERSEY CITY 
General Offices © PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. MARSEILLES, ILL. 


Al a A i tle AS A lle ts 0 
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HITIN BALL BEARING TAPE TENSION PULLEYS 








V An anti-friction sheave pulley unit 
that is lint and dirt proof. 


Vv It will run for very long periods with- 
out relubrication or other attention. 








VW Starts easily, runs freely, and takes 
very little power. 


WV Reduces tape slippage, stops falling 
tapes. 


V A new Whitin product, designed for 
Whitin machines. 





WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Nine Billion Revolutions 
_.. ho Relubrication 


/ HEN they. mounted these New Departure Self-Sealed ball bearings 
on their blower shaft for testing, the Allen-Billmyre Company of 
South Norwalk, Conn., were looking for bearings that would give them 


dependable, long-life operation minus the cost and bother of frequent 


lubrication. 


More than 15,000 hours, 24 hours a day, at nearly 10,000 r.p.m., 01 


the equivalent of over 6 years normal operation, with the bearings still 
going strong, demonstrated beyond doubt that they had found what they ‘“Sesed!” is the Utle 
, , ' , intensely interesting booklet de- 


ol an 


scribing the development and 


many uses of the self-sealed bear- 
ing pioneered by New Departure. 


Remember: When it’s a matter of bearings, New Departure engineers 
‘ . ! Booklet D-34 free upon request. 
Nothing rolls like a ball. CR NE ee a TN 


wanted in these pioneer Lubricated-for-Life bearings. 


are always “at your service.” 


NEW DEPARTURE 


PIONEER OF THE SELF-SEALED BEARING... 





| 
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MARQUETTE] 
NOVIBRA 


ROLLER BEARING SPINDLE 





A. 








. . will convince you of its faster production with less 


precision engineering. It vibration and (2) better re- 


is expertly designed for (1) sults at lower cost. 








Protected Under One or More of the Following 
U. S. Patents 2168247, 2168248, 2168249" 












METAL PRODUCTS = | COMPANY 
1170 Galewood Drive | Cleveland, Ohio 


BYRD MILLER STANLEY MORTON 
908 Woodside Bldg. 25 West Dorrance St 
Greenville, S. C. Kingston, Pa. 


Z'" aS 



























... typifies Thermolier’s advanced design! 


There’s one quick way to tell which unit 
heater is engineered to give maximum overall 
economy. Find out which one produces con- 
tinuous “full heat” from all radiating surfaces, 
in actual performance, as well as standard rating 
tests! 

Only Thermolier has the exclusive Internal 
Cooling Leg that insures continuous drainage 
of condensate . . . continuous live-steam radia- 
tion from all surfaces. It eliminates intermittent 
drainage cycles that cause temperature varia- 
tions and losses in heating efficiency in as much 
as 1/3 of the heating surface. 





el eeeee 







‘This Sresslidl aCiadline Leg built lane 
-Thermolier. pive | condensing ¢ effect of 100 ft. 






























This is but one example of original Thermolier 
features that provide cost-cutting simplicity of 
installation, fuel-savings up to 27%, and lower 
maintenance costs. Others include expansion- 
compensating U-tubes and the same tube-to- 
header construction used in condensers. 

Write for complete Data Book on Thermolier 
. « « the unit heater so efficiently designed that 
it has required no changes since its original 
development! Available in 37 types and sizes. 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Branch offices in principal cities 
of the United States and Canada, 





Thermolier Drainage is 
= 
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will be too late! 


. . . strengthen your production line now .. . 











before defense requirements find you unprepared. 


Our program of national defense — now ...On time... and at a reasonable cost. 


well under way—will unquestionably create = ying quipped with Saco-Lowell controlled 








a heavy load on the textile industry. Fabrics draft units in Drawing, Roving, and Spin- 


of quality and durability manufactured to ning will be in “fighting trim” to meet the 


exacting army and navy specifications demands of the Services. 


must be made in large quantities .. . 





Take a lesson from the past. Prepare your 


mill NOW. *f-Day will be too late! 


* Mobilization Day 


7 eiewe = SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
—— Pema. 60 BATTERYMARCH ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 
i: Charlotte,N.C. Greenville,$.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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“WH Al | 
Fa @ Yes, Mr. M., nowadays we have houses in which 


glass plays alarge part both in construction and deco- 


a ration. Glass brick represents only one of the new 
= ways in which the modern world utilizes glass. We 


use glass insulation in our homes, too. Modern 
decorators are producing beautiful interiors through 


Suppose some one who lived forty or fifty years ago—say one : . . 
of cae teumaen al Sakiaaepcanedcs on edie aie the use of glass in decoration. Safety glass is a modern 
And —_ we pe have the pleasure of showing | him the idea; our automobiles (“horseless carriages” to you, old 
sights of 1940, of explaining the vast changes that have ; ‘ . : 

taken place since the turn of the century. What do you think fricnd) are now equipped with this cleverly constructed, 
would amaze the old gentleman most? If he were oneofthe — shatterproof glass. The manufacture of plate glass, the last 


pioneers who founded Mathieson, we believe he would be . in. i 
most interested in the revolutionary changes wrought by word in modernity in your day, has undergone great changes, 


chemical progress and in the part his successors have played in . : : 
building the present-day America. We would go about telling together with window glass and glass containers of every 


him the story as we tell itin this pe advertisements. description. And last but not least, beautiful fabrics made 
from spun glass are now available for a variety of purposes. 














Your successors at Mathieson are proud of their part in the 
growth of the great modern glass industry. They have con- 
tinued to pioneer, seeking improvements in the production 
and distribution of Mathieson Chemicals — products whose 
purity and uniformity are so highly valued by leading glass- 
makers and other important consumers of industrial chemicals. 
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ROTO-CONES ARE FREE FROM OIL SPOTS 


because the design of the Roto-Coner” keeps the oil where it should be 





All moving parts are enclosed and sealed. 
Oil cannot get on yarn, traverse roll or 
empty bobbin conveyor. Lint can be 
blown off by compressed air—without 
fear of oil spattering. 


Better packages, lower cost of winding 


producing open-wind knitting cones on the Roto-Coner*. In addition to 
cleaner yarn, Roto-Cones are free from roll-cut or chafed yarn, are uniform 
in density, and are perfectly shaped for knitting. In addition to savings in 
maintenance and cleaning, cost of winding is reduced by higher produc- 
tion (550 yards per minute for knitting yarns, 450 Y. P. M. for dyeing 


packages, 750 Y. P. M. for warping cones). 





BOSTON 





- that’s the report from many mills 





Only one check on oil level in reservoir 
is necessary. Oil Gauge shows when 
reservoir needs replenishing. All en- 
closed moving parts are lubricated 
automatically. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Cae 


No cams to grease because the Rotating 
Traverse eliminates reciprocating parts. 
No need of special weekly cleaning to 
remove lint accumulation. Rotating 


Traverse runs on ball bearings. 








THE ROTATING TRAVERSE WINDER 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


P.O. BOX 1605 
UTICA 


CHARLOTTE 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ATLANTA 
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MAINTAINING THE CLOSE BUT VITAL CLEARANCE 
Between Licker-In and Main Cylinder 
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FAFNIR LICKER-IN BALL BEARINGS 
On 104 cards wr STANDARD - COOSA -THATCHER 


In the Spring of 1938, after considerable trouble with babbitt type 
licker-in bearings, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Cotton Mills at Gadsden, 
Ala., installed four sets of Fafnir Ball Bearing Licker-In Units. 


During the succeeding year, this modern mill checked performance 
of these bearings carefully. The Fafnirs proved trouble-free; they 
maintained their original setting, lengthening life of the card cloth and 


licker-in saw teeth; and they entirely eliminated oil leakage, so injur- 
ious to card clothing and yarn. 104 cards were then Fafnir-equipped. 


The Fafnir Textile Bearing line includes many different types of 
anti-friction units, developed to meet the needs of specialized textile 
applications. They offer the higher radial and thrust load capacity of 
the Fafnir Deep-Groove design, and many include the added advan- 
tage of the unbeatable ease of installation of the Fafnir Wide Inner 
Ring Ball Bearing with Self-Locking Collar. Make your own test by 
equipping a machine or two with Fafnirs! The Fafnir Bearing Co., 





New Britain, Conn. Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


FAFNIR Z@ Lara 


THE BALANCED LINE..MCOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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highest QUALITY. . lowest COSTS . . least SECONDS and REJECTS 
.. latest and most practical BLEACHING PROCEDURES in the per- 
oxide bleaching of cotton, wool, silk, rayon and specialties. You 


are invited to join the select list of firms which are profiting 


with BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO Technical Service. 





. Write Becco Sales Corporation, Buffalo, N. ¥.; Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte. - 


. 
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LARGER 





spRocKETs PLYS 


MORSE 


CHAIN 












EQUALS 


MILE A MINUTE 
CHAIN SPEEDS 














AND PQWER 


— 





GREATLY INCREASED 


TRANSMITTING 


CAPACITY 

















T Is A simple matter with Morse Chain! 
Simply by using larger sprockets with 
more teeth, jumping chain speeds up to mile- 
a-minute, Morse Chain’s power transmitting 
Capacity is multiplied. 


This treatment results in slip and wasted 
power in other types of drives, but not in 
Morse Chain drives. The silent chain actu- 
ally utilizes centrifugal force to produce 
better contact with sprocket teeth, and more 
even load distribution. 


Morse Silent Chain, operating at mile-a- 
minute speeds, is so silent you scarcely hear 


it. There’s no noise of strain or overloaded 
bearings. Load capacity rises tremendously 
with chain velocity. Wear is at a bare mini- 
mum, because the load is distributed over 
multiple chain and sprocket teeth. Chain 
width greatly reduced. Efficiency is 99.4% 
for the life of the drive with high velocity 
silent chain. 


Morse High Speed Silent Chain drives can 
probably work profitably for you. Applica- 
ble to speeds from 400 to 4000 r.p.m. Ask the 
Morse man in your territory for full infor- 
mation. Or write Morse, Ithaca. 
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KAELPO CLUTCHES 


ROLLER CHAINS 


SILENT CHAINS 


MORSE pos/tiveDRIVES 


SOR PRO # Sle. ac me Om Ok ce 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 


Rear Van, oe a 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


DIVISION 
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USERS report 18 to 35% 
faster production with new 
Class 52800 machines for 
flat seaming operations on 
knit goods. 


HAT better way is there to “do your part” than to make 
sure that your plant is adequately equipped with modern 
machines that are capable of maximum output with minimum effort 


and expense? Never has there been a time when efficiency failed 


to pay worthwhile dividends. 

Our specialty is modern equipment for sewing 
rooms. The Union Special line is famed for its 
‘‘machines that pay for themselves.” If you have 
not already investigated the cost reduction possibil- 
ities in your plant, we will be glad to send you 
information on latest types of machines for your 
class of work. Write. 


UNION SPECIAL 
MACHINE CO. 


438 N. Franklin St. oe Chicago, Ill. 


‘“World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of 


Industrial Sewing Machines.” 
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A STARCH MOLECULE :: 


(C6 HyQQs) x 


f a model one Aundred million 


’ 77 7 , 
times actual size, was made in the Stein-Hal/] labo- 


ratories. *% Only a few of the units which go to make 


up these complex chains can be shown here; actually 


J } } 3a y , Yee ‘ alae . 
rarcn moieculie 18 believed fo contain as many as 


r more units. 


STARCH .. one of the most common raw 
materials used by mankind is yet one of 
the most mysterious. * Its use in textile 
processing and in other industrial 
applications is well known; yet scientists 
know relatively little of its fundamental 
construction. *%* In the Stein-Hall labora- 
tories, basic research is continually carried 
on to analyze the complex distribution 
of the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
atoms which arranged in one way 


EST 








comprise starch; arranged a little differently, 
spell cotton or paper. When this secret is 
discovered, science and industry may find 
brilliant new uses for starch, akin to the 
path blazed by the coal tar derivatives. 
* Through Stein-Hall research . . both 
theoretical and practical. .difficult problems 
of textile processing are constantly being 
solved. And as research goes on, 
textile men will benefit by even 
better starches and lower costs. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, Ine. 


285 MADISON AVENTUE 


NEW YORE 


LABORATORIES AT - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CHARLOTTE - PROVIDENCE - LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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SHIRTINGS AND SIMILAR FABRICS 


VEK since the invention of the 

Franklir Process 30 years ago, the 
use of Franklin Process Fast-to-Bleach- 
ing Colors in fabrics of this type has 
steadily increased. Today these colors 
are standard for the traae and our 
shirting coior card is the “bible” of 
designers. 

Weaving mills prefer Franklin 
Process Colors because of the Franklin 
Package, an economical and convenient 
supply for warping and winding, deliv- 


_ ering by rotation or over end at high 


speed. Our iarge capacity dyeing 
machines (up to 2500 lbs. in one batch) 


tt 


* LARGEST PACKAGE 


30 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


MAKE US NO. | PACKAGE DYERS FOR 


n> 


gh 


also assure uniform shades in solid color 


areas. 

If you want colors of KNOWN 
popularity, of the best fastness, and free 
running yarns, order Franklin Process 
Dyeing. 

























FRANKLIN PROCESS Natural Yarns 
Colored Yarns, Glazed } arns.Cu mn] [): Cine 
Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
Chattanooga ¢ New York Represen- 
tative, 40 Worth St. +* Chicago 
Representative. 100 W. Monroe St 


Be” jwWE ALSO DYE YARNS FOR 
dresses + chenille fabrics «+ curtains 
draperies - upholstery fabrics « terry cloth 
narrow fabrics « braid « elastic fabrics 
wire covering » hosiery « knit goods 


COCESS. 


DYERS IN THE WORLD 
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“0K POP | 


70 LEAD THE PROT PARADE/ 


HAYCO 
TEMPERED ROLL COVERINGS 
SCORE LANDSLIDE VICTORY . 


Nee eee -_— — 


Skyrocketing to fame as the dark horse 
choice of Textile Mill people the nation ; SS 
over— Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings . 3 =>: Yaa A | VARIA 
scored a landslide victory as the first SS ; ; ; , : . 
—DAYEO COVERS 


and foremost covering of the year. 


eee 


Starting out from scratch, Dayco 

a . ° laa the very first drafting process Daycos prove their mettle in pro 

fempered Roll Coverings have been Pgh 3 - 7 
ducing greater uniformity of sliver. These charts are actual mill tests 


tested, proved and approved under the 


OTHER MATERIAL 


p}@ ——— — + 


rigorous service conditions of leading 
textile mills to: ieee — = ; : ; . 
———F FP ; — ath ; — SS f 
1. Serve longer. . . 2. Give more finished WT SASS Br eee if nf aes awe aes 
: , | — ; : : : ; ; } } Nal a 
yarn production .. . 3. Assure high stand- ES ; ; ; : : { ri | 
ard uniform yarn... 4. Reduce “‘down”’ io—— SN OO _— 


time ... 5. Cost less per-month-of-use. 
and assure instantaneous start-up and THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 


Dayco Roll Coverings are dedicated to 
ad PEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION. Davton. Ohio 


the principles of long life, freedom production after winter week-end ie — I 

. 2 . " 1 j Bain Bs —_ The Originators and Pioneers of 
from waste and the pursuit of profits shut-downs, Jump on the band wagon Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 
upon which all Textile Mills must —do more and spend less with Dayco 

stand. Day in and day out, month in Roll Coverings, the one standard of GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
and month out, these all-season Dayco vear-round efficiency by which all Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C | 
Roll Coverings reduce “‘down’”” time others must be judged. cinematic 


HERE'S WHY DAYCO TEMPERED 
ROLL COVERINGS ARE THE 
No. 1 CHOICE OF AMERICA’S 
TOP-FLIGHT TEXTILE MILLS 





. Improved drafting. 
_——— 
. No groovinc—less ends down 


. Not affected by temperature changes 


. Lower net roll costs | ™ 

. Leng service life rel J rid ig 
- | | 

. Easy to apply 7 


. Proper cushioning 
. Unaffected by hard ends 


nl Thorobred TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


. One piece tubular construction 


drsareapterme esi 13 2 UCL ROLL COVERINGS-LOOM SUPPLIES 
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UT HUMIDIFIER POWER 
COSTS IN HALF WITH THE 
RIHCO TYPE B HEADS 























Patent applied for 





hese heads mix the air and water inside the head instead of 
outside, and put all the air to work instead of only part of it. 


They operate on half as much air as ordinary heads and at 
lower pressure; therefore using less than half the power. 


Any mill with atomizers that has as much as half the needed 
capacity can get all that is needed by replacing gravity heads with 


Rihco Heads, and with no additional compressor or power. 
Greenwood, Work south Carolina 











































LINK-BELT Silverstezak 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


parison of methods and results. Here are twelve 





e Opportunities to cut production costs by using 
modern, efficient power transmission equipment, 
are not always apparent. Losses and waste may 
continue for years unnoticed and unsuspected, 
until revealed by a thorough check-up and com- 


IS THERE LOSS OF POWER 

THROUGH SLIPPAGE? 

If your drives depend upon frictional con- 

tact, they waste power through slippage. 
Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 

cannot slip. 





ARE YOU GETTING FULL 
MACHINE PRODUCTION? 


Your machine production is based upon 
speed of operation, but a drive that slips 
does not maintain the theoretical ratio 
from source of power. 

Check the rated capacities of your 
machine with actual production 
output.There is no guesswork when 
Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain 
Drives are used. 


iS THE FINISHED 
PRODUCT UNIFORM? 


If your product lacks uniformity, it may 
be due to slippage. 

There can be no slip with positive 
Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives. 


DOES THE DRIVE GIVE 
CONTINUOUS, UNINTERRUPTED 
SERVICE? 


Are you obliged to make frequent costly 
adjustments to maintain belt tension? 

Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 
avoid this condition because they 
combine flexibility with positive 
action. 
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simple, easy tests for power transmission equip- 
ment—twelve important points to be considered. 
Modern machinery and modern manufacturing 


methods require modern drives. 


DOES “MACHINE-DOWN TIME”’ 
AFFECT YOUR PRODUCTION? 


What does “machine-down time” for 
adjustments and replacements cost you? 

Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 
last for years, and require practi- 
cally no attention. 


IS INSTALLATION EASILY 
AND QUICKLY EFFECTED? 


Must you dismantle any part of the ma- 
chine to install a new belt? If so, how 
often is this necessary and how long is 
the machine down? 

Silverstreak Silent Chain can be 
quickly and easily installed with- 
out dismantling bearings or parts 
of the machine. 


f iS SPACE WASTED? 

Are your drives compact? 
Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 

conserve valuable space by operat- 

ing over small wheels on short 

centers. 


ARE YOUR DRIVES 
READILY ADAPTABLE TO 
SPEED CHANGES? 


Speed changes are easily accom- 
plished with silent chain drives, by 
simply changing the diameter ot 
the driver or driven wheel. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 





The Leading Manufacturer of Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 
‘lan apolis, Chicago, Philadelphia, Atianta, Dallas, San Francisce, Toronto. New York, Bos ton, Baltiimoic, Now Uricans, 


vr owner Offices, 








96-PAGE 
DATA BOOK 


FREE! 


Send for Data 
‘ m= Book 125. It is 

7 an engineering 
hiandboock that 
enables you tode- 
termine upon the 
correct drive and 
figure its cost. 
Thousands in use 
today. 


LINK REL? 


Schevstsbeial 


SILE WET CHAIN 


OHIVE 


CONDITIONS AFFECT 
YOUR DRIVES? 


Is there any difference in the perform- 
ance of your drives when the atmosphere 
is hot or cold, dry or damp? 
Silverstreak Silent Chain is not 
affected by atmosphericconditions. 


DO ATMOSPHERIC 


DOES IDLENESS 
CAUSE DETERIORATION? 


Leather and rubber belts deteriorate 
when not in use. Are you paying this 
unnecessary penalty? 

Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 
are constructed of steel through- 
out. They are not affected by idle- 
ness. 


HOW LONG DO YOUR 
DRIVES LAST? 
What is the life of your present drives? 
A Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent 
Chain Drive will give uninterrupted 
service for many years with little 
Or no maintenance. 


iS ITS COST LOW — ALL 
THINGS CONSIDERED? 

A low-first-cost is not wholly sig- 
nificant—in fact, it may be mis- 
leading. Check all the factors— 
add them up — and compare with 
cost of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive 
— first cost or last cost. 


Warehouses and Distributors in Principal Cities 





ON YOUR 
DRIVES 


To Cut Production Costs 
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THE NEWEST pevetopments IN 


; WET AND DRY FINISHING 


| OF PL USH P As designed by Hunter engineers and executives 


of Eagle Dyeing and Finishing Company at Mt. Holly, 
New Jersey. 


The illustration on this page indicates what can be accomplished when 
competent machinery engineers and progressive mill management set 
out to accomplish a new era in wet and dry finishing of plush and pile 
fabrics. In this range, with the exception of the piece dyeing operation, 
the finishing operation is completely continuous. 


The installation is most compact and requires a minimum of labor. 


Most important, cost concepts for each yard of finished fabric, all of 
which were figured before the machinery was put in place, are now 
being reached within a small fraction of a cent. 


The services of Hunter engineers are likewise available to you at no 
cost for consultation and advice. Simply write 














JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


SINCE 1847 NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Western Representative 
Southern Representatives MR. E. G. PAULES 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 343 Bendix Building 


Charlotte, North Carolina Los Angeles, California 


PREVENTS LINT ACCUMULATION 
ON MACHINES AND CEILING 
WITH NO DAMAGE TO ROVING 


IGH velocity currents of air, 
© swirl across creel boards cleaning the roving and guides. 
é These currents are carefully adjusted to meet varying 


conditions and to prevent damage to the running yarn. 





At the same time and without extra cost, a direct blast 


keeps the ceiling over the frame free from lint accumulation. 


Continuous automatic cleaning of this type brings a 

marked reduction in end-downs—53% was reported in 

one mill. It also enables spinners to increase their output 

by handling more sides. Competent engineers will show 

how these results can be attained in your mill. A definite 

proposal will be offered with no obligation .... 
For full information address inquiry to 


13106 Athens Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


' 
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/ BETTER RUNNING WORK 
¥ FEWER GOUTS OR BUNCHES 

LESS ENDS-DOWN 

SPINNERS HANDLE MORE SIDES 

LOWER CLEANING COSTS 

NO LOST PRODUCTION 

REDUCED MACHINE STOPPAGE — 
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TEXTILE MOTOR PROBLE 


BEATS SHUTDOWNS % 
INCREASES PRODUCTION: 


Follow the Lead of Other Textile Mill Operators 
..- oWitch to Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors 
for a Complete Solution of Your Power Problems! 








Only a few years ago, the clogged 
motor problem was one of the most 
perplexing that faced textile mill 
operators ! 


That was before Allis-Chalmers 
motor engineers rolled up their sleeves 
and dug into the task of designing a 
special motor that lint or dust couldn’t 
stop! 


How well the Quick-Clean Motor 
solved this problem is now common 
knowledge all through the textile in- 
dustry ... with thousands of these 
special textile motors in regular use in 
scores of leading textile mills every- 
where. 


Cuts Production Costs! 


Today, textile mill operators can 
ignore the bugaboo of clogged motors. 
Quick-Clean Motors are lint-proof, 
dust-proof, fly-proof ... with air 





passages large and unobstructed, and 
all inside surfaces glass-smooth. 


What’s more — Quick-Clean Motors 
embody many other features of design 
and construction that give them in- 
creased efficiency for textile mill use 

such features as shielded coils, 
readily removable stator, cartridge- 
mounted bearings, and full-measure 
construction throughout. 


That’s why—since Quick-Clean 
Motors have been introduced into the 
textile field—operators have been 
able to cut power losses ... increase 
production ... reduce maintenance 

.. eliminate frequent shutdowns! 
And that’s why YOU should get the 
full story on how Quick-Clean Motors 
can save you money, too! 


Find out the facts about the motor 
that’s tailor-made for you. Call the 
district office near you ... or write 
to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS) 
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You can now obtain the best frame made, 
finished with the latest creation of the art of 


chemistry— 


The Gold Seal Waterproof Finish 
(An exclusive Stehedco feature) 


All Stehedco frames made of spruce, pine or 
other lumber are all finished in this super 
protective material. 





This new application removes many of the 
former disadvantages by granting an abso- 
lutely smooth wax-like surface of the lum- 
ber, preventing lint or other adhesive sub- 
stances from clinging to the harness shafts 
with the result that the daily brushing or ni — 7. 
cleaning of the loom harness is eliminated to a) = : he 
a great extent. Hh —— 5 


ih 


Le 
a ie 


Another very important and long-looked-for 
feature is the waterproof characteristic of 
this finish, actually makmg the wooden parts 
immune to the greatly detrimental effects of 
weave room moisture, water, or climatic 


changes. 











Ask our Salesmen to show you this beauti- 
ful protective finish. 











Write for complete facts. 


PROTECTS THE WOOD OF A FRAME AGAINS? 
WATER AND MOISTURE AS THOUGH ENCLOSED 
IN A WATERPROOF CONTAINER 


Steel Heddle Mfg..Co 


HEDCO HEDDLES - REEDS - 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 








HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, Jy 


HAMPTON, GA. 
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HENDERSON'S 
NEW REPAIR PARTS 
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EVERY mill that has used HENDERSON Tex- 
tile Repair Parts KNOWS they are tops in 
quality, accuracy and ability to stand up under 
the hardest use. The new Parts Catalog just 
, issued will be of great value to textile mills as 


Without obligation, send me your new Repair | it has been compiled with a view towards ren- 


Parts Catalog. 
NAME 


dering a more efficient and effective service to 
the many users of HENDERSON Repair Parts. 
It will be sent gladly on request, without obliga- 
tion. Use the coupon at left and secure your 


copy NOW. 









PROCTOR 
DRYERS 
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Uncle Sam trained him to fly, but Procter Dryers are playing glass, the tetryl in the bombs, the explosives in the cartridges, _ 


a big part in making his flights possible. The leather in his etc. The Proctor & Schwartz organization has long been recog- 


helmet is dried by Proctor Machines; also the wool in his socks, nized as the leader in the industrial drying machinery field. «— is 


the material in his suit, the khaki dye in the material, the Give this organization's experienced engineers the opportunity — 
suit's sheepskin lining, the veneer in his plane, the pigment in to prove how many great economies can result through modern- | 
the plane’s paint, the poly vinyl acetate in the piane’s safety izing your drying process. . . a 
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DRIVE | FOR A-C. CIRCUITS 


SPEED RANGES UP TO 12 TO 
SIZES 1 TO 15 HP. 









“ 3 
‘ ,  & Boa STAKT 
Starting, stopping * 9°) 3M sos 
and speed changing =\, / a te 
are controlled from —~“A> 
any point to which a 4, a 


wire can be run. 7 Mae ~~ \ sunction vox 
ed Bs wits 


Power is applied 








where you want it 
without an interven- __eetnapees 


: . = MOTOR 
ing speed-changing 
device. | 


3. FROM A-C.SUPPLY 


The advantages of 


LATHE: A lathe builder gives TEST BENCH: Air transport com- this drive are now 


: , . ; ; made possible at a 
machine-tool users something really panies use test benches like this to sew Taw gelen toy the 


new in this machine designed to put pumps, magnetos, and gener- "packaged" V*S 


make full use of the advantages ators through rigorous tests. Speeds Speed ‘moe ba | 

. * . connected by three ore) A | 
offered by the Reliance V*S Drive. range from 100 to 4200 rpm. wires to the 3-phase ME SOPping, speed settir 
a-c. power circuit; it reversing, sdte speeds for threadi 
can be mounted any- and inching, ample starting torque f 
where. all conditions. Write for Bulletin 3¢ 
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RADIAL DRILL: The 

buyer of this radial drill 

gets all the desirable 

features of 

an easily-con- 

trolled ad- 

justable-speed 

drive because 

the builder 

2s 3 equipped it 

, | silat reese | with a 744 hp. 

BALANCING MACHINE: An WINDER: A manufacturer of V*S Drive. 
engine builder uses a V*S Driveon winders uses a 744 hp. 1150/148 
this machine designed for balanc- rpm. drive. Gets a low speed for 
ing propellers. A turn of a handle threading and a top speed for the 
gives smooth changes in speed highest rate at which the roll can 

over a wide range. be wound. 
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3 a Se =6 WAXING MACHINE: A waxing machine manu- 

“ ppd aa i ues as : | facturer added buying appeal to his machine LAMINATING MACHIN 
SANFORIZER: Makers of pro- by using a 15 hp. 1750/218 rpm. V*S Drive. A fibreboard plant uses a 15h 

cessing equipment such as this Waxing is done at higher speeds; smooth 700/87 rpm. drive for a lamin: 


Sanforizer use the V*S Drive be- ; Ne 
; - ; acceleration eliminates paper breaks. 
cause it provides the desired oper- Pr ing machine. 


ating speeds to suit a variety of 
at: ne HOeNees tee Coty RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPAN 


to control starting, stopping and 
1O85 I|VANHOE ROAD @®@ CLEVELAND, OHI! 


speed changing at points remote 










from the driving units. 
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HE BWH Rotocure Process of Continuous Vulcanization is ~ - 





the only practical method of producing uniform rubber belting 


entirely free from press overlaps. It solves the problem because 
















the belting is processed on an exclusive patented rotary type 
of press, radical in principle. It substitutes uniformity for vari- 
ation by making the vulcanizing process automatic instead of 
spasmodic. Uniformity results not from the skill or experience 
of the operator, but from the unvarying precision of the 


machine. The result: a uniform belt uniformly vulcanized and 





uniformly stretched, that wiil give uniform service. 


The advantages of continuously vulcanized belts and the econ- 
omy which they represent in the operation of your plant cost 
you nothing. BWH belts, made by this process, are competitive 
in price. You pay no premium for this extra measure of quality 
and service. It is only necessary to order belting by name 
and specify the BWH brand which best suits your service 


requirements. 


Da oo 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
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BULL DOG WARRIOR PERFECTION 


For the severest require- Built of special 32-oz. duck, Built on a proved principle 
— many plies of relatively 


light-weight duck instead of 
a few plies of heavy duck. 
Widely used in the lumber 
industry on woodworking 


ments of drive and endur- folded construction, highly 
ance. Extreme and uniform resistant to stress and strain, 
flexibility to meet difficult | and with high quality fric- 
driving conditions. The gold tion between the plies. For 


standard of belt value. hard general use where machinery; also for motor 
No drive too hoard. sturdy and consistent per- fan and centrifugal pump 
No service too severe. formance is required. drives. 


The above belts are made in all standard widths and any number 
of plies to meet specified conditions. Made endless if desired. 


E. RUBBER COMPANY sais: 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ALBONE DFF, SOLOZONE 


Du Pont Hydrogen Peroxide (Du Pont Sodium Peroxide, 
100 vol. Electrolytic dustless and free flowing) 








FFECTIVE October 1, 1940, we are pleased to announce a 
substantial reduction in the price of Du Pont Peroxides: 


ALBONE* and DFF+ SOLOZONE. These lower prices are con- 


sistent with Du Pont’s policy to reduce prices wherever pos- 





sible, in order to stimulate new applications and expand the 
uses of its products. For new schedule of prices on ALBONE* 
and DFF. SOLOZONE consult our nearest district office. 


*‘Cavalcade of America’’— back on the air — every 
Wednesday 7:30 P.M., E.S.T. Nation-wide Network +Trade Mark 


*Ree. U,. 3 Pat. Off. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 


Wilmington, Delaware 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte. Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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That’s the approval 
leading shippers give Gaylord 


textile cases 





You can prove it right in your own shup- 
ping department! Gaylord lighter, tougher 
textile shipping cases can carry your prod- 
ucts to their destination safely...and get 
them there at lower cost. 

These special Gaylord-developed cases 
have the famous Gaylord “Extra Margin of 
Safety” that withstands pressure from 
within and punishment from without. They 
deliver your goods in perfect condition 
... protect quality... create goodwill. 





More easily handled... lighter in weight 
... more modern in appearance than ordi- 
nary boxes... Gaylord textile cases are 
making worthwhile reductions every day 
in shipping costs for the country’s leading 
textile plants. 

Why not let our packaging experts work 
with you on your shipping problems? No 
obligation. Just contact your nearest 
Gaylord office. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta »* New Orleans « Jersey City « Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis « Dallas « Jacksonville * Columbus « Fort Worth + Detroit « Tampa + Cincinnat: 
Des Moines *« Oklahoma City « Portland « Greenville * San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City «+ Milwaukee 

Bogalusa * Weslaco + Greens! 


DOTYO 
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JACQUES WOLF DYES MEET GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS 


FOR SERVICE FABRICS 


AN uniforms have to be able to 
“take it”—in all kinds of weather. 
Be sure your service fabrics can stand 
their color tests. Use these Jacques 
Wolf Alizarine yellows. They meet 
all U. S. Government specifications 
for fastness to light, salt water, full- 


ing and carbonizing. 
ALIZARINE YELLOW R gives deep 
(chrome-orange) yellow. 


ALIZARINE YELLOW GN gives bright 


(lemon) yellow. 


Also used in Printing, for colors of 
xtreme smoothness and depth of 


shade. 


\lizarine yellows are already fa- 
mous among the list of well-known 
Jacques Wolf specialties. Write for 
further information on their charac- 
teristics and use. Our complete re- 


search laboratory is at your disposal. 


PRODUCTS § 








FOR MORODANTING 


Use Jacques Wolf ACETATE OF 
CHROME to give fibres extra 
affinity for dyestuffs. 





£00. 


7, ~PASSAIC, NJ. 

oe Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, 

le, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
‘F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc, 
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Exclusive Singer Double 
Rotary Thread Take-up 





The new high speed Singer 400W 1 is the first Features of the high speed Singer 400WI— 
and only single-needle lock stitch machine with the Anti-friction ball and roller bearings 
Double Rotary Thread Take-Up. 

This exclusive Singer feature will increase pro- 
duction and cut down thread breakage because 
it makes possible the handling of even the most 
delicate thread at speeds up to 5000 stitches 
per minute. 

Let us prove the efficiency of the Singer 400W | 
in your own plant on your own work. Contact the 
nearest branch of the Singer Manufacturing Trade 
Department for a test machine, or mail the coupon 
for complete information. There is no charge 
or obligation. 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York, N: Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Smoother and quieter running rotary motion 


Ease of threading and lubrication 


. 
e Compact and rigid feed mechanism 
s 


e Simplicity of design and fewer moving parts 


Positive stitch length control 





Copyright U. 8. A. 1940 by The Singer Mfg. Co. All rights reserved for al) countries 
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ARMOUR’S TEXTILE SOAPS 


ev is a full line of precision wetting agents and 
detergents for your production processes. 


These products are scientifically controlled and 
scientifically balanced in their making. They are 
unquestionably as efficient as constant research and 
development in our laboratories can make them. 


CERTIFIED SOAP— Widely used for throwing, boil- 
ing-off, and scouring, in addition to rayon processing. 
Its low titer accounts for its profusion of suds and 
high degree of penetration. Recommended for light- 
duty work. Available in flakes and solid form. 


TEXSCOUR—A universal textile soap made from 
selected oil and having a very low titer. Specifically 
manufactured to meet the demand for an all-purpose 
textile soap. It analyzes: with a minimum of 91% 
anhydrous soap. Commercially neutral and avail- 
able in a milled flake. 


FLINT SOAP—A tallow base soap, neutral, and 


grees C. These two tallow soaps are intended for 
heavy-duty processing in textile work—dyeing, 
bleaching, scouring, fulling. 


OLIVE SOAP—Another low titer soap finding appli- 
cation parallel to CERTIFIED. Excellent for light- 
duty work such as silk boil-off and rayon processing. 
Available in flake, bar, and solid form. 


PURE PALM CHIP—This soap is made entirely from 
Palm Oil and is used where an extremely high titer 
soap is required. The soap is neutral and contains 
88% anhydrous soap. Its titer is 44 degrees C. PURE 
PALM CHIP is a superior soap for the fulling of 


woolens. 


You will find it a distinct economic advantage to 
use Armour’s soaps. Phone the Armour representa- 
tive in the branch house nearest you today. Let him 
tell you how these soaps can set you at ease as far as 
detergents and wetting agents are concerned. 





titer of from 41 to 42 devrees C. 


available in chips and powder. It has a 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP—A neutral tallow 
base soap, available in chips and pow- 
der. It has a titer of from 39 to 40 de- 








and Company 


Cirmour 
Sndustuial Stage Ocpartment 


, 1355 W. 31°’ STREET 


CHICAGO, /LLINO/S 
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TOXAWAY PLANT-GOSSETT MILLS 
USE ROCKWOOD ‘nro DRIVES 
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More work done 
and 
of better quality 


More and more the big names of 
cotton manufacture are finding that it}| 
pays to drive their machinery with]! 
Rockwood Pivoted-Motor Drives. Be- 
cause Rockwood drives give them} 
more output and a better quality prod-]/ 
uct at less cost than they have ever 
had before. YOUR machines will also 
do better work when equipped with 
Rockwood Drives—and more depend- 
able driven speeds will result in 
greater production—and more profits 
—at the end of each and every work- 
ing day. | 
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Equipped with Rockwood Drives throughout 
spinning, weaving, carding and cloth rooms 





The Toxaway Plant of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, it is as near “no maintenance” as any ss 
South Carolina, is equipped throughout with Rockwood’ drive ever can be. Toxaway Plant of 
pivoted-motor drives—in spinning, weaving, carding, and Gossett Mills is another great mill that 
cloth rooms. Because the Rockwood Drive automatically has included Rockwood Drives in its 
tightens its own belt whenever the load increases, and modernization plans and found the de- 
because it has a higher overall efficiency than ever be- cision to do so a wise one. 


fore known for a belt drive of any description, Toxaway’s 
driven machines are kept up to speed regardless of FREE—ENGINEERING DATA BOOK ON 


changes in either load or belt length. This results in ROCKWOOD SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


more work done and a better quality of product. 


| 


; 
‘gh 


tein @ jelelsm 
Loto ME ‘DRIVE | 


ENGINEERIN! oF 
DATA Ze 


Complete data on drives up to 150 h P Select 
“1 . aa . and price complete and have each _ » guaran 
Ceiling type Rockwood Drive bases shown in these pic- teed satisfactory by Rockwood. Eve! Digimnt Sty 
= ul 'd have 


tures are an engineering ideal for motor driven line-  intendent and master mechanic | Id_ hav 
; a ‘ copy. Address your nearest Rockwood eals 
shafts. One man on a ladder can service the drive, and 


PERTEPEE ISIS INNO CRINGE REGRET PEEP EOE E ONY) 


write direct to Factory. It’s yours for the asking 


ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Prepare 





BEGINS WITH INDUSTRY 


PN eta nationa: preparedness 
begins with industry, for man- 
power is helpless without the equip- 
ment that industry supplies. 

The H & B High-Draft Roving Sys- 
tem is one way for the textile industry 
to promote preparedness quickly and 
with a relatively small investment. This 
system is so simple it can be easily 
applied to any standard make of 
existing frame without serious interrup- 
tion of production. It will take draw- 
ing frame sliver and draft up to 35 to 
produce up to 6 hank roving in ONE 
OPERATION. To produce finer roving 
this system's product goes to jacks or 
fly frames of the conventional type. 

The heart of the System is our 
Patented Scroll Condenser. Made of 
Bakelite to eliminate static, this con- 
denser gives the sliver a half turn of 
twist between the two drafting zones, 





thus folding in the flank fibres, which 
otherwise become detached. This 
twisting principle is exclusive with the 
H & B system and makes an important 
contribution to the strength and regu- 
larity of the yarn. 

For MAXIMUM efficiency use the 
H & B High-Draft Roving System on 
our new Roving Frame having |2 major 
improvements, but even on existing 
frames of any standard make, the 
System soon pays for itself. 


‘ Our New High-Draft Roving Frame 
with 12 Major Improvements 


H&B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Textile Mill Machinery 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: !6! Devonshire St.: ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.; 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Building 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co. 
115 Broad St.. New York, N. Y. 
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BLEACHING PROBLEMS 
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The above diagram shows a Brown Recording Thermometer Controller (air-operated throttlor) applied to a circulating kier. 


Good bleaching is nine-tenths good boiling. If the 
boil is imperfect—the bleach may look well at first, 
yet it will become discolored and lose its clear tone. 


Throughout the boil—the “crux” of the bleach is 
temperature—it must be held constant to obtain 
uniform treatment of the goods. Haphazard hand 
adjustments of the steam valve cause costly and 
serious damage. 


The correct temperature varies with different goods. 
Once this temperature has been determined it can 
easily be maintained and duplicated at any time 
with the aid of Brown Recording Thermometer 
Controllers. 


Chart Records from Brown Recording Thermometer 
Controllers furnish a complete picture of every boil. 
They show the constant temperature of the liquor— 
length and time of boil—and the required time it 
took to bring the kier up to the set temperature. 


In plants where Brown Recording Thermometer Con- 
trollers are installed, the savings have repaid the 
investment many times over. 


Less trouble is encountered in the subsequent proc- 
essing of dyeing, mercerizing and printing. Con- 
siderable steam is saved and weaker caustics are 
used. Goods are produced with a better and a more 
lasting finish when Brown Recording Thermometer 
Controllers are put in charge of kiers. 

You can rely on their precision . . . be confident of 
their dependable control to eliminate harshness and 
liquor stains. 


Send for Catalog 
No. 9304 


This catalog fully describes the complete line 
of Brown Instruments and Méinneapolis- 
Honeywell Controls for measuring and con- 
trolling moisture content, size cooking, 
bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing and other 
textile processes. Write 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street — Amsterdam-C, 
Holland: Wijdesteeg 4— England: Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middle- 
sex — Stockholm, 16, Sweden: Nybrokaijen 7. 


BROWN THERMomeETER CONTROLLERS 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEMS 


To Measure and Controlis to Economize 
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This interesting serpentine 
drive of Gates Dubl-V belts on a 
napping machine replaced a se- 
ries of five gears, two of which 
were of fibre and had to be re- 
placed every 4 months at a cost 
of $15 plus time lost, etc. The 
V-belts have required no main- 
The tenance—have made a noisy ma- 

chine quiet—have eliminated vi- 


Concave Side cE ey bration which formerly necessi- 


iS A GATES PATENT ~ ee s tated frequent adjustment of 
parts. 


let this Simple Test 


Tell you its own story of 


SAVING 


in V-Belts and Power 


It’s a simple matter to learn for yourself how a V-belt with a 
concave side saves your money. 

Just take any V-belt and bend it (as illustrated in the photo 
above). As the belt bends, grip its sidewalls between your finger and 
thumb. You will feel those sides bulge outward. 






































What Happens 
When a 
V-Belt Bends 


If the belt is a straight-sided belt this bulging gives it a shape 
like that shown in figure 1 (on the left). Clearly this shape does not 
fit the sheave groove. | 

But when you bend a belt that is built with the 
patented Concave side, you find that the sides be- V-Belt 
come perfectly straight—as shown in figure 2. Here in Sheave 
are the advantages: This shape exactly fits the 
sheave groove; this means uniform sidewall wear—- 
longer life! Also, the full side of the belt is gripping j 


the pulley; therefore less slippage and this saves = [i tess V Sok hs 


belts as well as power. ats fos the sito eneioen 


, » bile for the belt 
The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built 


with the Patented concave side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ‘“i2-: DRIVES 


CHICAGO. ILL.,1524 South HOBOKEN.N. J..te:m22!_ BIRMINGHAM. ALA.. !®2! !s* LOS ANGELES, CAL..28F.. 5 


‘Western Ave. ‘Building 


DENVER, COLO.,2%9 Se“ DALLAS, TEX., 2!3 Griffin. PORTLAND. ORE..2°2 8..”- SAN FRANCISCO.CAL.. 72 s;. 


’ Broadway ‘Street 
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UPFERIZED Napper Clothing 


U. S. PATENT NO, 2,174,173 








Produces a Soft, 
Velvety Nap for You 


Like a kitten’s fur, your blankets have a soft, fluffy 
nap when you use Tufferized Napper Clothing—an 
exclusive patented-precision-process. Each fine wire 
is clean, smooth, flexible, exactly the same length 
and uniformly spaced to produce a uniform and 
perfect nap. 


Write for sample and more complete information impossible 
to give in this limited space, or invite our Representative 
to show you a four-minute visual story of Tufferizing. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 













TUFFERIZED NAPPER CLOTHING 


Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 





Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins 














and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re 
wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles- 
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NAPENIZE is the name of a new treat- 
ment developed by The Dow Chemical 
Company that gives canvas products 


positive anti-mildew protection. 


When you NAPENIZE, no waterproofing 
is required to retain the effectiveness of 
the treatment during exposure to the 
elements. And, because of physical 
affinity to the cloth, this treatment 








THE POSITIVE ANTI-MILDEW TREATMENT 


assures a more permanent protection 
than has been possible before and con- 
sequently far longer life of the treated 


products. 


The low cost and ease of application 
of this new treatment makes it of vital 
interest to all canvas goods manvu- 
facturers. Write to Dow today for more 


complete information. 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: New York, St. Lovis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


EASY TO APPLY NO LOSS OF TENSILE STRENGTH 








CHEAP TO BUY 
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Sealed metal contain- 
ers guarantee that 
your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in per- 
fect condition, with 
no tampering or loss 
in count. 
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¥ The BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
TRAVELER has proven its worth in the twisting of 
cord and plys where uniformity of twist elongation 
and increased breaking strength are important fac- 
tors. This design prevents a gripping or binding ef- 
fect, giving an even tension, an evener rounded 
product and longer life to the traveler. 


¥%& The BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE enables the 
swirling of the end, in passing through the traveler, 
to produce ideally smooth even yarn. There are no 
angular edges to flatten the end, which is not true of 
the ordinary type of ring travelers. This feature 
eliminates split ends in the throwing of rayons and 
silks, and does away with fly waste in the spinning 
and twisting of cotton, wool, worsteds, asbestos and 


kindred fibres. 


¥%& The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTICAL RING TRAV- 
ELERS have been developed to meet the particular 
needs of the silk and rayon trade in the process of 
throwing, due to thé adoption of the vertical ring, 
particularly of the lubricating type. When a traveler 
of this type is at rest, it will lock on the outer upper 
surface of the ring, preventing the unthreading of 
the end, due to excessive twist as required in silk 
and rayon yarns. The creeping of the traveler by the 
twist imparted in the end is retarded, preventing the 
kinks which are so detrimental in the promotion of 
quality products. 
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BOWEN Patented 


VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 
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BOWEN “iy 2 a | 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
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NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVEcCER 
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National Preparedness means an increased 
business for the textile industry, as hundreds of 
mills plunge into the gigantic task of equipping 
the largest peacetime army in our country's 
history. 


But the preparedness program is more than a 
business booster; it is a challenge to the entire 
textile industry to produce more efficiently, more 
prolifically, more economically. This challenge 
must be met. Plants must prepare to meet in- 
creased demands for a wider variety of textile 
items, prepare to produce these goods accord- 
ing to government specifications. 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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These orders won't wait. Now is the time to 
c!eck every item of operating equipment and 
supplies to assure maximum efficiency in your 
plant. 


Efficient spinning room operation calls for the 
correct ring traveler for every job. U. S. Ring 
Travelers furnish a proven product for each 
need, insure smooth production at a minimum 
cost. Durable, precision-made, U. S. Ring 
Travelers actually cost less because they operate 
longer and more efficiently. 


Samples for your exact requirements submit- 
ted upon request. Write to our nearest repre- 
sentative and let him show you a simple way to 
achieve improved spinning room operation. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont. N. C 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georga 
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with BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBINS 























ODERN Bobbin Efficiency that 
maintains better performance 

in quality, speed and accuracy, can 
be attained only with bobbins de- 
signed accurately for super speed, 
built of the highest quality materials 
obtainable and with a superior finish. 


Time after time it has been proven 


that BOWEN-HUNTER Bobbins, 
made in the heart of the Vermont 
rock-maple country, have surpassed 


every claim made for them through 
their many years of efficient service 
in the textile industry. 


Make sure of obtaining better per- 
formance in your super draft roving 
and long draft spinning by specify- 
ing BOWEN-HUNTER Bobbins. 


The BOWEN-HUNTER line includes 
Card Room, Automatic Loom, Fill- 


ing, Warp and Twister Bobbins. 

















From these plants come the finest of Vermont hard wood bobbins. 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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‘““ These modern looms give us 


with GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS in service “’ 


“GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE helps Gulf’s complete line of more than 400 quality oils ane 


. ‘ ff: a f “ ml asso eases is quickly available to you through 1100 Gulf 
Us maintain efticient, full-time operation... warehouses located in 30 states from Maine to New 


Mexico. Write or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


HE fine, dependable service we get from Gulf’s 


higher quality lubricants has insured us against bear- 


ing replacement bills,” says this Mill Overseer. “And INDUSTRIAL 





these better oils and greases have helped us make an out-  JAteriyrity 


nr eee pees scone. Y This booklet will suggest to you a 
practical method by which you can im- 
prove production and reduce operating 


higher quality lubricants. Their stability and resistance ey = costs. Write for your free copy. 


You can expect results like this when you use Gulf’s 


to oxidation and gumming makes them ideal lubricants * Gulf Oil Corporation - 
, 3813 Gulf — Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘ “ : : , , Please send me my copy —no charge—of the booklet 
for modern high-speed textile machinery. Ask one of “CULE PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Gulf’s experienced lubrication engineers to help you 


place your lubrication on a more efficient basis—there’s 


| 
| 
no obligation. ELS EON MOL SE Lee OD a 
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Foster Model 102 packages help sell 
yarns, 

Knitters prefer Model 102 cones because 
their density and angie of wind can be con- 
trolled to suit knitting requirements. 

Weavers like Model 102 cones and tubes 
because their uniform density permits uni 
form delivery in beam preparation. 

This same quality also makes dyers par- 
tial to the Model 102 package. 

YOU'LL like the Model 102 winder not 
only because it helps you sell yarn, but 
also because it will wind TWICE as much 
yarn at % LESS cost as compared with 
older models. 

Circular A-91 gives full details. Write 
for it. 


Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 


FOSTER 
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PIONEERS 35 YEARS AGO 
STILL BLAZING TRAILS 


FIRST_.. build Beam Dyeing Machine. ov FIRST_.. build and offer to the trade 


. RST nO a Combination Stainless Steel, Wool Raw 
—To build Closed Kier Raw Stock Stock, Cotton Raw Stock, Rayon, and Package 
Dyeing Machine. 


Dyeing Machine. 

















@ All above types of 
dyeing done in the 
same machine. Change 
from Raw Stock to 
Package Dyeing in one 
minute's time. 


RET LE TN SS 











This type machine doing highest class dyeing in a number of mills. All above features covered 
by U.S. Patents, issued in 1929 and 1940. Why buy separate machines, when the above types 
of dyeing are available in one machine. 


Manufactured by 


MORTON MACHINE 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


— — Manufacturers of — — 


Morton Improved Double Circulating Raw Stock Dyeing Machines to Dye from | to 1000 Ibs. 
Morton Improved Beam and Package Dyeing Machines to Dye from | to 1000 Ibs. 
Morton Heavy Duty Pumps of Stainless Steel. 
Morton Stainless Steel Quick Opening Gate Valves. 


WorRKS 
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specifically intended for application on this fiber. 





% 
\ @ The creation of cellulose acetate rayon brought about 
the development of an entirely new group of dyestuffs 


: The Du Pont range of acetate fiber dyes embraces a wide 
variety of products sold under the registered trade-marks: 
ACETAMINE 
ACETAMINE Diazo 
CELANTHRENE 


Individual dyestuffs in the above groups possess different 
characteristics but they provide a line which will meet 
most of the requirements of the industry when carefully 


selected for their intended use. 


Du Pont ACETAMINE and CELANTHRENE dyes are 
readily dispersible, exhaust satisfactorily, penetrate well 
and are level dyeing. 


These dyes are recommended for application on all types 





of acetate fibers, satins, taffetas, knit-goods, combination 





fiber crepes and alpaca cloths. 





Strict adherence to quality during manufacture assures 





the user of consistently uniform products. 


















eta. v2. 


© 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (IN C83 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Dyestuffs 











Div., Wilmington, Del 
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FULLY PROTECTED 


Made to Standard Double-Row Widths 
WITH 100% GREATER GREASE CAPACITY 


EXTRA SMALL 
CLEARANCE 


LONG SEAL 
FLANGE 


GREASE- 
FILLED 
GROOVES 


A clean, well-lubricated bearing is practically 
wearless. Dirt, however, will relentlessly destroy 
it. KEEP DIRT OUT AND KEEP THE GREASE IN, 
and you are protected against noise, rejections, 
and premature wear. 


In the illustration herewith, note the five dis- 
tinctive features that exclude dirt from the “‘CART- 
RIDGE’’ BALL BEARING. That minute clearance 
between the long seal flange and recessed inner 
ring is ALWAYS filled with grease. The grease 
grooves in the inner ring are so many added 
‘‘dams”’ against the entrance of dirt. 


Thus, without any additional closures, the in- 


TIGHT DIRT- 
AND LEAK- 
PROOF JOINT 


RECESSED 
INNER RING 
LABYRINTH 


tegral ‘‘CARTRIDGE”’ seals KEEP THE DIRT OUT 
AND THE GREASE IN—regardless of the position 
of motor or unit. In assembling or disassembling 
in the shop, the ‘““CARTRIDGE”’ BALL BEARING 
STAYS CLEAN because its internal parts are 
never exposed. 


Adopt the “‘CARTRIDGE’”’ BALL BEARING as 
insurance against dirt and grease contamination, 
and against neglected lubrication. It eliminates 
numerous supplementary closure parts and ma- 
chining operations and variables, and speeds up 
production; and it has convenient regreasing and 
inspection features. 


Write for the Catalog. Lei our engineers work with yours. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, SP-Wilze):t>) CONN., U. S. A. 


5 | 
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SPEAKING OF VERSATILITY—THIS HAS NOTHING ON THE 


‘Deceresol Wetting Agents 


If you have a problem in wetting, consider the DECERESOL Wetting Agents. 
They are one of the most versatile wetting agents known—for two outstanding reasons: 


Because they may be used with organic liquids as well as water. 


& 
2. Because there is a wide variety of solutions for specific purposes. 








Here is a sample of the scope of uses of these versatile wetting agents: 

Wetting out cotton piece goods prior to “grey souring’’. 

Wetting out raw cotton in raw stock dyeing machines. 

As a penetrant in all types of dyeing including yarn and knitted and woven goods. 

As a dispersing agent in the pigment method of vat dyeing. 

For rapid wetting out in sanforizing. 

For wetting out grey goods prior to kier boiling to insure more uniform boil off and to prevent 
resist marks in subsequent dyeing. 

As a dispersing agent in dyestuff mixtures to insure better solubility and to improve color value. 

As a dispersing agent for finishing o1ls to obtain greater softening value. 

In desizing baths with enzymes to produce more rapid and efficient desizing. 

For boiling off rayons and acetates. 

In the woolen and worsted industry as an aid in fulling and carbonizing. 

In your case, too, there may be a problem DECERESOL can solve. 


And for other textile chemicals and specialties, consult Cyanamid for: 
SIZING COMPOUNDS - SOFTENERS 
PENETRANTS - SULPHONATED OILS 


*Trade-mark of American Cyanamid 3 Chemical Corporation applied to wetting agents of 1ts own manufacture. 


American Cyanamid 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA . N EW > ee es ee A 





DISTRICT OFFICES: 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.; 600 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
822 W. Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C.; 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Azusa, Calif. 
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N colonial days, buildings which lacked 
the protective identification of insurance house plates were not guaranteed 
against the hazard of fire. Today, that textile merchandise which lacks identi- 
fication offers no warranty to the buyer—is hesitatingly bought. Safeguard 
your business, guarantee the quality of your products, accept with pride the 
responsibility of manufacture by giving them adequate identification. 
Kaumagraph* Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, Embossed Seals and Lithographed pack- 
ing all provide the means for economical, attractive, unmistakable identification. 


MUM AGK APH 












“Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 
“‘Kaumagraphs’’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company 


16-22 E. 34th St., New York 





KAUMAGRAPH DRY TRANSFERS 


General Offices and Plant, Wilmington, Delaware . Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 























With this plant, lubrication is a matter of the great- 
est importance and must be given a great deal of 
thought and care. That is why TYCOL GREEN CAST 
GREASE has been used for lubrication throughout the 
plant for the last 2 years. » » » Shut-downs of even a 
short period during the day cannot be tolerated. If a 
bearing should heat up and cause a stop it would cost 
$2.00 per minute, so it is essential that a dependable 
grease be used. » » » There are over 10,000 ball bear- 
ings throughout the plant. During the past two years 
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there have been only 1¥2 hours delay in production... 
a lubrication job of which Tide Water is justly proud. 
» » » This plant has found that by holding down lost 
production to an absolute minimum, waste can be 
avoided. This can only be done by having the right 
kind of grease. Plant shut-downs cost you money. 
Don't take chances when you can be sure of the correct 
Tycol Grease or Oil “scientifically engineered to fit 
your needs.” The experienced services of Tide Water 
Engineers are at your disposal. 


Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION, 17 BATTERY PLACE 
New York, N. Y. 


IDE WATE 


— 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


THERE 1S A COMPLETE LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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In this Butterworth 2-Roll Micro-Set Padder, the rolls are built in sizes from 20” diameter down to 6” diameter. Tub is stainless steel 


with stainless steel immersion rolls. Drives from gear reduction motor, but compound gears can be supplied if desired. Can be oper- 
ated as a unit by addition of friction let-off and winder or in range with other machines. Pressures up to 10,000 Ibs. on each side. 


Modern padding for bigger profits » « e Lhe installation of new Butterworth 
2-Roll Micro-Set Padders is a logical first step in correlating your productive capacity to the 
increased demand for textiles occasioned by national defense. Now is the time to replace equip- 
ment formerly considered adequate with new Butterworth Padders designed to speed up pro- 
duction, improve quality, reduce maintenance and increase profits. Padders that are “good for a 
few more years” cost money every day in low production and inferior padding results. Let us 


show you the important part played by a properly designed padder in the final results obtained. 


Butterworth 


Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA : : Est. 1820. Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres, 
Penna.:: Offices at Providence, Rhode Is land and Charlotte, North Carolina :: In C anad: sani ]. Westawav Co., Hamilton, Ontario 
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Midwest Reps: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc. Chicago, fl. 


in Conoda: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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What is America’s 
Necret Weapon of Detense? 


SF 2.2? @ 


It isn’t secret at all—this great 
weapon of America that forms 
such an essential and depend- 
able bulwark in the scheme of 
national defense. Most of us 
come in contact with some 
part of it during every busi- 
ness day. Countless thousands 
of us are part of it. For this 
great Secret’’ Weapon of De- 


fense is American Industry! 
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The same American Industry 


that showed the way to the 
world in producing -the first 
practical machine gun, the first 
submarine, the first airplane. 

The same American Industry 
that in an earlier day estab- 
lished the supremacy of the 
rifled firearm, gave the world 
its first steamship, demon- 


strated the defensive value of 


SACS’, with its vastly increased facilities for producing ball and roller bearings 
that are now being used by the Army and Navy and Air Corps, is proud to take 
its place alongside of the thousands of other industrial organizations that form: 


America’s **Secret’’ Weapon of Defense. SAIS Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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armored vessels of war. 

The same American Industry 
that is organized today as 
never before in its history... 
that in this era of mechanized 
warfare has become America’s 
first line of defense . . . that is 
‘““secret’’ because no one in all 
the world has ever been able 


to gauge the full extent of its 


productive capacity! 
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DU PONT ANNOUNCES 


a completely new system of floor finishin eg 





FOR 
TEXTILE PLANTS 








Du Pont Penetrating Wood Fin- 
ishmakes possibleanentirely new 
system of floor finishing. It offers 
new highs in appearance and 
amazing new lows in upkeep. 


It penetrates into, and actually 
becomes part of the wood itself. 
It seals against the penetration fea ay) 
of dirt and moisture... offers un- ae Tis, b a7 states 
equalled protection against heavy +4 
traffic. Leaves no surface film to 
turn white and become scarred. 


Sh 


jx 
i, Ser 
. ee. : 


Here’s the answer to your floor- 
scrubbing problem. Du Pont 
Penetrating Wood Finish mini- 
mizes the expansion and contrac- 
tion of boards, and the formation 
of dirt-collecting cracks. It means 
cleaner floors and floors that are 
far easier to clean. And it pro- 
tects the floors—fights dry rot 
and splintering. 


Its penetrating qualities give 
lasting protection... greatly 
lengthening the time between 
refinishings. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Department C-100, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


q> PENETRATING WOOD FINISH 
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A recent installation. 





























Latest type “automatically controlled” stainless steel “pressure type” package 


dyeing and bleaching machine with movable carriers, including combination ertractor and dryer. 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


® SUCCESSFUL DYEING RESULTS ALWAYS 
® LOWER DYEHOUSE COSTS 


Means 





LATEST TYPE 


Many leading mills are _ standardizing on 
GASTON COUNTY’S NEW PACKAGE DYE- 
ING MACHINES because they provide the 
“POSITIVE” control necessary to keep costs at 
a minimum and to maintain exceptionally high 
dyeing standards. 


Here are a few of their outstanding features: 
Machines are automatically controlled from the 
loading to the unloading of the kiers. Only as 
much steam and dyestuffs are consumed as es- 
sential for satisfactory dyeing. Scientific push 
button controls eliminate costly mistakes and 
add-dye delays. 


Machines are equipped with automatic time 
temperature controls with automatic dye-liquor 


°**STAINLESS°? 


EQUIPMENT 


flow reversing mechanisms, with patented “Flow 
Controls” and “Running Wash” system. The 
controls are conveniently \ocated on a panel 
board installed at the rear of the machines, and 
can be furnished “air” or “electrically” operated. 


The equipment is available in Stainless Steel, 
Nickel Iron, Monel—in single or multiple kier 
et-ups in capacities from 1 to 2000 pounds. 
Compact in design, they require little space. 


Machines are suitable for dyeing of yarn wound 
on %”—1% ” tubes or springs. 


Our representative will be glad to discuss your 
dyeing problems with you—or complete detailed 
information will be furnished on request. 








GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 
STANLEY. N. €. a Ae 


Foreign Representatives: 


INDUNIDAS, S. A., Azopardo 858, Buenos Aires; EDUARD SEELIG, CIA., LTDA., Ruaspedro, 14-520-21, Rio De Janeiro 





You don't have to be superstitious to believe in the 
good luck of this number. It's just a matter of plain logic. 


3-6-7 stands for three manufacturing plants, guaran- 
teeing a supply of card clothing products uninterrupted 
by fire, flood or storm; six repair shops assuring prompt 
NEARBY repair service; seven distributing points in seven 


: 
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major textile centers with stocks of standard constructions 
for immediate delivery under normal conditions. 


This large manufacturing capacity, ready availability of 
our products and our PIONEERING experience make 
"367" the most significant number in the card clothing 
industry. 


1 
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IN DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING AND DRYING OPERATIONS 


ELECTRO-MATIC AIR CLEANER 


Combines electric precipitation as 
an integral part of an automatic 
air filter, for highest cleaning effi- 
ciency with smoke and fine soot 
particles. This is the only electro- 
static filter on the market that is 
self-cleaning and can be operated 
continuously over long periods with- 
out interruptions or shut downs for 
maintenance. 


Lies ns oO ae 
; - ; os oF 
RY ROD CN Oe ONES mdgme SS 
ee f= 
- 
h* os 


Multi-Panel Automatic 


Particularly suit- 
able where large 
volumes of air are 
to be conditioned 
and normal clean- 
ing efficiency 18 
adequate. Positive 
self - cleaning fea- 
ture places opera- 
tion on purely 
mechanical basis, 
assuring mazri- 
mum effectiveness 
and eliminating 
practically all 
maintenance. 


733 Central Ave. 





TYPE PL FILTER 


For smaller installa- 
tions. Dry types, 
easily maintenanced, 
and approved by the 
Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories. Hliminates 
practically all dust 
and some smoke from 
the air. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER 


Incorporated 


OSSES caused by mechani- 

cal breakdowns or care- 
lessness are easily handled as 
compared to the control of 
losses due to spoilage by dust, 
smoke, and soot. 


These almost invisible dirt 
particles streak, discolor or 
otherwise spoil bright new 
fabrics or yarns causing un- 
necessary returns and rejects. 


Today many plants are in- 
stalling AAF filter equipment 
to guarantee clean filtered air 
to all operations demanding 
absolute cleanliness. 


May we send you an Engineer 
to analyze your air filter 
problem? A post card will 
bring you literature and the 
address of our nearest 
engineer. 
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MAZLO 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


MAGNESIUM ALLOY) 
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PEER . ASA Mas 
Res nia 


Doubler Twister 
built by Atwood 
Machine Company 





A MAZLO EXTRUDED SHAPE 
for the ring rails, and everybody profits 


Spinning rings on this doubler-twister ride on rails of the ring rails at the end of each up-and-down 
that weigh only one-fourth as much as those pre- motion. Higher speed, smoother operation results. 
viously used. They’re machined from the MAZLO Top and side surfaces are so smooth, dimensions 
extruded shape you see above. so accurate, that no finishing is required there. All 

This lighter weight means a double saving, for machining operations are expedited because Mag- 


it makes possible an equal reduction in each nesium is machined at high speeds. Sales 


counterweight. There’s much less inertia, 


M AZ qe Agent: Aluminum Company of America, 1704 


therefore, to overcome in reversing the travel Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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A LESSON IN SOAP COSTS |# 
¢ } ge” Bia i 


BEFORE CPR FZSO per how 
AFTER CRP F146 per how 


LL 
ANNUAL SAVING “4000 


HOW THE COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
TECHNICAL MAN 


1. We process well over a million 
yards of cotton prints a week in our 
plant, and a saving of a few cents an 
hour would be worth while. The C.P.P. 
man called and suggested a change in 
our formula that looked good to us. 





¥ OY 


HELPED US 

















2. The cost of soap for the trial run 
he suggested came to $80.00. If that 
investment cut costs without lowering 
the quality of our work, it would be a 
real bargain. We gave the C.P.P. man 
our O.K. to go ahead. 






















ANA 


We 
x 


KA 
\| 








3. He worked with us in our plant 
during the trial run. As a result of his 
new formula, we are now able to proc- 
ess prints at a saving of 64¢ per hour. 
You can bet we are sold on the C.P.P. 
soaps for all our work! 




























THE C.P.P. MAN'S MONEY-SAVING 
SUGGESTIONS WERE FREE! PERHAPS 
HE CAN HELP YOU, TOO. 


WRITE TODAY! 





HE above is an actual case 
history of how the FREE 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Con- 
sulting Service saved money 
for a textile manufacturer. 
Find out how the C.P.P. Free 
Service can help you, too! 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


makes detergents and wetting- 
out agents to fit any process- 
ing requirement. These C.P.P. 
products usually cost less than 
so-called “‘special” products. 
Ask the C.P.P. man for free 
information or write direct to 
us. No obligation, of course. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION THAT PAYS 





PROVED= By) Performance 


Reduce Production Costs! 


There’s no need to be satisfied with your 
present slasher production when it can 
be greatly increased with our modern 
extra cylinder equipment. 


The addition of an extra drying cylinder 
and accessory equipment assures a large 
increase in production per slasher. Labor 
cost is not increased, but labor cost per 
pound of production is materially de- 
creased. The number of slashers re- 
quired can be reduced. One mill cut its 
slashers in half. If slashing is your 
‘*bottle neck,”’ extra drying capacity 
will help eliminate this condition. 


Contact rolls and positive gear drive in- 
sure efficient use of drying surface with- 
out excessive tension and strain on the 
yarn. Quality is not sacrificed for 
greater production. 


Other modern accessory equipment can 
be furnished for smooth operation at 
high speeds. Present equipment is util- 
ized as far as possible, thereby keeping 
the cost at a minimum. We can give 
you much improved slasher operation at 
nominal cost. Return on the invest- 
ment is high. 


Let our representative help you with 
your slasher problems. Write or ’phone. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, loom beams, beam 
heads, beam barrels, cloth room machinery, and textile repair parts. 


West POINT FOUNDRY «& MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 





WEST POINT, GEORGIA 














Patented 


UNBRAK 


Reg. u. s. rat. OFF, 


SELF- LOCKING 


SET SCREWS 
with the Knurled points 
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Let us tell you why many of the leading industrial plants “ America 
are enthusiastic users of ‘“‘Unbrako’’ Self-Lockers .. . write— 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CoO. 


JEHRKIATOWN, PENNA. 80X 582 
—— BRANCHES 


SOSTON + DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 























Another (@Mtslide for 


Again, the vote is going to Teca. Early returns from our mill-to-mill, cutter-to-cutter polls 
indicate that fabrics woven with a high percentage of Eastman crimped acetate rayon are 


the odds-on favorites for men’s and women’s resort wear. And the reasons are obvious. 


Season after season, Teca does the job it promises to do, and more. A record of past 
successes proves that, whatever the weave, Teca gives it these important extras... extra 
shrinkage control...extra resistance to sagging and crushing...extra richness and loftiness 


of hand. You can count on Teca for a season of best sellers. 


* 





VACHA 


CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 


A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City. Sales representatives for the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
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HIGH SPEED 
COTTON WARPER 





COCKER 











llustrated above is the COCKER HIGH SPEED SECTION 
BEAM WARPER equipped with Electrical Eyeboard Stop 
Motion and Magazine Cone Creel. 


Mills using the Cocker High Speed Warpers as illustrated 
are saving in costs in Warping, Slashing and Weaving including 


labor, waste and floor space. 


This is only one of the many Standard types of machines 


we build for making Profitable Warps. 


Write or wire us for further details. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. . 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Builders of All Standard and Special Equipment Used by the Textile Iidustry for 


WARPING AND SIZING OF COTTON, RAYON AND OTHER YARNS 
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AUTOMATIC 
ANITTING CONE WINDER 











WIND KNITTING CONES AT 
1/3 YOUR PRESENT COST 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
WILTON, N. H. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, L. S. LIGON, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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H ere’s cheap 


Insurance Against 
Costly Air Leaks! 





LUNKENHEIMER 


AIR CONTROL DEVICES 


- « « ARE CORRECTLY ENGINEREED TO 
SHUT OFF TIGHT AND PREVENT LEAKAGE 


@ On compressed air lines, even the smallest leaks add up to 
substantial losses at the end of a year. That's why Lunkenheimer 
has seen to it that among its many different lines of correctly 
engineered valves for every purpose, there's one which includes 
a complete selection of air control devices designed to keep 
such lines absolutely tight. 


Included in this line are air cocks, air nozzles, globe, check and 
quick operating valves, and pop safety valves. Characterized 
by simplicity of design, many with renewable parts to eliminate 
costly replacements, and including features of construction 
which assure not only tight closure, but easy operation as 
well, here is a sure way to end air wastage, with resultant 
lower operating costs. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 


First, let our distributor point out the same visible features 
of design and construction, typical of all Lunkenheimer 
products, which assure better and more economical service. 
Then, once installed, the total absence of air leakage will 
surely confirm every claim we've ever made for these money- 
saving air control devices. 





eg 
/ 
Fig. 635, Regrinding i - 
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NO.-7 OF A SERI 






Fig. 1571 Air Cock 
150 ib. Pressure 







Will 


Air Nozzles 
Non-Metallic Disc 
Fig. 1840-PT, Hose End 
Fig. 1841-PT, Pipe End 
150 ib. Pressure 





Quick Operating Valve guys 
200 ib. Pressure 9 






Fig. 1837, ‘‘N-M-D” 
Quick Operating Vaive 
150 tb. Pressure 






Fig. 123, "N-M-D” 
Globe Valve 
150 Ib. S. P. 


—~— 


ay eerer ses} 4 
Fig. 1616 
Air Compressor Check Valve 

200 ib. Pressure 


Pop Safety Valves 
for Air 

Fig. 1226, Top Outlet 

5 to 250 Ib. Pressure 





ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CC. 
—w QUALITY "= 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPT 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 


Send for the new Catalog 78, describing 
the entire line of air devices and we'll 
include our handy ‘‘Guide" which facili- 
tates selection of all Lunkenheimer prod- 
ucts according to pressure, temperature, 
and service applications. 
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Lubriknit Lubrication CONDITIONING 
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Simple Sturtevant Modernization 
Of Air Conditioning—At Low Cost 


Does The Trick! 


Making temperature and humidity be- 
have doesn’t necessarily mean an air 
conditioning Blitzkrieg! You don’t 
always have to yank out a lot of ex- 
pensive equipment — replace it com- 
pletely with costly, brand new humid- 
ifving and cooling apparatus. 

For example, take the Rocky Mount 
Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C.— makers 
of carded cotton yarns. They were up 
against high temperatures and spotty 
humidity. But, today, their problem 
is solved—and it didn’t cost a fortune 
to do it! 


TODAY THEY BEHAVE 


Sturtevant Vap-Air Blender Units 
were the answer. They were installed 
at comparatively low cost—to supple- 
ment existing humidifying heads. Pho- 
tograph and description below tell 
you briefly how these Sturtevant Vap- 
Air Blenders work. To the right—see 
the result! 

If you have a temperature and 
humidity problem, we are confident 
it would pay you to consult our 
nearest representative. He will gladly 
give you full information regarding 
“Sturtevant Cooling and Humidifica- 
tion to Fit Your Pocketbook” —and 
will make available our over 30 years 
of Air Conditioning experience. 


COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION ° BF. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hiyde Park, Boston, Mass Atlanta Camden 





VAP-AIR BLENDER 


Arrow points to mixing cham- 
ber. Fan. located at (A). draws 
outside air. humidified room 
air, or both. into this chamber 
—under automatic control—and 
discharges it into duct. 


Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles New York 


DISTRIBUTING DUCT 
Showing one of the Sturtevant 
Supply Ducts which uniformly) 
distribute outside air. humidi- 


fied room air. or both, through- 
out the room. 


COOLING AND HUMIDIFICATION TO 
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POCKETBOOK 
































For Fabrie Finishes 


Almost inconceivable! Airplane windows and fabric finishes 
made from the same product. But it is true—PLEXIGLAS. the 
crystal-clear plastic, and RHopLex, the permanent resin 


finish. are the same resin. 


The same superior properties essential for airplane use make 
RHopitex Resins the ideal fabric finish. Crystal-clear 
RHopvex enhances the beauty of deep shades and delicate 
tints. The colors remain brilliant for the lifetime of the fabric 
because a RHOPLEX finish does not yellow with age. With 
RHop tex. the resin film bends as the cloth bends. and the 
finish is never brittle. RHopLeEx Resins produce colorless. 


odorless finishes that are washfast. 


ROHM & HAAS CoO., INC. 
222 W. Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 





RHOPLEX RESIN 


Airplane Cockpits 


Aviation engineers have 
proved that PLEXIGLAS is su- 
perior to all other materials 
for airplane windows, tur- 
rets, and nacelles. This plas- 
tic transmits more light than 
plate glass, and does not yel- 
low with age. It is light in 
weight — an all-important 
consideration to the airplane 
designer. The plasticity of 
the product permits bending 
to almost any desired shape. 
In addition to these superior 
properties, PLEXIGLAS is prac- 
tically unbreakable. 
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There’ll Be 


In This Mill 


CARRERA ORES 


WESTINGHOUSE 
LINT-FREE MOTORS 


CLEAN THEMSELVES 


Unobstructed Passages Let Air Circulate 


Westinghouse engineers designed the Westing- 
house lint-free motor with large generous air 
passages. The inner surfaces of the end brackets 
are sanded, filled and finished smooth with a 
special high-gloss, hard-drying enamel. There 
are no pockets or corners in the passages where 
lint can catch. Lint goes in, through and out. 
The windings, too, are finished smooth as glass 
to prevent the accumulation of lint. 


Ball Bearings Are Permanently Sealed 


Sealed bearing construction permits the use of a 
smooth, rounded bearing housing without grease 
fittings or other projections on which lint might 
catch. And since no external lubrication is re- 
quired, over-greasing and the use of dirty or 
improper lubricant is eliminated. Also, with 
lubrication maintenance eliminated, there is no 
chance for drops of grease or oil to collect on the 
housing and provide spots on which lint can stick. 


Leading textile mill operators throughout the 
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\\ 
Air circulates freely through the unobstructed air passages 
of this lint-free motor. Note the sealed ball bearing construc- 
tion that eliminates lubrication maintenance and permits the 
use of a small, smooth, round bearing housing. 


country have been quick to recognize the time 
and cost saving advantages of this special tex- 
tile motor. If you don’t have full details on how 
you, too, can use it profitably, see your West- 
inghouse representative soon. J-21114 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


) Fe) 0) as 


Lint: Free 
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WE MADE MOVIES OF AN ARC 


_ — 


Until Westinghouse took movies of an arc showing the “‘De-ion’”’ 
arc quencher in action, no one, including the scientist who 
developed the ‘‘De-ion”’ principle, had ever seen exactly what 
happened to the arc. Under the eye of the high speed camera, 
it was possible to see for the first time how ‘“‘De-ion’’ saves 
contacts. The pictures showed that the instant the arc was 
formed it was immediately drawn into the arc chute away from 
the contacts, and snuffed out. These pictures showed why 
contacts in the Loom Switch have longer life—how ‘‘De-ion”’ 
prevents dangerous arc flashes—advantages that pay divi- 
dends in reduced maintenance and greater safety. 

Other advantages of the Westinghouse Loom Switch in- 
clude: Bi-Metal protection against overloads « foolproof safety 
locksindicating handle-easy installationssmall, compact design. 


, - 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY WESTINGHOUSE LOOM SWITCH 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The motor starter for motors up to 7 '4 hp. **‘On,”’ 


J-21091-A “Off”? and ‘‘Tripped’’ positions clearly visible. 


Westinghouse 


Loom Switch 
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NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 





CIBA 


‘Is 


READY 





WITH 


DYES THAT MEET ALL GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE 








CIBA C y Y, INC. 









POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C | Bt mm | GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 
BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE te, Ae | | CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO CIBA COMRANT IL NTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
Sole Representatives of Vat Dyes of 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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N. I. A. A. Aids Time-Saving 


In Detroit last month the Statler Hotel 
overflowed with a serious group under the 
imposing name of N. I. A. A. Many of 
those who prepare advertising for CoTTON's 
readers were among those present, because 
the initials represent not an automotive or 
athletic association but the National Indus 
trial Advertisers’ Association, and the pri- 
mary purpose of this group is to make ad- 
vertising to industrial markets a more ef-. 
fective sales tool. 

Gone are the days when advertising in 
an issue like the one you are reading was 
a cross between a gift to the publisher for 
his good work in an industry and a matter 
of personal pride to the manufacturer who 
desired to see his name and plant “in 
print’. Most advertisers to the textile in- 
dustry realize that it is real money that 
they are spending, a sales expense that 
must be justified just as salaries of em- 
ployees, and that the black and white space 
in sO many copies of a paper that they 
purchase means nothing until it is put to 
work for them. 

The advertiser who is getting the most 
out of his money is the one who has stud- 
ied his own problem of selling his products 
or services and who has planned his adver- 
tising copy to do a definite part of the 
selling job. We sincerely believe that the 
advertising pages are not only more inter- 
esting today than ever before, but that 
they are more helpful to both the readers 
in the mill and the advertiser. Familiarity 
with a product or service-and its applica- 
tion saves valuable time for the man in the 
mill and the salesman. 

When you read over the advertisements 
in this issue, keep this viewpoint in mind 
When you find something of interest that 
you want explained further write the ad- 
vertiser, or look back on the Textile Book- 
lets page, where advertisers list valuable 
literature to further tell of their equip- 
ment and services. 

And while we are on the subject, let’s 
congratulate N. I. A. A. and industrial ad- 
vertisers in general for the work they have 
done in improving the usefulness and 
usage of advertising in publications such 
as COTTON, 


@ 
Tenter Frames 


“We are very much interested in securing 
the names of the different manufacturers of 
tenter frames and chains. We would great. 
ly appreciate it if you would get in touch 
with any of these companies and secure 
whatever information you can for us, or 
have them send their catalogs to us.” 

E. A. SHEPHERD 
Foreman Finishing Dept. 
Randolph Mills, Inc. 
Franklinville, N. C. 


(Tenter frames and chains are manufac- 
tured by H. W. Butterworth and Sons Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Company, Providence, R. I. : Mor- 
rison Machine Company, Paterson, N. J.: 
Van Viaanderen Machine Company, Pater- 
son, N. J.; The William Miller Company, 
Providence, R. I.; The National Drying Ma- 
chinery Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. R. Kenyon and 
Son, Raritan, N. J., and James Hunter Ma- 
chine Company. North Adams, Mass.) 
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“Miss America 
Proctor & Schwartz Ad 





Meet Miss Frances Burke, 19, Philadel- 
phia firemans daughter, and better known 
as Miss America. Why any of these quali- 
fications should land her on Shorts and 
Remnants is better explained by turning to 
page 127 of the September issue of 
“Cotton” and comparing the above with the 
model shown in the automatic hosiery 
dryer advertisement of Proctor & Schwartz, 


Ine. 

Incidentally, Stanley Whiteway, P. & S. 
advertising manager, is a little embarrassed 
because he didn’t give her a little better 
position, but he didnt know at that time 
that she was going to be crowned as beauty 
queen of the nation. 





“Skeptical” 


“We understand you have a book entitled 
‘Finishing Materials’ by J. Andrew Clark 
which is free. We are always skeptical 
about free things so will you please send 
us one to look at before we accept it, and 
also send us free details? Thanks.” 

IRA L. GRIFFIN 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

(Mr. Griffin has a right to be skeptical 
about free things and somebody told him 
wrong. “Finishing Materials’’ is sold in 
connection with subscriptions to COTTON. 
Rates upon request. Adv.) 


“Our Destiny” 

“TI know or feel like that it is my duty to 
say to you that your editorial ‘Our Destiny 
Is at Stake’ in the August issue of COTTON 
is a very timely article, splendidly executed 
and worthy of far wider reading than it 
will probably receive, due to the more or 
less exclusive circulation of CoTTOoN, unless 
a good many of your readers do the same 
thing that I am planning to do, that is to 
ask my local paper to run a re-print, to 
which I am supposing you will have no 
objection.” 


Knitting Department C. W. GADDY 


Wiscassett Mills Co. 
Albemarle, N. C. 

(Thank you, Mr. Gaddy, and COTTON may 
be a little less exclusive than you think as 
there were 12,500 copies of August as 
usual, carrying “Our Destiny at Stake’’.) 


“‘Nickle—An English Woodpecker” 


It is a far cry from an English woodpeck- 
er to advertising on tanks, kettles, etc., for 
the textile industry but we seem to have 
made it in one easy jump in preparing a re- 
cent advertisement for R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. of 
Newnan, Ga. One of their customers clipped 
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' Our creation ‘‘nickle.’ 
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the ad and wrote—‘‘I think they should 
have caught the error in spelling NICKEL. 
Nickle is an English woodpecker.’’ 

The customer is either English or smarts 
than Webster’s Unabridged, 1925, or marbe 
@ cross word puzzle fan, because the afor 
said Webster doesn’t have such a word as 


’ 


>) 


Cross Indexes—England 
& America 

“We beg to inform you that our sub 
scribers as indicated have complete files 
of the 1939 issues and they will be pleased 
to receive a copy each of the 1939 Cross 
Index accordingly—(Prockter Stott, Albert 
H. Stott, Alan J. Stott, F. Sykes). 

CASHIER 

James Stott Limited, 
Oldham, Lancashire, Eng. 


“From time to time there are articles in 
your textile publication that I like to file 
in my reference book, in addition to hav- 
ing preserved intact my copies of COTTON, 
and at this time I am asking for an ac 
cumulation of reprints of several months 
past. Also please furnish me with Cross 
Reference Files for 1938 and 1939.” 

H. C. SKELTON 
Chester, 8S. C. 
> 
Loom Fixing 

“I would like a copy of all the install 
ments of the series on practical loom fixing 
methods by B. H. Hawkins.”’ 

VALIDOR J. COUTURE 
Millbury, Mass. 


(“Methods of Fixing Looms’ by B. H 
Hawkins is available to subscribers of 
COTTON in reprint form at $1.00 per copy). 





Meet “Cotton’s” Staff (No. 9) 
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Over 25 years ago F. Gordon Cobb sub 
mitted some of his ideas in written form 
to ‘‘Cotton’’ and he has been ‘‘on call’’ 
practically ever since, first for problems 
of subscribers, and now for advertisers 
as well. We appreciate this, more so be- 
cause in his career he has found time to 
be vice-president and general manager of 
the Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, § 
C.; superintendent, F. W. Poe Mfg. Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; superintendent, Inman 
(S. C.) Mills; superintendent, Merrimack 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala.; vice-president. 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; pres! 
dent, and executive secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association. He is cur 
rently in charge of the warp sizing proj- 
ect at N. C. State College. 

One thing we have never been able to 
get Gordon to tell us is how old he was 
25 years ago when he first put in his 
appearance with us. The information he 
gives out as Market Counselor for ‘‘Cot- 
ton’’ doesn’t go that far. 


A Bice 
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@For a great job well and quickly done, we salute the Pennsy]l- 
vania Turnpike Contractors! They have shown the world what 
American engineering genius can do. 

Gulf is proud to have participated in this achievement. The 
use of Gulf quality lubricants and fuels by most of the widely 
known construction companies on the Turnpike is evidence, we 
believe, that fine petroleum products are essential to efficient opera- 
tion of the modern, high-speed equipment in use today. 

In every industry, Gulf lubricants and engineering service are 
helping the men-on-the-job speed production and reduce costs. Are 
you working toward the attainment of greater operating efficiency ? 
A Gulf engineer can help you. Ask him to recommend improved 
lubrication practice—you will not be obligated. The Gulf line of 
more than 400 oils and greases is quickly available to you through 
1,100 warehouses in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico. 
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Wich the completion of the new Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike—a 160 mile 4-lane 
super highway from Pittsburgh to 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania —the cross- 
ing of the Allegheny Mountains is now 
made easy for motor cars and trucks. 
Seven tunnels level the road to a maxi- 
mum grade of 3%. The above scenes 
show some of the modern equipment 
used on this great project. 
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WE HAVE received a letter that we would like to 

publish, but since the writer has requested that 
the letter not be published we are going to comment 
on the subject matter of it. This letter was in re- 
sponse to the editorial, “Our Destiny is at Stake,” in 
the August issue of COTTON. The gentleman writing 
the letter, a mill manager, has been for some time a 
member of the Board of Aldermen in his town. He 
tells how, when the alphabet soup agencies first began 
to scatter money for useless projects, he and his fellow 
aidermen resisted the urge to boondoggling as long as 
they could, but like many another similar group were 
finally forced to dip into the pork barrel by the very 
practical reflection that they were going to have to 
pay their share of it in the long run and might as well 
get what they could while the getting was good. 

This gentleman goes on to say that whereas they 
saw many projects promoted in their state for build- 
ing dirt sidewalks and manicuring roadsides and such 
things that would be destroyed in the first hard rain, 
they decided to try and limit the local expenditures to 
needful and practical things. He states that they fi- 
nally got some very creditable jobs on a basis of about 
one dollar’s worth for each dollar and a half spent. 
He could have been excused for exhibiting a note of 
pride in this statement because anybody who got a 
dollar’s worth of results for a dollar and a half ex- 
penditure in these boondoggling projects was entitled 
to exhibit a little pride. 

The gentleman further states that after they had 
done every useful thing that they felt justified in do- 
ing in the town, the spending fever seemed to have 
spread locally and there was a great deal of pressure 
brought to bear to get some of this money for use- 
less and impractical projects, and he cited one that 
would appear to be an almost total loss of $30,000 or 
$40,000. 

In conclusion this gentleman points out that the 
people who were clamoring the loudest for throwing 
this money away are now freest in their criticism of 
the deplorable state of our national defense. He might 
also easily have added that these folks would be the 
loudest in their denunciations of past extravagance 
when pay day comes and the tax collector begins to 
bear down to take care of our national debt, or when, 
worse still, a continued complete indifference to the 
national debt has cracked the national economy and 
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After All, It’s Up to Us 


brought on a depression that will make the last one 
by comparison seem as joyous as an American Legion 
convention. 


PEOPLE are funny that way. Few of them can re- 
sist the lure of something for nothing, and those few 
who can resist will usually fall in line to the pork 
barrel to get their share, no matter how odious the 
principle of the pork barrel may appear to them in 
their calmer moments. 

We believe this gentleman’s letter reflects the view- 
point of an enormous number of substantial and 
thoughtful American citizens. We believe that the 
overwhelming majority of this type of citizens has 
been opposed to the extravagant futility of our na- 
tional economic policy in recent years, yet unquestion- 
ably the great majority of the general public has ap- 
proved these extravagances under the pleasant delu- 
sion that the people were getting something for noth- 
ing. Community has vied with community and state 
contested with state to see who could get the most 
gravy out of this seemingly inexhaustible flowing bow] 
of patronage. 

The scramble continues as the military prepared- 
ness program gets under way. Every community 
thinks it ought to have some sort of factory, fort, 
shipyard or what not, and all sorts of pressure is be- 
ing brought to bear to get these vital defense indus- 
tries located on a pork barrel basis instead of a pro- 
duction basis. 

Can a public which has looked to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for several vears for the solution of every 
financial problem suddenly be brought to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that it has been on the giving end as 
well as the receiving end during these years, and that 
from now on it is going to be almost entirely on the 
giving end? We are not facing realities at present. 
Our Congress has appropriated about 15 billion dol- 
lars for military needs and has passed a tax bill which 
is a ghastly joke, and which will not produce enough 
additional revenue to keep the preparedness program 
going two weeks. 


THE readers of COTTON are mostly substantial, re- 
sponsible business men who must view this particular 
problem with the utmost alarm and apprehension. It 
is perfectly obvious that this country cannot continue 
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to live off of its own fat forever. We cannot continue 
to take money out of the banks and stick government 
I.0.U.’s in them instead. We have been doing this for 
years. The futile Federal expenditures have not re- 
established normal business and have not reduced un- 
employment. The money which has been borrowed 
and spent by the Federal Government has quickly re- 
turned to the banks, since without revived business 
confidence the new owners of this money have had 
nothing to do with it but store it. The Government 
then takes it out of the bank again, sticks some fresh 
I.0.U.’s in to take its place, and spends it once again. 
No such chaotic system of finance can last long. 
Huge expenditures for military purposes will neces- 
sarily put money in circulation, and we will have an- 
other phoney period of prosperity that will fly to 
pieces like a dynamited chicken coop the instant the 
government expenditures cease. : 
There is only one way to achieve armaments or 
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prosperity, and that is through hard work. That part 
of the population which remains in civilian pursuits 
is going to have to dig up the means of support for 
that portion which is diverted to the military estab- 
lishment. These people that are on the supporting 
end have therefore either got to do with less for them- 
selves or work harder to produce as much as they have 
been accustomed to. Reduced to simpler terms we 
might say that if there are a given number of wage 
earners in the United States in strictly civilian pur- 
suits, and we need to take, say, 20 per cent of them 
exclusively for military purposes, the remaining 80 
per cent have either got to work longer and harder to 
make up the lost production or do without the things 
produced. But that would mean giving up some cher- 
ished “social reforms’’, so there is little likelihood that 
we will do anything so practical or realistic until we 
have to, and then it may be too late. 
(Continued on page 122.) 





Textiles in National Defense 





JUST AS National Defense occupies the paramount 

spot in the thinking and actions of America, the 
subject is given the major portion of this issue of 
CoTTON (Serving the Teztile Industries). 

Starting on the next page, we present a symposium 
of contributions on the subject of “Textiles in 
National Defense”. We feel that this treatment is 
timely, and that these discussions, singly and together, 
constitute a valuable contribution to understanding 
of this subject. 

Second only to personal patriotism in a time of na- 
tional emergency, the chief concern of the individuals 
who make up the far-flung textile industries is with 
the manner in which these industries, and their com- 
ponent parts, can best assist and contribute. Even 
the layman is aware of the tremendously vital part 
that textiles play in properly and adequately equipping 
the fighting forces of this nation. Textiles’ contribu- 
tion may be ranked second only to the actual imple- 
ments of fighting, and they enter even here. 

But in the stress of emotion and haste, confusions, 
misunderstandings and uncertainties have arisen—all 
complicated further by unfortunate threats of re- 
prisals and implications of restrictions. These pros- 
pective barriers to national solidarity, it is true, bear 
the label of punitive politics, but serve to confuse mat- 
ters just the same. 

In obligation to our own field, to clarify the rela- 
tionship of textiles to the paramount program of Na- 
tional Defense, and at the same time to reflect the 
thinking and actions of the various branches of tex- 
tiles in relation to it, the special articles in this issue 
are presented. 

Textile manufacturing and distribution are so ex- 
tensive and ramified that the task of presenting an 
accurate analysis of the subject applicable to all ele- 
ments would be an impossible task through the eyes 
of one observer or from the viewpoint of one organ- 
ization. Happily, however, the textile industry in its 
various major branches is fortunately implemented 





with trade associations that are effective, progressive 
and respected. All of them have done yeoman service 
for their respective divisions of the industry, as wit- 
ness their activities, and consequent rise in prestige, 
during the days of NRA and other governmental ac- 
tivities. Their offices are the clearing-houses, and 
sounding boards, and outposts of their clientele, and 
properly so, and, in the present emergency—as in more 
normal times—these organizations are the proper and 
accepted spokesmen of the industry. 

It was logical, therefore, to ask these association 
heads—Fisher for the New England mills, McLaurine 
for the South, Besse for wool, Cheney for underwear, 
and the others—to present to their respective groups, 
and to the industry and to government and to the 
public, in this symposium, their views and policies on 
this vital topic. 

This they have done, with the result that we offer 
here a thorough, up-to-date, and authoritative picture 
of the whole subject of Textiles in National Defense. 

To augment these discussions, we secured, from an 
important officer engaged in the actual job of securing 
the textiles needed in the Defense program, an honest, 
straightforward point of view from the government’s 
side of the problem. 

It is interesting to note, in reading the several con- 
tributions, how in practically every case, the contribu- 
tor discusses an important angle of the subject not 
covered exhaustively by the others. Each approached 
the broad subject from the point of view of his branch 
of the industry, and defined its relation to the pro- 
gram. In several cases, the writer especially empha- 
sized some point because of previous training and ex- 
perience or individual inclination—with the result 
that, combined, these discussions present the most com- 
plete, and most authoritative analysis of the subject 
that has yet appeared, and it is offered here as a con- 
tribution to fuller understanding by the industry of 
its opportunities and obligations in the program of 

TEXTILES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Southern Cotton-Textile Mills 


Are Ready to Aid Defense 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Sec.-Treas., American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


IN CONSIDERING the National 

Defense Program, every in- 
dustry is trying to find out what 
part it will play in this program. 
The cotton-textile industry is and 
will continue to be a vital factor in 
it. The industry, naturally, must 
be thoroughly prepared to meet 
any demands placed upon it. 

In spite of the fact that Spindles 
in Place were far in excess of pres- 
ent spindles in place when World 
War I made its demands upon the 
industry, the industry found a 
rapid expansion necessary to meet 
these demands. In the years that 
followed, when dislocations began 
to try to assume some form of nor- 
mality, the industry found that it 
had over-expanded for a peace- 
time program. In the changes in 
physical equipment which took 
place in those days, the industry 
was impressed with the idea that 
the old mills and old equipment 
could not compete with the newer 
mills and the more modern equip- 
ment. 

Two conditions have resulted 
from this realization. The first re- 
sult was that many mills that had 
money and means thoroughly mod- 
ernized their plants and have be- 
come so impressed with the value 
of modernized equipment that at 
present many mills have the most 
modern equipment available. The 
second result was that old mills 
with poor equipment that were un- 
able to modernize, have had to go 
out of business and some have been 
junked. This modernizing and 
junking program has resulted in a 
dimunition of spindles from an ap- 
proximate 36,000,000 in place to 
less than 25,000,000 spindles in 
place with less than 238,000,000 
spindles active during July 1940. 

The general public may look at 
these figures and think that the 
cotton-textile industry will again 
find itself poorly prepared to meet 


the demands that may be placed 
upon it in the present National De- 
fense Program. Such a conclusion 
is far from the facts. During the 
last two decades, the cotton-textile 
industry has perhaps made more 
rapid strides in its managerial and 
manufacturing processes than ever 
before in its history. This state- 
ment is substantiated by the fact 
that in the year 1936-37 approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 bales of cotton 
were consumed by approximately 
23,000,000 spindles. This amount 
of cotton is greater than was ever 
consumed at any time by the 36.- 
000,000 spindles in place in the 
early 1920s. 

It may be enlightening to men- 
tion casually a few of the mana- 
gerial and manufacturing improve 
ments that have taken place in the 
industry. Perhaps the first and 
outstanding improvement is the 


scientific development that has so 
greatly improved the efficiency of 
machines and plant lay-out. 

improvement 


The next 
manifested itself 
in scientific man- 
agement and in the 
selection of person- 


great 


nel..  Manufactur- 
ing processes are 
no longer’ tradi- 


tional or accepted 
“rule - of - thumb” 
methods. This new 
machinery and this 
new personnel 


Mr. McLaurine, at 
his desk in the as- 
soctation’s execu- 
tive offices in 
Charlotte, N.C... 





have thoroughly awakened and 
have thoroughly revised cotton- 
textile mill procedure. 

A third factor which has con- 
tributed largely to efficient produc- 
tion had its origin in two sources. 
Scientific agriculture and crop con- 
trol have improved the grade and 
staple of cotton. Scientific man- 
agement in the mills has found 
that it is very advantageous to 
study carefully the types of cotton 
that it can manufacture best in its 
plant and has secured expert and 
highly trained technical men for 
their cotton departments. In short, 
the purchasing of raw cotton is one 
of the most scientific and exact 
processes in the mills today. 

So as we look into the Nat-ona! 
Defense Program and study the 
part that the cotton-textile indus- 
try will contribute, we find an in- 
dustry today very different from 
the one that we found in making 
preparation for World War I. 

In thinking of the National De- 
fense Program, the point of con- 
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cern naturally clusters around the 
question as to whether or not th» 
industry can produce, in sufficient 
quantities, the types of goods that 
the Government will need. During 
the year in which the industry con- 
sumed almost 8,000,000 bales of 
cotton it was operating a little in 
excess of two regular shifts of for- 
ty hours each per week. 


The Effect of Modernization 


Modernization is still in process. 
Many mills that are only partly 
modernized are being complete'y 
modernized and other mills, that 
have delayed, now realize that they 
must modernize or be eliminated by 
the fierce competition which still 
exists in the industry. 

From the foregoing statements, 
it would seem reasonable to assume 
that, under the pressure of demand, 
a third shift can be inaugurated 
which would enable the industry to 
consume between two and four mil- 
lion extra bales of cotton. This 
means that the industry in its pres- 
ent condition, under the pressure of 
domestic demands and National 
Defense, can consume between 10 
and 12 million bales annually 
which would seem ample for any 
emergency that may arise. 

The new machines under scien- 
tific management such as now ex- 
ists in the better mills make it pos- 
sible for the mills to construct any 
type of manufactured cotton-textile 
products that the Government may 
need, and not seriously interfere 
with current domestic demand. 

These statements indicate that 
the physical and managerial ca- 
pacity of the cotton-textile industry 
is thoroughly adequate. 


“We Remember the Last One” 


A second factor of importance in 
appreciating the efficiencies of the 
cotton-textile industry in meeting 
the requirements of the National 
Defense Program is the fact that 
the experiences of World War I 
are still fresh in the minds of most 
mill managers today. This is worth 
much to them. Another fact of 
importance is that particularly 
ever since the Defense Program 
has been set up, the industry has 
had representatives in Washington 
co-operating with the National De- 
fense Commission in tabulating 
the possible demands that the Gov- 
ernment will make upon the indus- 
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try and in cataloging the mills 
most capable of producing the 
goods and articles needed. 

Another fact of importance is 
the fact that since World War I 
both the Government and The Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, which was es- 
tablished in 1926, have been very 
active in gathering and assembling 
statistics and information relative 
to the industry. In other words 
since the cotton-textile industry 
has had the experience of World 
War I and since the demands that 
will be made for National Defense 
in the present emergencies will not 
be very different from the demands 
made in World War I as to types 
of goods, and since the industry 
has been thoroughly cataloged with 
statistics of so many types, and 
since it has had able representa- 
tives in Washington co-operating 
with the National Defense Commis- 
sion it is not unreasonable to state 
that the industry is in a very fa- 
vorable condition to co-operate 
fully in the program of National 
Defense, in so far as types of ma- 
terials and quantities are needed. 

Many people think of National 
Defense from a rather restricted 
point of view. They think of fur- 
nishing to the Government its 
needs and fail to recognize a social 
need that exists in the locality in 
which these defense items will be 
manufactured. In other words, a 
National Defense Program can be 
conducted so that materials and 
war supplies can be furnished in 
adequate amounts, but at the ex- 
pense of domestic needs and with a 
possibility of social and industrial 
dislocations in the community and 
in the nation. If these are too gen- 
eral and too powerful they would 
weaken the philosophy and effec- 
tiveness of preparedness more than 
the mere possession of munitions 
and men would strengthen it. 

The cotton-textile industry has 
taken cognizance of this fact and 
is able to furnish its quota for de 
fense without causing any disturb- 
ing social or industrial dislocations. 
This does not mean that the indus- 
try is going to be undisturbed by 
the Defense Program, that it will 
not suffer inconveniences and be 
taxed with extra heavy expenses. 
Parenthetically, I should indicate 
that in using the term “extra ex- 
penses” I am not referring to any 
form of taxes. I refer to extra 


machines, replacements, the shift- 
ing of employees, the inability to 
train new employees in a satisfac- 
tory and sensible way as now for- 
bidden by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

If it should become necessary for 
the mills to employ extra help, 
there are very few efficient work- 
ers available. Most of the new 
workers will require training, 
therefore, it would seem reasonable 
and equitable that the cotton-tex- 
tile industry should receive reason- 
able consideration with the appli- 
cation of the rules and regulations 
now in force in reference. to the 
training of new employees. It is 
but natural to suppose that as soon 
as the general Defense Program 
gets underway, many trained me- 
chanics now in the cotton-textile 
industry will be attracted to the 
shipbuilding yards, airplane fac- 
tories, and other places where rates 
of pay will be so much more than 
the textile industry can afford to 
pay. 


Problems in Training Help 


These jobs will be made vacant 
and the textile industry will be 
handicapped in trying to replace 
these trained men with other 
trained men because the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act forbids a sen- 
sible training program for this 
emergency. If the mill should lose 
many of these key men it will be a 
serious handicap, not through any 
fault of its own but through the 
unwise application of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 

Since the cotton-textile industry 
is eager to contribute its part in 
the National Defense Porgram, and 
will make its contribution regard- 
less of the cost and conditions, it 
would seem reasonable to expect 
the Government to make it as easy 
as possible to do this and not penal- 
ize the industry when a reasonable 
interpretation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act would relieve this 
Situation and not cause any social 
setback to labor. 

As we have indicated, a defense 
program implies not only a thor- 
ough preparation by securing men, 
munitions, and supplies, but a so- 
cial and political preparedness of 
all the people. Every industry that 
contributes its full part must make 


(Continued on page 87.) 
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Lessons Learned in World War I 


Helpful in Present Emergency 


By Russell T. Fisher 


President, the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


ONE SENTENCE in the Indus- 
drial Mobilization Plan (Re- 
vision of 1939) seems to summar- 
ize industry’s position in relation 
to adequate defense: 
“The success of a modern fighting 
force is dependent upon the nation’s 
readiness to satisfy promptly its re 
quirements and munitions.” 

Several months ago, when it be- 
came evident that the country 
must arm for defense and accomp- 
lish it with the least possible de- 
lay, the writer arranged a confer- 
ence with the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to discuss the procurement 
program for cotton textiles. It was 
apparent at this conference that 
there would be little or no diffi- 
culty in securing cotton textile re- 
quirements, with possible minor 
exceptions. The cotton textile in- 
dustry was prepared. 

This situation did not come 
about by accident, but was large- 
ly the result of years of prepara- 
tion under the guidance of the 
Army and Navy Departments, in 
co-operation with the industry. To 
be sure, the peacetime procure- 
ment plans developed under the 
Assistant Secretary of War had as 
an objective preparations for “M- 
Day”, but the basic groundwork 
on which this program was built 
is sufficiently fundamental so that 
it required only the authorization 
of Congress to put procurement 
plans for defense into effect. 

The smoothness with which the 
tremendous purchases of cotton 
fabrics have been made is the re- 
sult of a number of carefully pre- 
pared and worked out programs, 
some of which will be briefly 
sketched. 


Lessons from World War I 


Recognizing the influence of in- 
dustrial and economic factors on 
modern warfare, Congress shortly 
after the last World War, passed 


legislation providing for the draft- 
ing of peacetime plans to enable 
the armed forces of the country 
to go into action with the least 
possible delay. These plans for 
securing the necessary munitions 
—and by munitions is meant sup- 
plies of every kind—were placed 
directly under the supervision of 
the Assistant Secretary of War. 
Execution of the program required 
the compilation of a list of all mu- 
nitions necessary to put an army 
of a predetermined number of men 
into the field, the quantities sched- 
uled varying with the number of 
men to be called. After these lists 
of munitions had been prepared, 
timetables of deliveries were made 
to show how much of each item 
must be delivered by certain speci- 
fied periods. 

When this preliminary work had 
been done it was referred to the 
Procurement Officers in the sever- 
al corps areas, who were respon- 
sible for the field work entailed. 
Industrial surveys of these areas 
were made and manufacturing 
plants contacted. Plants involved 
were then requested to sign con- 


tracts for materials to be delivered 
according to a prepared schedule, 
with everything specified except 
the price to be paid, and this to be 
determined at the time the con- 
tracts were put into effect. With 
these sources of supplies ready for 
production at a given time, not 
only industry but each plant in an 
industry was able to visualize its 
part in handling any emergency. 

The present defense program 
has developed slowly, enabling 
procurement officers to anticipate 
their requirements and follow the 
usual procedure of purchasing 
cotton goods through competitive 
bids. The assurance that the cot- 
ton-textile industry could, because 
of its tremendous capacity, take 
care of the requirements eliminat- 
ed the need for putting “M-Day” 
contracts into force. 


Simplifying the Specifications 


To these plans for adequate sup- 
plies in time of emergency may be 
credited the elimination of much 
of the contusion in previous emer- 


gencies. There were, of course. 
many other factors that helped 
simplify the program. Prior to 


and during the World War, much 
confusion and many unnecessary 


manufacturing problems were 





Mr. Fisher, at his desk in Boston 
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brought about through the lack of 
standardization in specifications. 
Each department of the Federal 
Government bought on its own 
specifications, and in many in- 
stances the only difference be- 
tween the individual specifications 
would be slight changes of no 
practical importance. To _ illus- 
trate, there were some 14 or 15 
specifications for cotton duck, 
varying only in slight degrees. 
Therefore, if a mill were supplying 
six different departments with 
duck, there were probably six dif- 
ferent inspectors and six different 
sets of specifications. The result, 
of course, was confusion and 
waste. 

In 1919, under the guidance of 
the late Dr. W. S. Stratton, then 
director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, a co-ordination and 
simplification program was inau- 
gurated at the Bureau for the pur- 
pose of eliminating as many speci- 
fications as possible. While the 
primary purpose of this program 
was to develop one specification 
for use by all Government depart- 
ments purchasing the article, a 
secondary object was to make such 
changes in the specifications as 
were necessary to bring the Gov- 
ernment requirements into line 
with commercial practice. 

The first standardization pro- 
gram for cotton textiles was on 
numbered duck and was carried 
out under the supervision of the 
writer. Duck was selected be- 
cause practically every depart- 
ment of the Government pur- 
ehased it in more or less quantity 
under separate specifications, and 
because a preliminary study indi- 
cated no sound reason existed for 
the variations that occurred in the 
specifications between Govern. 
mental department. 


The Federal Specifications 
Board 


The Bureau of Standards invit- 
ed the duck manufacturers to co- 
operate and were fortunate in the 
industry’s selection of men to rep- 
resent the manufacturers—Mr. 


Harry: -L..Bailey of Wellington, 
Sears Company, and the late Mr. 
Wallace Ball of Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills. With the splendid co- 
operation of the industry through 
these representatives, a program 
was worked out and a numbered 
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duck specification drawn up that 
has since become standard not 
only for the Government but for 
the industry. 

The success of this and other 
preliminary standardization proj- 
ects led to the next step—the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Speci- 
fications Board, made up of one 
representative from each depart- 
ment of the Federal Government 
interested in purchasing. The du- 
ties of this Board were to formu- 
late and adopt, as Government 
Standards, specifications devel- 
oped through this procedure. Now, 
Federal Specification Board speci- 
fications in effect must be used 
by all Government departments, 
unless they can establish that the 
use for which the material is in- 
tended requires a separate specifi- 
cation. 

While such standardization was 
resisted by both Government de- 
partments and by industry in the 
early stages, the standards have 
been in effect long enough to dem- 
onstrate the advantages to both 
parties. As the program devel- 
oped to include other fabrics, in- 
dustry was invited to be repre- 
sented and for many years a com- 
mittee from the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers carried on this contact work. 
The committee operated under the 
direction of Mr. Harry L. Bailey 
as chairman and the writer as 
secretary. 

As an outgrowth of this stand- 
ardization work, a program of sim- 
plification was initiated, with the 
primary purpose of eliminating un- 
necessary, variety in staple articles 
of supply. For example, by agree- 
ment between the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice and the Cotton 
Duck Association, the 460 differ- 
ent weights and widths of cotton 
duck formerly in general use were 
reduced to 94. In practice the 
manufacturers agreed to carry 
only the 94 regular or standard 
fabrics in stock, and the other 
fabrics had to be made as special- 
ties on order only and in units of 
not less than 500 yards. 

While duck has been given as 
an illustration, similar programs 
were worked out for practically 
all the more important fabrics 
purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This concentration of require- 


ments to a limited range automat- 
ically simplified the procurement 
program for emergencies. Working 
under the Federal Specifications 
Board specifications, when applic- 
able, production for one Govern- 
ment department is equally suitable 
for any other department. 

There are, of course, notable ex- 
ceptions to this program of stand- 
ardization, such as aircraft fab- 
rics, where the use of the materia! 
is confined to military purposes 
and the requirements vary with 
the use for which the fabric is in- 
tended. These being for the most 
part non-commercial fabrics, they 
are made only on order. Such dif- 
ficulty as may arise usually comes 
on fabrics like balloon cloth, 
where an especially trained per- 
sonnel is essential to turn out the 
required perfection in cloth. 


Satisfactory Test Methods 


One of the most prolific sources 
of dispute on the acceptability of 
yarns and fabrics during the 
World War came about througt. 
the lack of uniformity in test 
methods and test procedure. This 
problem has been investigated and 
studied by the industry, under the 
leadership of the Textile Committee 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, popularly known as 
Committee D-13. Testing ma- 
chines, test methods and test pro- 
cedure are now all specified by 
that committee in much detail, and 
have been quite universally ac- 
cepted in this country by the Fed- 
eral Government and industry. 

Another development having a 
direct bearing on the industry’s 
capacity to produce has been the 
concentration of the industry in 
fewer mills, operating longer 
hours and at a higher degree of 
efficiency. From what was essen- 
tially a single shift industry with 
an average week of about 53 
hours, the mills now operate two 
shifts of 40 hours each, or a total 
of 80 hours per week. 

Together with an appreciation 
of the dependence of armed forces 
on sources of supply has come rec- 
ognition of the need for officers 
with some training in the different 
specialized industrial fields. To 
provide a small nucleus of officers 
trained in textiles in the War and 
Navy Departments and in the Ma- 
rine Corps, these branches of the 
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service have sent selected men to 
study at the Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. With this back-ground in 
textiles, these officers have been 
able to smooth out many of the 
manufacturers’ difficulties in 
dealing with the Government. 
Another feature of the Indus- 
trial Mobilization Plan that has 
been executed in principle is the 
appointment of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council for Nation- 
al Defense, with its various sec- 
tions dealing with commodities. 
The textile industry is fortunate in 
the choice of men representing it 
on the Textile Division, under the 
direction of Robert T. Stevens. 
These men have given their time 


Southern Mills Are Ready 
(Continued from page 84.) 


its contribution in all of these 


phases. 

The international situation has 
caused terrific dislocations in the 
agricultural economy of the South. 
One of these dislocations is in the 
surplus cotton that already exists 
and will likely be increased unless 
some domestic uses are made for 
it. Social and political unrest is 
motivated by economic uncertainty. 
The cotton-textile industry along 
with other agencies is making the 
most strenuous effort that it has 
ever made to consume this year’s 
crop, which if accomplished, will 
be of great economic benefit to 
southern farmers. This economic 
benefit will reflect itself in social 
and political allegiances to the 
principles which our Government 
for so long has traditionally de- 
voted itself. Unconsciously such a 
condition develops a patriotic devo- 
tion for this nation. There is a 
deep and significant philosophy im- 
plied in these statements which too 
many people who worship only 
things, fail to appreciate. This is 
a contribution to National Defense 
that is by no means insignificant. 

Another contribution that the 
cotton-textile industry has made to 
National Defense is its sane and 
sensible industrial relations pro- 
gram. The cotton-textile industry 
has been noted for its social-mind- 
edness from its inception. For 
many decades its welfare program 
has adorned the pages of industrial 


and have done much to iron out in- 
cipient problems, as well as having 
planned procurement schedules to 
prevent the development of bottle- 
necks. 

While there are of course other 
factors in the problem of procure- 
ment for defense, and while un- 
doubtedly many difficulties of ma- 
jor or minor importance will ma- 
terialize, it is obvious that the 
plans so carefully worked out 
have, for the most part, proved 
sound. The fact that the demand 
for textiles for defense purposes 
came at a time when the industry 
was operating on relatively short- 
time, which helped greatly in get- 
ting production under way and de- 
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history. Now that industrial so- 
ciety has, to a large extent, passed 
the welfare period and stepped over 
into the industrial relations period, 
perhaps no industry in the nation 
has made such progress as has the 
cotton-textile industry in the ex- 
panded philosophy of labor. Al- 
though class-consciousness has be- 
come very acute in many industries 
and in many areas, the average mill 
manager through his close relation- 
ship and co-operation with his 
people has kept this disturbing ele- 
ment to a minimum. In many 
places, class-consciousness does not 
exist at all. 

The point emphasized here is the 
unity that exists between manage- 
ment and labor—the unity of in- 
terests. Labor appreciates man- 
agement and management appreci- 
ates labor. Both are united in a 
common cause. Their economic 
inter-dependencies are fully appre- 
ciated. Their loyalty and devotion 
to such conditions unconsciously 


‘cause them to have a loyalty and 


devotion to a country in which such 
conditions can exist and make them 
patriotic in desiring to protect such 
a nation from any encroachments 
that might destroy such situations. 
In considering these statements 
it is hardly necessary to state that 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association through its officers 
and members, throughout «its 44 
years of existence in constructive 
philosophy and ideals, has contrib- 
uted much in the realization of the 
conditions heretofore mentioned. 
There then naturally follows the 
question as to what part the asso- 
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liveries made with the minimum 
delay, does not detract in any way 
from the effectiveness of the Mob- 
ilization Plan. 

This article is not intended to 
imply that all the sources of trou- 
ble in supplying cotton textiles 
for war purposes have been elim- 
inated. Real progress has been 
made, however, and many of the 
most serious difficulties experi- 
enced in the World War have been 
corrected. Of equal importance is 
the recognition by representatives 
of both the Federal Government 
and the industry that the success 
of a modern fighting force in sat- 
isfying promptly its requirements 
in munitions is a mutual problem. 


ciation can furnish in the National 
Defense Program which is now in 
the course of preparation. We of- 
fer the following general state- 
ments because it is difficult to be 
specific in such a rapidly changing 
and disorganized world: 


1. It will furnish advisors and in 
formation pertaining to the textile in- 
dustry to the Government. 


2. It can and will furnish commit- 
tees for the Government to co-operate 
with it in plans for effective purchas- 
ing and delivery of goods. 


o. It will act as a forum or clear- 
ing house for the industry in co-opera- 
tive or distributive efforts. 


4. It will act as a clearing house 
for the securing, assembling and dis- 
tributing of statistics and information 
of value to the industry in the Defense 
Program. 


o It will assist in the establish- 
ment of an equitable and fair relation 
Ship between the Government in its de 
mands, and the capacities and respor 
sibilities of the industry. 


6. It will keep the industry and the 
public intelligently informed, insofar 
as it is possible, as to the program and 
progress of how the textile industry is 
aiding the Defense Program. 


7 It will continue to operate, as it 
has during its long years of existence, 
under democratic principles and do ey- 
erything within its power to preserve 
the American way of life for the mill 
owners, the mill workers, for society 
and for the nation as a whole. 

We feel that such a contribution 
will meet with satisfactory ap 
proval from the most ardent pa- 
triot. 
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The Woolen Industry is Geared 


to Assist National Defense 


iy Arthur Besse 


President, National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


MANY misconceptions exist as re- 

spects the National Defense 
Program and its possible effects 
on various industries. One major 
difficulty is that apparently no 
single “program” exists. 

Without knowledge of what the 
program is or may be, it is almost 
impossible to determine its pos- 
sible effects upon industry. Dur- 
ing the early summer the idea 
seemed to be to acquire, against 
the possibility of some sudden 
emergency, certain stocks of stra- 
tegic materials which it might be 
difficult to secure at short notice. 
As time goes on, however, it would 
appear that the program has been 
changed so that what is now con- 
templated is a training program on 
a huge scale. This is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

The confusion as to what the 
program is to be has had its ef- 
fect upon the acquisition of stra- 
tegic stocks and has been much in 
evidence in the debates on the con- 
scription bill. In connection with 
this bill, it should be said that if 
we are to engage in war, soldiers 
should be selected by lot since 
those mustered in first run a 
greater risk of being among the 
casualties, but if we are to embark 
on a training program, it should 
be a universal program’ with 
chance playing no part in the se- 
lection of the men. If our young 
men are to be asked to give a year 
to military training as protection 
against future trouble, all should 
have a year’s training, not merely 
those whose names are drawn out 
of a hat. Unfortunately, because 
of this confusion of thought, the 
conscription bill as now drafted 
uses a technic appropriate for 
building an active wartime army 
instead of instituting a real sys- 
tem of compulsory military train- 
ing. But nobody seems to know 
whether we are now training for 


defense or mobilizing for war. 

A decision on this point is vital 
before we can determine what the 
needs of our military establish- 
ment really: are. Of necessity a 
training program involves the ex- 
penditure of military equipment. 
You cannot have your cake and 
eat it too, so that if we use tin, 
powder, shoes, clothing, etc., in 
training camps, those same ar- 
ticles are not available as a re- 
serve for any sudden emergency 
and dual supplies of certain items 
should accordingly be provided if 
in the event of a possible emer- 
gency current stocks of such items 
might prove inadequate. 

A training program, however, 
does not involve the expenditure 
of all items of military equipment 
at the same proportionate rate. 
The percentage of munitions used 
as compared with needs in actual 
combat would be relatively low; 
the percentage of clothing re- 
quired by an army in training, as 
contrasted with what the same 
number of men would need in time 
of actual war, would be relatively 
higher. Thus, if we are to train 
men on the scale contemplated, a 
considerable amount of uniform 
cloth and blankets will be used up 
over a period of time. 

The regular army now has an 
authorized strength of 375,000. If 
we add 900,000 drafted trainees, 
that makes a total of 1,275,000 plus 
perhaps another 335,000 National 
Guardsmen for the first year. The 
National Guard would appear to 
be liable under the law for one 
year of service only. The maxi- 
mum number of men in camp at 
any time during the coming year 
(assuming no further change in the 
laws governing the enrollment of 
men in the various services) would 
be 1,610,000; with the probability 
that it would not exceed 1,200,000. 

On the basis of this number of 





men in training, the Army has al- 
ready contracted for a very con- 
siderable percentage of whatever 
will be needed in the way of wool- 
en and worsted products during 
the current fiscal year which ends 
on June 30, 1941. Some additionai 
Sshirting material and blankets 
may be required but the quantity 
is not large. The real problem 
comes in determining how large a 
reserve of cloth and _ blankets 
should be on hand on June 30, 
1941. <A decision on this matter 
depends upon whether or not the 
training program is to be contin- 
ued, and upon possible changes in 
the international situation. Even 
with only the regular army of 
375,000 mobilized certain reserves 
are necessary because of the time 
lag between the first step in wool 
manufacture and the production 
of the completed uniform. So the 
size of the reserve depends both 
upon the number of men in serv- 
ice currently using up material 
and upon the outlook for the fu- 
ture. 


Looking back at the war period 
in 1918, it will be recalled that so 
far as the wool-textile industry 
was concerned, the limiting fac- 
tors were two: First, the insuffi- 
ciency of the supply of wool; and, 
second, the lack of familiarity on 
the part of mills with the require- 
ments of the Army. This latter 
difficulty resulted in the produc- 
tion of a considerable amount of 
uniform cloth and of blankets 
which were below standard but 
which nevertheless had to be used 
because of the urgent need for 
haste. There was no shortage of 
productive equipment although 
the need for rapid production did 
result in an increase in multiple- 
shift operation. 


The maximum requirements for 
any possible future military needs 
of the United States would not 
necessitate the use of more than 
about 16,000 broad looms on a sin- 
gle-shift basis. Since there are in 
place a total of approximately 42,- 
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000 broad looms and about 5,000 
narrow looms, it is obvious that the 
industry is well equipped for any 
possible demands which might be 
made upon it. The worst that 
could possibly happen is that an 
unexpected need for fabrics for 
the Army might coincide with a 
peak civilian demand, in which 
case it might be necessary for a 
time to delay civilian deliveries or 
to increase temporarily the num- 
ber of looms operating on multiple 
shifts. 

There is little probability that 
any emergency military demand 
would make it necessary to en- 
trust Army business to mills un- 
familiar with the requirements. 
Not only have the mills benefited 
by their experience in 1917 and 
1918, but during the last few 
months an increasing number of 
mills have been turning out over- 
coating, worsted shirting, uniform 
cloth and blankets for the Army, 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
and are fully conversant with the 
details of manufacture. The quar- 
termaster has made a careful 
check of the facilities of the wool- 
textile mills throughout the coun- 
try and is in a position to know 
what the mills can manufacture 
and how rapidly they can make de- 
liveries, so there is little chance 
that mills will be asked to pro- 
duce fabrics which they are not 
equipped to manufacture properly. 

There remains the question of 
the adequacy of the wool supply. 
There is plenty of wool available; 
the only question is as to wheth- 
er, in the event of a sudden emer- 
gency, there would be any inter- 
ruption in shipments of such wool 
to this country. Since our own 
supply in such a case would be in- 
adequate, we should have to look 
to the Southern Hemisphere— 
Australia, South America. or 
South Africa. Assuming that last 
vear’s clips in those areas have 
already been completely used (this 
is not the case but definite fig- 
ures are difficult to obtain), we 
could tap the 1940 clips which are 
now beginning to come to the mar- 
ket in very substantial volume. 
These Southern Hemisphere wool 


clips are estimated, in grease 
pounds, as follows: 
Australia, 1,100,000,000; New 


Zealand, 325,000,000; Argentina, 
250,000,000; Uruguay, 125,000,000; 


Mr. Besse, shown 
while testifying be- 
fore a government 
committee in Wash- 
ington tcl 


South -Africa, 250,- 
000,000; Total, 2,050,- 
000,000. 

Of this amount the 
producing countries 
themselves could not 
use in excess of 200,000,000 pounds 
since they have a very limited 
amount of textile machinery in- 
stalled. This would leave not less 
than 1,850,000,000 pounds. The 
only countries having access to 
this wool at present are: 1, Great 
Britain; 2, America; and 3, Japan. 

The average British peace time 
consumption of imported wools va- 
ries from 350,000,000 to 375,000,- 
000 pounds. Let us assume that 
Britain needs, and can use, anoth- 
er 500,000,000 pounds for war time 
military requirements, although it 
is doubtful if her machinery can 
handle so large an extra amount. 
This would make a total of 850,- 
000,000 pounds for Great Britain. 

The Japanese imports have va- 
ried of late years between 50,000,- 
000 and 138,000,000 pounds. 

The maximum which Britain 
and Japan might use, therefore, 
would seem to be in the-neighbor- 
hood of 950,000,000 to 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds on the basis of a most 
liberal estimate. There still re- 
mains a minimum of 850,000,000 
pounds for which the United 
States of America would seem to 
be the only possible prospective 
customer under present condi- 
tions. It is doubtful if much or 
any wool from the Southern Hem- 
isphere will get through the 
blockade to Sweden, Portugal or 
Russia. Something might be sub- 
tracted for a small Canadian con- 
sumption and also perhaps for 
wool sunk or lost in transporta- 
tion or damaged in storage in mil- 
itary areas, but even with all such 
allowances made, there would 
seem to remain at least 750,000,- 
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000 pounds available to us if need- 
ed. This, in addition to our own 
production of wool, is more than 
any possible military program we 
might adopt would require. 

The problem is to make sure 
that we shall have access to avail- 
able wools if we need them. We 
do not have to actually purchase 
wool at this time since there are 
no other purchasers to take it al! 
if we do not. Accordingly the 
question is largely one of location. 
For this reason it has seemed wise 
to explore the possibility of hav- 
ing some of the British-owned 
wool stored in this country to af- 
ford us protection in the event of 
any difficulty in obtaining and 
shipping wool from the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

There are obvious advantages to 
the British from such a scheme 
and from our point of view it 
would provide definite insurance 
at a minimum of expense against 
any and all demands for military 
clothing and against any interrup- 
tion in shipping from wool centers 
in the Southern Hemisphere. And, 
what is of greatest importance to 
our domestic industry, it would 
give us possible access to a re- 
serve of wool without a disruption 
of the complicated price structure 
of the industry such as would fol- 
low the outright purchase by this 
Government of a substantial re- 
serve stock of wool. With British- 
owned wool stored in this country 
as a strategic reserve, we can be 
sure that the clothing requirements 
of the Army can be met without 
difficulty regardless of what size 
force may be contemplated. 
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Purchases for Defense Needs 


By W. Ray Bell 


President, Association of Cotton-Textile Merchants of New York 


SINCE early May. the woven cot- 

ton cloth markets have had 
their chief inspiration from the 
continuous and increasing demand 
of Federal purchasing agencies for 
supplies necessary in the prepara- 
tions for National Defense. Al- 
though the specifications for fab- 
ries and articles are often pecu'iar 
to the specialized needs of the 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps, 
many mills and marketing agencies 
are familiar with the requirements 
and there has been a wide partici- 
pation in the business. Complete 
records of the contracts already 
placed are not available, but they 
range from cheesecloth to heavy 
duck and fine lawn in construction 
and include a large variety of fab- 
ricated articles from nearly every 
division of the industry. 

Of industrial fabrics, cotton duck 
of all types and descriptions but 
chiefly numbered and army duck 
has been urgently sought. Since 
May 31 to date (Sept. 16) our of- 
fice record of actual awards and fu- 
ture openings of bids shows a total 
of 281% million yards, mostly for 
Army requirements. About 2 mil- 
lion yards of this total were for the 
Navy which in addition has re- 
quired 1,264,000 yards of canvas. 
Additional Army requirements for 
duck products have been 1,280,000 
yards of canvas padding, 850,000 
canvas leggings, 558,500 canvas 
folding cots and 75,000 canvas cot 
covers. Apparel of water repellent 
duck has included 2,500 coats, 2,000 
trousers and 5,100 hats, all for the 
Army. 3,000 canvas pouches were 
for the Navy. The Navy has also 
called for 1,600,000 yards of 


bleached narrow sheeting and sub- 
stantial quantities of unbleached. 
Wide sheetings have largely gone 
to Navy with 392,000 yards of 
bleached and 280,000 yards of un- 
bleached. 

In the apparel field, twills, drills, 


denim, lawn and combed _ broad- 
cloth, are represented by constant- 
ly increasing quantities. From 
May 24 to date, Army purchases of 
combed twill khaki cloth have 
reached 11 million square yards, 
with 2,400,000 square yards of her- 
ringbone twill and 1,600,000 yards 
of twill lining. Olive drab cloth 





W. Ray Bell 


(Since this article was written, Mr. Bell 

has been put in charge of the textile 

advisory committee to the National De- 

fense Commission in Washington. ) 

for overcoat lining is represented 
in Army purchases by 2,844,000 
square yards. Denim is used in 
821,000 barrack bags, 1,048,000 
hats, 800,000 coats and over a mil- 
lion trousers. The Navy also re- 
quires denim in 385,000 trousers. 
40,000 jumpers and 50,000 yards of 
material. 

Other apparel fabrics purchased 
in large volume since May includ 
approximately 12 million yards of 
shrunk drill, which is bought un- 
bleached by Army and bleached by 
Navy. In the latter’s total of nearly 
5 million yards is included 430,000 
yards of slate color. The Marine 
Corps has purchased 120,000 yards 





of unshrunk and unbleached drill 
but their 1,380,000 yards of khaki 
shirting and 1,220,000 yards of 
khaki suiting must be preshrunk. 
Silesia to the extent of 1,712,000 
yards has been bought by all serv- 
ices, with Army predominant. 
Bleached twill is the required fab- 
ric in many Army garments. For 
bakers and cooks there have been 
purchases of 149,000 trousers, 55,- 
000 coats, 123,000 aprons and 38,- 
000 caps, all of this material. Also 
of bleached twill are 50,000 operat- 
ing caps for Army uses and 12,000 
operating aprons for the Navy. 
Navy purchases of chambray shirts 
have averaged 75,000 monthly from 
May to September. 

Among other items of apparel 
are 57,000 pajama coats and 33,000 
trousers to be made of bleached 
nainsook for the Navy. In under- 
garments, the Army buys shorts 
made of combed broadcloth while 
the Navy specification is for nain- 
sook drawers. Since May 24, 
there have been nearly 6 million 
pairs for Army requirements and 
over a million for Navy. 

Handkerchief specifications vary, 
with combed lawn an important 
base fabric. Since June 20, Army 
purchases have been 3 million and 
Navy over 21% million. Rainwear 
is important with 384,000 rubber- 
ized raincoats with a lawn base and 
289,000 with a grey sheeting base. 
The Army has also stipulated 
306,000 oil-treated raincoats with 
optional specifications and about 
2,000 oilskin trousers. Rainwear 
for the Navy uses balloon cloth as 
an outside fabric with the lining of 
unbleached sheeting. Their recent 
purchase was for about 75,000 gar- 
ments. The Marine Corps buy 
ponchos made of rubberized lawn 
—112,000 since August 6. 

In addition, there are substan- 
tial quantities of fabrics such as: 
680,000 yards of nainsook for the 
Marine Corps, 600,000 yards of 
osnaburg for the Army, 84,000 
yards of dyed marquisette for 
Army, 341,000 yards of collar 
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stiffening of 2.85-yard sheeting— 
Army, 1,600,000 yards of airplane 
cloth for Army Air Corps, 121,000 
yards of airplane cloth for Navy, 
205,000 yards of Italian cloth for 
Marine, 55,000 yards of wind- 
resistant twill cloth for Army, and 
980,000 yards of cheesecloth for 
Navy. 

Household fabrics and articles 
are required by all services. Th° 
following consolidated summary of 
requirements announced since the 
beginning of June is_ heavily 
weighted by the Army volume: 
Blankets, 2,483,000; bed sheets, 
about 4,852,000; pillowcases, 416,- 
000; mattress covers, 958,000; mat- 
tresses (ticking), 923,000; pillows 
(ticking), 1,132,000; huck towels, 
4,032,000; Turkish towels, 1,263,- 
000; comforters, 600,000 (print 
cloth covering), and minor quanti- 
ties of sateen, shirting, poplin, per- 
cale, muslin, interlining felt, sand 
fly cloth and jeans. 

This resume by no means covers 
all types of fabrics or articles with 
a base of woven cotton cloth. For 
instance, over a million yards of 
canton flannel has been used in the 
form of 212,000,000 patches for 
cleaning rifles. But it does empha- 





size the breadth of the Defense 
Program in its direct effect on our 
industry, especially with the sec- 
ondary demand for supplies that 
must come from various consuming 
trades to fill government orders 
with their particular products. 
Manufacturers of mattresses, pil- 
lows, comforters, broadcloth shorts, 
handkerchiefs, rainwear, work 
clothing, etc., must amplify their 
normal purchases to make the re- 
quired deliveries against their con- 
tracts. Only in a few instances are 
shipping dates extended beyond the 
end of this year, which indicates 
the services are conservative in 
their estimates, preparing in ad- 
vance for the men who will actually 
have to be outfitted. 

Since each man newly inducted 
into the service must have not only 
original equipment but replace- 
ment and reserve articles, it seems 
probable that the military require- 
ments of clothing and equipment 
will continue to be an important 
element in consumption for a long 
time in the future, with the in- 
creasing strength of our armed 
forces. While to some extent this 
means a decline in civilian demand, 
public consumption will undoubted- 
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Silk and Its Uses 


in Defense Needs 


By Irene L. Blunt 


Secretary, National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 


AS THE COUNTRY’S defense or- 

ganizations move into active 
buying of materials to carry out 
the new plans for military and 
naval preparedness, the makers of 
fine fabrics especially as repre- 
sented by the former silk indus- 
try, finds itself on familiar and 
at the same time unfamiliar 
ground. The direct needs of the 
government are substantially the 
same as those for World War I. 
First come the two essentials, 
made of pure silk, cartridge bag 
cloth and parachute fabric. Second 
come such products as silk thread, 
black silk neckerchiefs for the 


Navy and black silk ties for the 
Army. 

But in another respect, a change 
has come about. During the last 
war, the silk industry found itself 
called upon to supply the civilian 
population with a fabric for cloth- 
ing and general use to take the 
place of woolen and cotton fabrics, 
especially the first. It was a pa- 
triotic duty to give up wool and 
wear fabrics not needed by the 
armed forces—and silk came to 
the fore. Today, the fabrics al- 
ready in common use are of rayon 
made by those mills and there is 
not the same need for meeting an 
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ly be more greatly affected by the 
increase in employment and pay- 
rolls of our armament activity. No 
boom has developed in the Worth 
Street market and it is desirable 
that excesses in commercial specu- 
lation be avoided. Nevertheless, it 
seems certain that full operations 
can be reasonably predicted for the 
industry during the rest of the 
year and that consumption of raw 
cotton for the calendar year wil! 
exceed the 1937 peak of 7,425,000 
bales. 

Except in a few divisions, it is 
believed that the industry will have 
little difficulty in arranging its pro- 
duction to take care of all reason- 
able requirements of woven cotton 
goods. Where bottlenecks have 
occurred, deliveries have been ex- 
tended and production amplified. 
Occasionally, satisfactory  substi- 
tutes have been found. It has been 
the constant endeavor of our Asso- 
ciation and its members to work in 
the closest harmony with Govern- 
ment procurement agencies a’ 
there is satisfaction in the belief 
that our efforts have been helpfu! 
in the organization and effective 
administration of the Defense Pro- 
gram. 


emergency caused by substituting 
for another fiber. The need for 
production of usable weaves at a 
reasonable price, however, is more 
pressing than ever and it is the 
place of the fine goods mill to 
supply those products, to the best 
of its ability. The people of the 
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United States are accustomed to 
having a plentiful supply of cloth- 
ing at relatively low prices and 
with the reports of official action 
to protect the consumer from “ex- 
cessive rises in price”, the ingen- 
uity of the textile industry in pro- 
ducing comfortable and good look- 
ing as well as inexpensive cloth- 
ing materials will be taxed still 
further. 


Of particular interest in this 
connection are the spun rayon- 
and-wool combination fabrics. 


They have been gaining in favor 
during the past vear or so and 
their development comes at the 
right time. Women’s coatings and 
men’s suiting materials are being 
made in the former silk mills 
where any years of experience in 
expert weaving and construction 
of new fabrics is an asset. 

In the field of defense, bids on 
cartridge bag cloth between May 
and September of this year called 
for purchases of approximately 
243,150 yards. This cloth is a 
rough textured weave, resembling 
burlap with the feel of silk—but 
certainly not the appearance— 
that is used in large quantities 
when big guns start to roar. Its 
use is in the very large guns, pri- 
marily in the Navy, where its com- 
plete combustion properties make 
it an essential for the protection 
of the men in charge of the fir- 
ing. Only silk, up to this time, 
has shown a fool-proof record of 
leaving no ash to cause a back- 
fire. The cloth is used to hold the 
powder that is packed in the large 
Shell. When the charge goes off, 
the cloth goes too and, after some 
bad accidents in using other fi- 
bers, silk 1s, at the present, the 
only fiber desired. 

The raw material is usually silk 
noils, the waste product from the 
manufacture of spun silk, itself 
manufactured from waste silk. Im- 
ports of waste silk are watched 
earefully by the Defense Commis- 
sion. During the World War I, 
the War Trade Board required 
that the Silk Association of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., act as its agent in endors- 
ing every bill of lading for waste 
silk that came into the country. 
Today, the new regulations are 
limited to placing waste silk on 
the banned list of exports. A 
problem in the minds of those con- 
cerned, however. is that caused by 
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the greatly decreased use of spun 
silk during the past decade. Spun 
rayon has almost completely 
usurped the field of spun silk and 
the situation is in great contrast 
to 1917 when spun silk was an im- 
portant product of the silk indus- 
try of this country. It kas been 
indicated, however, that if dire 
necessity demands, some substi- 
tute for silk can be found. In the 
meantime, it is preferred that silk 
be used to avoid any uncertainty 
of performance. 

Parachute silk fabric is also a 
pure silk product. During the last 
war, the demand for it was very 
limited as-parachutes had not yet 
come into general use. Some avi- 
ators thought them too cumber- 
some and they were not yet a part 
of standard equipment. It was 
after the war that parachutes be- 
gan to be recognized as a necessi- 
ty. The formation of the well- 
known Caterpillar Club of aviators 
who have had the uncomfortable 
experience of “bailing out” when 
their plane failed was a tribute to 
their appreciation of the silken 
umbrella that was provided by the 
silk “caterpillar” for their safety. 
Since that time, many hours have 
been spent by some of the estab- 
lished silk manufacturers in ex- 
periments on parachute fabrics 
that would be strong enough to 
stand the strain of the air pressure 
and weight of the human freight 
it carried, well constructed enough 
to give even resistance to the air 
for smooth descent, finished in 
such a way that packing and re- 
packing would not spoil the fab- 
ric and as light in weight as was 
possible. 

The usual parachute fabric is a 
plain pure dye silk of a weave sim- 
ilar to Habutai (often referred to 
by the layman as China Silk) or a 
twill weave. It takes about 70 
yards for a parachute and the 
present specifications are the re- 
sult of close co-operation for the 
past two decades between the silk 
manufacturers and Government 
purchasing agents to obtain the 
right fabric and at the same time 
avoid requirements so restrictive 
as to make it difficult for domes- 
tic manufacturers to supply the 
fabric at a reasonable price. 

Parachutes, from being a novel- 
ty, are now almost a _ necessity. 
Parachute troops and the standard 









equipment of parachutes for all 
flyers make the production of suf- 
ficient yardage a real job for the 
experienced manufacturers whose 
workmanship can be depended 
upon to give the best for the least 
expense. The protection of the 
parachute is worth nothing unless 
it is perfect, and the major fea- 
ture of that perfection is the thin 
silk fabric. An indication of fu- 
ture demands is indicated by the 
yardage already opened for bid- 
ding between May and September, 
1940, of 1,600,000 yards. 

Among the less vital supplies 
made by the old line silk manufac- 
turers are the silk neckerchiefs for 
the Navy; a type of thin silk fab- 
ric for parachute flares; banner 
silks, sewing silk, etc. Any or all 
of these, of course, could be made 
of rayon without real hardship 
and the development of the finer 
rayon yarns during the last year 
or so makes this substitution all 
the more simple. The problem of 
using imported raw material that 
may not be readily available is not 
the nightmare it was in 1918. 

The mills feel that their in- 
creased skill in manipulating new 
fibers and new types of construc- 
tion, made necessary by the intro- 
duction of rayon and new equip- 
ment during the past few years, 
will enable them to give better ser- 
vice to the Government and to the 
people of the country in supplying 
essential textile products. 

‘Seite > -——- 
Bibb’s HR Yarn Goes 
into Parachute Harness 

Bibb Manufacturing Company, with 
plants in Georgia, has developed its 
HR yarn, formerly used in the manu- 
facture of high grade automobile tires, 
to the point where it used in 
the webbings of parachute harness and 
yarn, 


is now 


other aero products. The new 


known as Seal-HR, replaces products 
heretofore made for aviation purposes 
from flax, which cannot be secured be 
cause of war conditions in Europe. 


Flax was used prior to the develop- 
ment of Secal-HR because of its tre 
mendous tensile strength, its ability to 
withstand chafing, fumes of poisonous 
gases, ete. The new Bibb yarn is said 
to produce parachute webbings and 
other aero equipment that even exceeds 
in tensile strength the webbings of 
linen. The new yarn produced by Bibb 
is made of American grown cotton, es- 
pecially selected for length and tough- 
ness of fiber, and the manufacturing 
facilities are ample for all needs. 
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“Weavers of Rayon 
Also are Ready” 


By Charles Whitney Dall 


President, National Rayon Weavers’ Association 


THE LATE General William F. 

Draper, in speaking of his 
forebears, pointed out that most 
of them were engaged, directly or 
indirectly, in the manufacture of 
cloth but their records showed 
that they were quick to respond to 
a call to serve their country when 
the occasion demanded it. I think 
this illustrates the spirit of the 
textile industry. It is ready to do 
everything in its power to aid in 
National Defense. In peace times 
most manufacturers, particularly 
those distributing their goods in 
the primary market, prefer to do 
business through the usual estab- 
lished commercial channels, rath- 
er than make the effort to secure 
contracts for their cloth from the 
United States. There is no doubt 
that the less complicated method 
of doing business is more satisfac- 
tory, yet, textile manufacturers in 
an emergency, actual or threat- 
ened, will bend all their energies 
toward supplying the United 
States with what it needs. 

Rayon woven goods do not fig- 
ure largely in government specifi- 
cations. The Army last July 
opened bids for an experimental 
bit of yardage of viscose and cup- 
rammonium satins to be used as 
linings for garments for the Air 
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Corps. So far the Army has not 
experimented in using rayon lin- 
ings for enlisted men’s uniforms 
and overcoats, although, in men’s 
civilian apparel, this is one of the 
largest outlets. The Navy, early 
this month, opened bids for a 
small item of 36-inch black rayon 
linings largely for experimental 
purposes. This may lead to a 
wider use of rayon linings in uni- 
forms for the naval personnel for 
the same reason that they have 


sabotage. 


tory grounds at 
vulnerable areas 


cealed areas and 


the last war shows 
these crimes were committed prior to our declaration of 
war. As a result, 
Statement. said that 
industries, among other precautions, should floodlight fac 
night. 
first line of defense and should be adequately lighted, other 
are: spaces along railroad tracks and 
highways: narrow alleys between buildings; entrances; 
dead end streets. 

The accompanying illustration, furnished by 
Electric Mfg. Company, Des Plaines, Ill, shows an exam 
ple of modern, effective floodlighting of an industrial plant 
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proved of excellent value in civil- 
ian clothing. It is quite possible 
that cloth satisfactory for uni- 
forms for wear in the tropics or 
mild climates may be developed 
from spun rayon with a small per- 
centage of wool, but even if this 
is contemplated it will necessitate 
experiment and test under various 
climatic conditions so that no 
business of any volume can be ex- 
pected for many months. 
Considerable experimentation 
has been made with filament ray- 
on for parachutes. The Air Corps 
has issued specifications covering 
this cloth but, here again, such 


- amounts as have been bought have 


been largely for experimentation 
as silk has been tried, tested and 
proven satisfactory for this pur- 
pose, and there is plenty of silk 
available. Experiments, in a small 
way, have been made in nylon for 
parachute cloth but this has not 
nassed the trial-and-error stage 
vet. 

Consequently rayon cloth manu- 
facturers have not been called 
upon to supply Army and Navy 
defense needs in anything like the 
degree that cotton, wool and silk 
have been. Nevertheless, they are 
prepared to co-operate with the 
Government to their full extent. 
At a meeting held in Washington 
in which the relationship of tex- 
tiles to the subject of prepared- 
ness was being discussed in very 
general terms, and without much 
definite information available, the 
spokesman for the rayon weavers 
summarized the situation with re- 
spect to co-operation with the 
Defense Advisory Commission in 
saying, “Just tell us what you 
want done, and we will do it.” 


Floodlighting for Defense 


TO PERFORM its function in building up the National De- 
fense, American industry must be protected against 
The record of sabotage acts against industry In 


that an overwhelming proportion of 


J. Edgar 'Woover, in a recent public 
the F.B.I. is now recommending that 


While the boundary fence is the 
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The Contributions of Mill 
Employees to National Defense 





By Frank D. Lockman 


President, Southern Textile Association, and 
Superintendent, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C. 


I SHALL endeavor to give, as I 

see it, the part played by the 
operating executives and the em- 
ployees of the textile industry in 
the National Preparedness Pro- 
gram. 

The textile industry uses prac- 
tically all the cotton grown and 
most of the wool produced in mak- 
ing fabrics for clothing, airplanes, 
ships, highways and many other 
uses. The textile industry makes 
it possible for the large concerns 
to produce their cotton seed oil, 
compounds, soaps, greases, etc. 
The large mercantile establish- 
ments, with their thousands of em- 
ployees, and the garment making 
plants with their employees, ex- 
ist only because we have the textile 
industry. 

Of course, it takes employees 
or labor to carry on this industry. 
I know there have been many im- 
provements in the textile indus- 
try machinery in the past 50 
years; and with every improve- 
ment in the machinery more intel- 
ligence in the employees is re- 
quired. 

The beginning of the textile in- 
dustry in the South was an ignoble 
enterprise, with very low wages. 
This was because the poorest. 
most unlearned people were 
brought into the mills to operate 
them. The operatives of these 
mills were collected from the ten- 
ant farmers of the South, and they 
were among the uneducated peo- 
ple. True, there were among 
them as noble and as fine charac- 
ters as will be found anywhere, 
but as a class they were poor, un- 
learned, dependent and ignorant 
of many things. Because of this 
fact, some unscrupulous people 
would take advantage of them in 
many ways. All these things com- 


bined caused the farmers, the city 
and town people to brand the 
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cotton factory” people, as they 





were called at that time, with the 
stigma of being low-bred and in- 
ferior. We have still a few among 
the big land owners, the city peo- 
ple and other manufacturing en- 
terprises that look upon the tex- 
tile operatives as an inferior class. 
However, I am glad there are only 
a few of these. 

But Time has moved along and 
with it the textile industry has 
moved also. Today we as a tex- 
tile industry are turning out about 
as many college graduates with 
pure, clear, clean minds that can 
think straight, act straight, and 
produce as well as any class of 
people in the world. Today we 
have textile industry operatives 
who are filling government posi- 
tions such as congressmen, judges, 
officers in the army; also gover- 
nors, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
professors, teachers, preachers, 
platform orators, and every other 
position of trust that requires a 
respectable man or woman to fill. 
Today you will find the homes of 
the textile industry as well fur- 
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nished in taste and design as any 
class of laborers in the world. 
When it comes to the serving of 
food, there is no class of people 
who can compete with the wives 
and daughters of the textile in- 
dustry. 

We textile industry people, al- 
most as a whole, have our homes 
furnished with electricity, refrig- 
eration and gas, oil or electricity 
for cooking. We have our gardens, 
grow most of our vegetables, have 
radios, automobiles, telephones, 
chickens, dogs and cows; and have 
time each week to go out hunting, 
making the cotton-tail rabbit hus- 
tle to keep away from our beagles. 
Also, textile operatives go in for 
sports, such as hunting quail, 
squirrels, opossums, coon, fox, 
and even deer and bear. In addi- 
tion to this, we are a patriotic 
people, standing ready to sacrifice 
any and all of these pleasures 
and shoulder our musket or ma- 
chine guns and heed the call of 
our country to prepare to defend 
it. The textile industry has fur- 
nished more volunteer men for 
their country than any other man- 
ufacturing industry. There does- 
n’t exist a more loyal people to 
their employers than the employ- 
ees of the textile industry. 


Comparing the lives and condi- 
tions of our people and the people 
of the European countries, espe- 
cially the ones who live under dic- 
tators, with no freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, or any other 
kind of freedom, it is like com- 
paring a free man with a convict 
in our country. In fact, I think 
the life of our convicts is better 
than the life of the mass of the 
people in the dictator countries. 
Those countries do not allow their 
people to have anything to say 
about their living conditions, not 
even as to whom they shall marry 
or what shall be their religious 
convictions. It is a wonderful 
thing to be born and live in a free 
country, our United States of 
America. The comparison is like 


























taking a good ripe, juicy orange 
from a fellow and making him eat 
a half green persimmon. 

Now, just a few words to our 
textile industry executives and 
owners. Since you have a set of 
loyal employees, who are willing 
to lay aside all their pleasures, cut 
their wages by volunteering to 
serve their, and your, country, sac- 
rifice the comforts of home, wife, 
children, parents and loved ones, 
vou should show your respect and 
admiration for them in every way 
you possibly can. Money is need- 
ful and every person should make 
enough for his labor to keep him- 
self and his family in comfort. I 
don’t believe that God Almighty 
ever intended for any man to have 
to live half-starved, half-clothed 
on account of not getting enough 





money from his labor to give him 
the things that constitute a de- 
cent, respectable living. 

Money is needful and every per- 
son must have enough of: it to live 
respectably, or he and his family 
will suffer, but money is not 
everything. A kind word, an en- 
couraging word, an atmosphere of 
equality help much. If these are 
distributed among the employees 
by the executives, it will help the 
feelings of the employees and do 
more good than any amount of 
money. We have among our ex- 
ecutives some dictators, and as a 
rule the worst dictators are those 
that have never had any money as 
they grew up, but by hard work 
and probably chicanery they have 
attained quite a handsome roll of 
greenbacks. It spoils them so that 
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they can never see themselves as 
they were in their former days. As 
a rule the man that has had plen- 
ty all his life is more lenient 
among the poorer class. We have 
to have strict rules in any and 
every walk of life, but these rules 
should be honest to all parties con- 
cerned, and should be built on a 
very high plane. Executives 
should not try to skin labor, neith- 
er should labor try to skin ex- 
ecutives. Their interests here, as 
always, are mutual. 

Now, during this National Pre- 
paredness Program, in which 
every person in the United States 
should and will be interested, let 
capital and labor go fifty-fifty in 
money, in compliments and in loy- 
alty to each other and to the com- 
mon cause, 


Textiles for National Defense 


—from the Army’s Viewpoint 


Lt.-Col. Carl A. Hardigg 


Executive Officer, Supply Division, Quartermaster Corps 


I'l IS DIFFICULT to overestimate 

the importance of textiles to 
a modern army. The textile indus- 
try provides not only the clothing, 
which protects the soldier from the 
elements, but also provides a large 
share of his shelter and bedding. 
It furnishes a good share of his in- 
dividual equipment, such as cart- 
ridge belt, pack carriers, etc. Each 
of the fibers has a place in the pro- 
gram and there are certain uses for 
which each fiber is best suited. 
While there can be some substi- 
tutes, no one fiber can largely re- 
place another. 

Some of the articles which con- 
sume large amounts of the various 
fibers are: 

Blankets, overcoats, coats and 
trousers are all made entirely of 
wool, and winter underwear and 
socks are made of part wool. 

Tentage, paulins, shelter tents, 
the summer uniform, leggings, 
cartridge belts, bed sacks or mat- 
tress covers, sheets, summer under- 
wear, and many other articles are 





made entirely of cotton. 

Silk is used for parachutes, cart- 
ridge bags, flags and some sewing 
thread. 

Linen in the last war was used 
in great quantities in the airplanes. 
This use has practically disap- 
peared. It is now used for a spe- 
cial webbing and sewing thread. 

The Advisory Commission to 
Council of National Defense is di- 
vided up into departments, one of 
which is the Industrial Materials 
Department, headed by Mr. E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Commissioner, and 
it is in this department that the 
Textile Division is located. Not 
only raw materials, such as cotton, 
flax, manila fiber, synthetics, silk 
and wool, are responsibilities of 
this division, but the fabrics manu- 
factured from them as well, since 
they are industrial materials for 
the production of products such as 
clothing, tents, parachutes, rope, 
etc. It is the duty of the division 
to insure availability of industrial 
materials at production points in 


amounts and at time needed. It is 
also their duty to consult and rec- 
ommend action to industry and 
Government with respect to De- 
fense needs and means of their ful- 
fillment. 

We cannot overstate the assist- 
ance that has been given to this of- 
fice by the Textile Division of the 
Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, headed bv 
Mr. R. T. Stevens. Mr. Stevens. 
Mr. Sweet, Mr. Besse and their as- 
sociates have so thorough a knowl- 
edge of their industry and its pow- 
ers and limitations that they have 
been most helpful in obtaining the 
needed products with the least dis- 
turbance to the industry. Their un- 
failing consideration and tact have 
made all contacts with their office a 
pleasure. The Army and the Navy 
each does its own _ purchasing. 
Where difficulties may be expected 
the Advisory Commission advises 
as to the best method of obtaining 
the supplies required at the time 
they are needed. 

The program which is now be 
fore us is a large program but not 
nearly so large as the program in 
1918. The program provides for 
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approximately 1,400,000 men _ in 
service in 1941. At the time of the 
Armistice in 1918 more than 4,- 
000,000 men were in the Army. It 
will thus be seen that, while the 
requirements of the Army will be 
large, the program will not ap- 
proximate that of 1918. At the 
present time it has been necessary 
for the Army to place orders for 
short-time delivery in order to 
equip properly the large numbers 
of men added to the Army and in- 
crease the stocks sufficiently to 
maintain properly the whole force. 
After the Army is equipped and the 
stocks increased sufficiently to 
maintain them procurements will 
again be made on long term con- 
tracts. 

For the past several years the 
Army has purchased supplies for a 
Regular Army of more than 200,- 
000 men; a Civilian Conservation 
Corps of approximately 300,000 
men, as well as the supplies re- 
quired for the maintenance of the 
National Guard on a_ peacetime 
basis. While the initial equipment 
of the additional men to be supplied 
requires a large quantity of tex- 
tiles, the requirement is not beyond 
the productive capacity of the tex- 
tile industry. The maintenance of 
the force once established will re- 
quire much lesser quantities of 
supplies. Each new man brought 
into the service requires a complete 
outfit of uniforms, blankets, bed- 
ding and other equipment. All of 
these supplies run into large fig- 
ures when large numbers of men 
are brought in at one time. . Many 
of the items last much longer than 
the enlistment period of the indi- 
vidual and, therefore, do not have 
to be replaced when the man is dis- 
charged and a new man takes his 
place. 


The Matter of Specifications 


I believe that some reference 
might well be made to the question 
of specifications. The Army desires 
to meet all legitimate criticism of 
its specifications. These specifica- 
tions have been developed over a 
long period of time and the con- 
stant effort has been to secure as 
far as possible items that could be 
produced without undue difficulty 
by the industry and were of such 
quality that they would stand up 
under the very severe condition im- 
posed by active service in the field. 
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These specifications have been co- 
ordinated with the industry. The 
comments received from the indus- 
try when specifications are written 
are most helpful and wherever pos- 
sible the specifications have been 
changed to meet the criticism of 
industry. 

Wherever possible the article re- 
quired by the specification is the 
good, sound article that many man- 
ufacturers can make and will give 
good service under hard conditions. 

As an illustration, the Army 
blanket is made of good quality 
blanket wool throughout. It must 
be of reasonably light weight, as it 
must be carried on the soldier’s 
back. It must be closely woven and 
with a short nap, as it is often used 
on the ground and, therefore, must 
not readily absorb moisture or pick 
up dirt and trash. It obviously 
must be as warm as possible for its 
weight. Any blanket of less quali- 
ty would not be suitable for the 
purpose and should not be permit- 
ted as long as the standard quality 
of blanket can be procured in the 
numbers required. To introduce a 
lower quality of wool, re-worked 
wool, cotton, or rayon, would lessen 
wearing qualities, warmth and gen- 
eral utility of the blanket and 
should not be permitted as long as 
the requisite number of blankets 
can be secured. 

Another fact that is not appreci- 
ated is that the stocks being ac- 
cumulated now must as far as pos- 
sible be standard articles entirely 
suited for the peacetime use of the 
Army. Variations in shade and in 
quality occurred in a considerable 
part of production of textiles in 
1918, and large amounts of the 
stocks remaining on hand were un- 
suited to the peacetime use of the 
Army and had to be disposed of 
after the Armistice. Since war has 
not been declared, and it is within 
the capacity of the textile industry 
to produce specification articles, it 
would be a mistake to lower the 
standards at this time. Wherever 
adjustments can be made that will 
be of assistance to the industry 
and not lower the standard of the 
finished article, the Army is very 
glad to change the specification. 

The purchases by the Army must 
be limited according to the appro- 
priations made by Congress, and 
while the Army would like to main- 
tain stocks to meet probable future 











needs, such purchases cannot be 
made until appropriations for the 


purpose have been secured. Ob- 
viously, such appropriations are 
seldom made until the program has 
been approved by Congress and the 
President. 


The United States is fortunate in 
having a large and efficient textile 
industry. There are many “bottle- 
necks” in the production of battle- 
ships, airplanes, tanks, arms and 
ammunition. Fortunately, there 
appear to be few, if any, “bottle- 
necks” in the textile industry. 
While temporary shortages may be 
experienced due to sudden de- 
mands on the industry, it is be- 
lieved that they will all be elimi- 
nated as soon as the immediate 
needs are satisfied and procure- 
ments can be put on a longterm 
basis. 


(Editor’s Note: Beginning on 
page 187, three additional contribu- 
tions to this symposium on textiles 
in national defense will be found, 
covering the hosiery, underwear 
and outerwear knitting branches of 
the industry.) 
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Deflating the Swelled Head 


The division supervisor had a group- 
leader by the name of Phil Todd. Todd 
had a “lot on the ball.” The super- 
visor wanted to promote him to an as- 
sistant foremanship someday, but he 
realized that Todd had-one fault that 
would have to be corrected before he 
could put him in charge of a group of 
men. Todd had a “swelled head.” He 
was always trying to impress others 
with his superior ability and knowl- 
edge. Because of this he was very un- 
popular. 

So one day the supervisor had a 
frank talk with Todd and told him 
bluntly about his. fault which was 
holding him back from promotion. He 
told Todd that he was going to make 
it a point to take every possible way 
to make him realize that he was not 
quite so smart as he thought he was. 
He promised Todd that he was going 
to “show him up” to himself, but not 
to others, unless it became necessary. 


After about two months of this 
“medicine,” Todd realized that the 
foreman was right. In another six 
months he had practically licked and 
eliminated this fault which had been 
holding him back and making him un- 
popular. 

The supervisor is pleased with the 
results. and so is Todd. Just as soon 
as business in that particular com- 
pany justifies a little expansion, Todd 
is going to get a promotion. 


Have you made a study of the un- 
favorable personal characteristics 
which may be holding back some of 
your men, and yourself? — “Manage- 
ment Information”. Elliott Service 
Co., Ine. 
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Murehison Speaks to_ 


Carded 


Yarn Men on Cotton Promotion 


MANUFACTURERS of carded sale 

yarn met in Charlotte, N. C., at 
the annual meeting of the Carded Yarn 
Group on September 17. Representa- 
tives of a majority of the industry’s 
carded yarn spindles attended. An 
executive session was held in the morn- 
ing, followed by a luncheon, which 
concluded the meeting. 

R. C. Forrest, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills Company plant, at 
Uniontown, Ala., was elected chairman 
of the organization for the coming year. 
He succeeds E. N. Brower, secretary- 
treasurer of Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, 
N. C. E. O. Fitzsimmons, of Charlotte, 
was re-elected as secretary of the 
group, and the new chairman an- 
nounced that state heads would be ap- 
pointed later. 

The executive session was devoted to 
matters relating to the manufacture 
and sale of carded yarns, and the ac- 
tions taken included approval of the 


National Defense Program and a 
pledge of cooperation with it. There 
was discussion of the Worth Street 


rules in conjunction with arbitration 
matters. Secretary Fitzsimmons rend- 
ered a report on the activities of the 
group during the year, and an expres- 
sion of confidence and appreciation to 
Mr. Fitzsimmons for his alert and ef- 
ficient services was made. 


Murchison is Optimistic 


At the luncheon, Chairman Forrest 
presided as toastmaster. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, was the guest speak- 
er, and brought the mill men a mes- 
sage of encouragement and optimism 
concerning certain phases of the im- 
mediate outlook as to sales of cotton- 
textiles. The prevailing increased ac- 
tivity and the prospects for increased 
sales ahead, he said, result largely 
from the increased tempo of govern- 
ment purchases under the preparedness 
program and also to notably increased 
retail buying throughout the nation. 
He called attention to the report of cot- 
ton consumption for August—655,00U 
bales—a new high record for the 
month, and declared that this excep- 
tional consumption was due largely to 
increased sales and not toward specu- 
lative manufacture or production for 
stock. 

Dr. Murchison reviewed recent de- 
velopments in cotton consumption gen- 
erally, predicting a consumption for 
the year of between 8,000,000 and §8,- 
250,000 bales, which would establish an 


all-time high. This, however, would 
not take care of the high cotton crop 
now indicated, he pointed out, and 
this, with drastically reduced exports 
of cotton, would leave a surplus or 
carry-over which, as he pointed out, 
would naturally be taken up by the 
government. Along with the prospec- 
tive large crop, Dr. Murchison de- 
clared, leading observers have scaled 
down their predictions as to cotton ex- 
ports from the 2,000,000-bale figure of 
two months ago to down around 1,500,- 
000 bales He expressed the opinion 
personally that exports of raw cotton 
would hardly exceed 1,000,000 bales. 
So that in the face of definitely in- 
creased consumption currently, Dr. 
Murchison pointed out, the industry is 
confronted with a real problem as to 
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mately 10,000,000 spindles. On the 
basis of approximately 3 spindles per 
ably 
accurate measuring stick—this already 
has produced a promotion fund great- 
ly in excess of anything available for 
this purpose for many years, and the 
Institute is confident that subsequent 
pledges will increase the spindleage 
represented by several million. 


This program, which Dr. Murchison 
had outlined in detail this summer in 
a series of group meetings throughout 
the industry, contemplates promotion 
of cotton on a scale never before at- 
tempted, and through many avenues al! 
integrated into an effective and com- 
prehensive effort. Commenting upon 
the major objective, Dr. Murchison de- 
clared that to expect a 25 per cent in- 
crease in cotton consumption is en 
tirely reasonable. “Back in the 1920’s,”’ 
he said, “you recall that it appeared 
that the automobile industry had 
reached a saturation point: even 10 








A snapshot by 
chairman of the Carded Yarn sittaeat 
Fitzsimmons, the secretary 


disposition of the obvious surplus of 
cotton, and that with our exports 
dwindling, the only logical outlet is 
the increase of consumption of cotton 
goods within our own borders. He then 
reviewed briefly the Institute’s pro- 
gram of cotton promotion, through 
which it is hoped to increase domestic 
consumption of cotton products by 
about 25 per cent, or up to approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 bales which, he point- 
ed out, will automatically serve to re- 
move the threat of an excessive carry- 
over, while at the same time providing 
increased spindle activity for the in- 
dustry. 

The cost of the enlarged promotion 
program is to be borne by voluntary 
subscriptions from the mills at the rate 
of 2 cents per bale of cotton consumed. 
With the campaign for these funds not 
half completed, Dr. Murchison reported 
at the time of the Charlotte meeting 
pledges from mills operating approxi- 


‘*Cotton’’ at the Charlotte meeting. 
R. N. 


Left to right: 
Forrest, 


EB. N. Brower, retiring 
the new chairman, and oO. 


years ago it looked like Coca-Cola had 
attained its maximum, and yet you 
would feel now that if you had gotten 
into it ten years ago you would have 
been in on the ground floor.” 

Dr. Murchison pointed out the broad 
lines of approach of the new promo- 
tion campaign, but incidentally made 
a significant point that eotton mills 
must not overlook possibilities for in- 
creased consumption by means of 
blending cotton into fabrics with other 
fibers where this is practical, and he 
cited several specific instances of op 
portunities along this line. “It is fine 
of course, to go out after a market for 
an all-cotton product, but when this is 
not available, it is nothing but good 
business to develop opportunities for 
mixing cotton with other fibers, when 
the user requires this, because what- 
ever increased use of cotton is secured 
in this manner adds to the sum total 
of cotton consumption.” 
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Operating Executives of Georgia 
Diseuss Slashing and Weaving 


PRACTICAL problems in weaving and slashing were discussed at the 
fall meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, held 
at the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Saturday morning, Sep- 


tember 21. 


The meeting hall was filled with operating executives and 


associate members from Georgia, Alabama, North and South Carolina. 
J. C. Platt, agent, Chicopee (Ga.) Mfg. Corp., was in charge of the 


meeting, acting in his capacity of general chairman. 


Discussion on 


weaving was led by Erwin R. Lehmann, superintendent, Langdale 
(Ala.) Mill Division of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., and discussion on 
slashing was led by Henry B. Robinson, superintendent, Columbus 


(Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


George E. Glenn, superintendent, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., was 
elevated from vice-chairman to general 
chairman, succeeding Mr. Platt, and 
Erwin Lehmann was promoted from 
the executive committee to vice-chair- 
man, succeeding Mr. Glenn. Floyd B. 
Watson, superintendent, Griffin (Ga.) 
Mills (division of Thomaston Cotton 





undesirable filling from the looms and 
present it to the overseer of weaving. 
who disposes of it by sending it back 
to the rooms where it was made, some 
going to the spinning room and some 
to the twister room. If the filling is 
damaged in the weave shed it is reeled 
off by a weave room employee, and 
any that can be salvaged is run in the 


L. B. Reynolds, 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, explain- 


overseer weaving, 






L. Underwood, plied filling is run and 
some is made in quiller room and part 
in twister room, the defective filling 
being returned to room in which it is 
made, one man handling the details. 
He cautions his filling haulers about 
piling the yarn too high in the boxes 
so that it will not fall to the floor and 
become damaged. C. O. Cronic, Hill- 
side Plant, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
said that new warps are started up 
with bad fillimg, while at the Rushton 
Cotton Mills, Griffin, explained Jake 
Mahaffey, the bad filling is sorted out 
and is run in 80-inch sheeting, which 
is sold at cost locally. At this plant 
the battery fillers are held responsible 
for the filling on the floor around 
their jobs, though the sweepers are 
also required to pick it up. 

Each loom at the Columbus (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co., has a pocket specially made 
for bad filling in which all filling 


picked up off the floor is placed. It 
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The group at the left includes officers and distinguished guests at the Georgia meeting at Tech last month. 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary, American Cotton Manufacturers Association; T. M. Forbes, secretary 


Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia; George E. Glenn, superintendent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., 


J. C. Platt, agent, 


win R. Lehmann, superintendent, Lang- 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Gainesville, retiring 
In the group at the right: H. 8S. Elliott, of LaGrange, newly associated with Carter Traveler 


Co.; R. P. Hardeman, assistant superintendent, The Trion Co., Jack Hix, and C. W. Giles, of Trion. 


Mills) was elected to the executive looms. 
committee. Robert W. Philip, editor of 
COTTON, was reelected as secretary- 
Left to right: 
newly elected general chairman of the Georgia operating executives; Er 
dale Mill, the new vice general chairman; and 
general chairman. 
treasurer. Before the technical discus- 


sion was begun, an inspirational ad- 
dress was made by the Rey. L. W. Col- 
lins, First Methodist Church, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 


Handling Oily and Undesirable 
Filling 


With Erwin Lehmann leading the 
discussion, the first question asked for 
methods of handling oily and other un- 
desirable filling in the the weave room, 
and the chairman called on his assis- 
tant superintendent, Bill Whorton, to 
start the ball rolling. Mr. Whorton 
said that the battery hands remove the 





made 


Report and convention snapshots 
by John C. Fonville of ‘‘Cotton’’. 


ed that in his plant each loom fixer 
takes care of his own oily filling, and 
that by this system the fixers are more 
careful with the yarn and avoid soiling 
it. The fixers reel the oily yarn off 
beyond the defect and it is then used. 
However, the damaged yarn is in- 
spected by the overseer and second- 
hand on each shift, the yarn being col- 
lected just before the change in the 
shift. J. C. Platt, Jr., Aragon (Ga.) 
Mills, requires the weavers to put un- 
desirable filling in a box on the loom 
and it is collected so that the overseer 
may inspect it. If there is a defect on 
the edge of the filling it is run off by 
hand, the filling hauler doing this 
work. 

At the Shawmut (Ala.) Mill Division 
of West Point Mfg. Co., explained W. 


is taken up day by two boys 
whose job it is to collect and sort it; 
the filling that is satisfactory is sent 
back to the weave room and the slight- 
ly oily and soiled filling is sent to the 
spooler room to be used in plied sel- 
vage. If the oily spot is at the top 
it is pulled off by hand and if it is 
down toward the bottom the end is 
clipped immediately above the spot and 
the good filling is rewound. “Gappy” 
filling that is too poor to weave is re- 
wound and filling not good enough to 
be used at all is knocked off. At Mus- 
cogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, the oily fill- 
ing is separated in three classes, the 
white being used to inake supply bands 
for the towel finishing room, vat col- 
ors go into supply bands for the grey 
towel inspectors, and sulphur colors 


every 
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are reeled into waste. This plant has 
a winding machine that saves much 
money by rewinding other undesirable 
filling, as bad or no bunches, uneven 
build, ete. 


Accident Hazards 


The next question asked for the 


causes and prevention of the greatest 


accident hazard in the weave room. All 
members agreed that the breaking of 
safety rules by operatives is the great- 
est intangible hazard, but that oil and/ 
or wet floors, tools slipping, and lifting 
of warps are greatest physical hazards. 
Emphasis was placed on having the 
fixers use good tools. Other hazards 
listed are open knives, starting loom 
on fixer, flying shuttles, blowing-off, 
emery wheels, quills on floor, and in- 
attention to small cuts and bruises. 
Reporting members said that oil and 
water are mopped up as soon as it is 
noticed, and shavings or sawdust are 
put over spot before scrubber arrives 
with mop; one mill scrubs only one 
alley at a time and another scrubs 
only on Saturday mornings when the 
plant is not running. At Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., the wrenches of the fixers 
are inspected every three months and 
if they are not satisfactory, the fix- 
ers are required to get new ones. This 
mill recommends a type of round-head 
wrench which does not slip when in 
use, and cautions against purchasing 
“outlaw” bolts. Several men reported 
that they constantly are educating their 
men on the importance of good tools, 
advising them of the best tools avail- 
able, and arranging for convenience in 
paying for them. 

Mr. Cronie of Callaway Mills told of 
the system used at the plants of this 
company whereby the fixers are fur- 
nished a complete set of tools, and the 
fixers do not hesitate to request new 
ones when their tools become worn. In- 
asmuch as two or three fixers on dif- 
ferent shifts must work out of the 
same tool box, they check on each other 
and the one that loses a tool must re- 
place it. When. Mr. Cronic was asked 
if everything in the way of tools is 
furnished, he replied in the affirmative, 
explaining that even hacksaws, reed- 
squares, and the “little gadgets” that 
most fixers usually make are furnished. 

Under the heading of lifting heavy 
warp beams, a question was asked how 
this is handled. One man explained 
that his plant has increased the size 
of the beams and that a warp truck 
of correct height is now used which 
permits one end of the beam fo fit cor- 
rectly into the heam lock, while the 
other end is lifted in by the fixer. 
Since the beams are quite heavy, an 
overhead track is used for lifting the 
beams onto the warp truck. Muscogee 
Mfg. Co., also uses a hoist to warp the 
top beams on double-beam work. 
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The scene at the right, made at the Georgia Tech meeting last month, is a typical one 
at all meetings of southern operating executives, showing Falls L. Thomason and F. D. 


Jacoway, of N. Y. 


trance, 


& N. J. Lubricant Co., 


handing out pencils and booklets at the en 
These men and their associates have been performing this useful service ever 


since these meetings began. Henry Robinson (without hat) has just received his pencil 


and notebook. 
called out in the meeting. 


Feeler Man 


In a discussion of whether or not 
mills use one man to handle the fix- 
ing of the Midget feelers and Stafford 
thread cutters, it was found that most 
mills leave this to the individual fix- 
er, but Mr. Cronic said that he has one 
man in his weave shed on each shift 
to do this work only. He takes care 
of settings, jerked-in filling, etc., go- 
ing around and checking them at the 
beginning of the shift. When ques- 
tioned, he said that it does not in- 
crease production, but that it does cut 
down on the waste, and also reduces 
the amount of fixing by about half. 


Yards in Bunch 


Much discussion centered around a 
method of determining the yards neces- 
sary in a bunch when using feelers. At 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., there is no set rule 
in use, but enough yardage is used in 
the bunch to minimize the possibility 
of the filling running out and catching 
up on the transfer. On coarse num 
bers at this plant (6s) it requires 5 
yards in the bunch to reach the neces 
sary bunch size. On finer numbers 
(26s) from 12 to 15 yards are in a 
bunch. W. A. Powell of Chicopee con 
sidered that 5 picks across the cloth 
is enough on 40-inch loom. Several 
men held that the formula of “three 
times width of cloth” is enough yard 
age for a bunch, but more conservative 
members tended to use four and five 
times the width of the cloth. R. L. 
Zachry, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At 
lanta, said that enough yardage for 
three picks is satisfactory if the bunch 
builder is okeh and if “three times” is 
placed in the bunch everytime, but 
since this does not always occur, it is 
wise to use more yardage as a factor 
of safety. 

Discussion arose then on having the 
bunch too large when coarse numbers 
Are used if several yards are in the 
bunch, and Mr. Platt advised that it 
“all boils down to this—if you have a 


At the left, the secretary is listing names of weave room accidentg as 


safety factor of ‘4x width of cloth’— 
on 60s or 100s you need that same safe 
ty factor, but on coarse numbers you 
do not have room to put four or five 
times the width of the cloth because 
the bunch will be too big. You don’t 
need the bunch except as a reserve.” 

“How do you change. the yards in 
the bunch when the same filling is run 
in looms from 28 to 72-inches wide”. 
was a question. Erwin Lehmann ex- 
plained that he runs the bunch to suit 
the wide looms, whereas at Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills two separate fillings 
are run, with bunches to apply to nar 
row and wide looms. 

One man commented that anybody 
who is able to run the filling right 
down to the bunch is doing a good job. 


Straight Warps at Tying-In 

The next discussion was on methods 
used on tying-in machines in order to 
get straight warps, and one man said 
that at his plant the tying-ing machine 
helper assists in leasing the warps at 
the slasher. The pattern is combed 
out and double leased on the tying-in 
machine and good results are obtained 
L. H. Rice, Opelika (Ala.) Mills, was 
called on and he said that at his plant 
the warps are kept straight by leasing 
at the warper, slasher and tying-in 
machine, the double lease system be 
ing used on the slasher with a bust rod 
for every section beam, and the cut 
warp sealed with tape. Mr. Whorton 
has one man to straighten the harness 
patterns as they come in the tying-in 
room. E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, pointed out that the 
straightest part of the warp is where 
the tape seals it upon doffing, and he 
has his men comb back from the tape 
instead of “rooting” down and comb 
ing toward the tape. 

At Muscogee and for the type of 
work at this plant (fancy) it has heen 
found best when removing a warp from 
a loom to put lease sticks in, forming 
a one-and-one lease. The sticks are 
put into the lease so as to separate the 
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ends that go into one harness from the 

ends that go into another harness. To 
get these various leases the lease-man 
must raise the harness that controls 
the ends of the warp that is to be sep- 
arated from the rest of the warp. The 
warp is brushed to make sure that no 
ends are held together by either lint or 
size. The lease-man inserts a lease 
stick through the shed between the 
back harness and the drop wires. He 
next pushes the lease stick toward the 
back of the loom until the stick comes 
against the drop wires. Then he trans- 
fers that lease through the drop wires 
by again brushing behind the drop 
wires, and inserts another lease stick 
into the lease behind the drop wires. 
This stick is to be left in the lease 
until the warp is tied. The stick that 
is left between the harness and the 
drop wires is removed. This process 
is repeated as often as the harness or 
the draw of the pattern requires in or- 
der to get each end of the lease sep- 
arated opposite from the ends that are 
next to it on each side. This will in- 
sure the operator that the warp is 
straight from each heddle eye, through 
the drop wires and into the lease sticks. 
The lease is then placed on the tying- 
in machine and brushed again to in- 
sure straightness; the lease sticks are 
pulled backward until they are far 
enough to be clamped into place by the 
knotter machine operator. 

At the Columbus Mfg. Co., the pat- 
tern is placed on the loader and the 
warp ends are separated into about 
eight parts, which are brushed out 
straight and lease rods inserted be 
tween each shed at the drop wires. 
These rods are drawn through the pat- 
tern to the front of the loader to see 
if all the ends are in the proper place. 
If an end is out the drop wire will 
fall, indicating where the new end 
should be laid in. Lease bars are then 
clamped across the straight sheet of 
ends to hold them in place. The ends 
from the warp to be tied are clamped 
between lease bars and placed in po- 
sition on the tying-in machine. The pat- 
tern is then placed above the warp 


ends, the left selvage of pattern and 
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warp being in line. 

Pepperell also takes an end-and-end 
lease ut the loom and brushes the warp 
out at the tying-in machine. At the 
slasher the section beams are leased 
and gummed tape is used on every doff 
to keep the ends straight and smooth. 

A representative from the Monroe 
(Ga.) Cotton Millis suggested the use 
of good brushes and good carding bars, 
and extra care in brushing out the pat- 
tern. This mill also uses an appliance 
on the tying-in machine which allows 
the threads to work free through the 
drop wires and harness. W. H. Gibson, 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, told of his 
method of placing tape on both sides 
of doffed warp, and in this way the 
ends are prevented from shelling out. 
He also said it was a good idea to put 
an extra piece of tape about four inch- 
es away so that the ends would be 
straight in starting the new beam. 


Who Passes on 
Broken Loom Parts 


“Who passes on broken or worn loom 
parts and decides whether they should 
be discarded or repaired?” was the 
next question. Though the person re- 
sponsible for determining parts re- 
placement varied with the mills report 
ing, it all boiled down to the fact that 
someone in responsibility should see the 
old part before permitting replacemen‘é 
Some of the mills keep bins for old 
parts, by fixer sections or by mill de- 
partments, and all parts are inspected 
for possible repair before they are con- 
signed to the scrap iron pile. 


Storing Reeds 


Going into a discussion of storing 
reeds, Mr. Rogers said that his plant, 
afer cleaning the reeds, stores them 
in a dry place (away from the weave 
room) in compartments where they 
are placed end-way. Mr. Whor- 
ton has a man on each shift to 
look after the reeds, and also stores 
them in a dry place in racks about sev- 
en feet high containing shelves. The 
reeds are stored according to size, with 
he reeds being placed flat and on top 
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of each other. However, the racks ur? 
built so the reeds will not be damaged, 
and each reed must be raised instead 
of slid on the others when it is re- 
moved. 

Fred L. Still, Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, reported that after the 
reeds are cleaned at his plant, they are 
wrapped in paper and stored. Before 
putting them away, the reeds are 
sprinkled with powdered soapstone in- 
stead of a lubricant, as he has found 
there is no streaking when starting the 
reeds on the loom again. At The Trion 
(Ga.) Company the reed racks are 
about five feet high and contain 
shelves; the reeds are stacked so that 
each rib laps over the other and there- 
by prevents dirt getting in. Several 
other plants reported the storing of 
reeds in bins. 


Reed Cleaning Machine 


E. H. Rogers reported experience 
with an automatic reed cleaning ma- 
chine which does a good job. He uses 
it also for spreading oil to prevent rust 
when storing the reeds. Muscogee 
Mfg. Co., has a reed cleaning and pol- 
ishing machine and considers it essen- 
tial because of lint and rust on reeds 
when they come out of the loom, espe- 
cially if the humidity is heavy in the 
weave shed. This machine at Muscogee 
is automatic and does not require the 
constant attendance of the operative. 
The machine has four sets of brushes, 
two transverse and two longitudinal, 
so the reeds are cleaned on the side and 
face. The Trion Company also has a 
reed cleaning machine and finds it 
quite satisfactory, the work being done 
much faster and better than it can be 
done by hand. 


Larger Loom Beam 


The last weaving question centered 
around experience with the larger loom 
beam. Reports were satisfactory as to 
the savings involved in going to the 
larger package, one man saying that 
he increased the amount of warp yarn 
by GS per cent in the change. It was 
brought out that it is necessary to use 





Waiting for the meeting to begin at Georgia Tech. 
Thomaston; W. 
who conducted the slashing discussion; 
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superintendent. Martha Mills, 


Mfg. Co., 


Operating Executives; Frank D. Lockman, 


superintendent of Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. ne 
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another beam lock, which sets the beam 
back from the side c* the loom, and it 
is also necessary to change the pitch 
of the pinion gear on the let-off shaft 
so that it will function properly and 
so that a stronger gear can be made. 

O’Neal Walker, Swift Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, reported changing the beams 
on his E-Model looms from 20 to 26 
inch diameter very successfully. He 
also had to change the beam lock and 
pinion gear, besides moving the looms 
so that the wider bea:ns could be trans- 
ported down the warp alleys. His mill 
increased the package by 68 per cent in 
the change to larger beams. The let- 
off motion operates satisfactorily on 
picks down to 20 per inch, but for picks 
lower than 20 it is necessary to use a 
low-range  let-oft. Erwin Lehmann 
told of changing from 18-inch to 24 
inch beam heads and he had to use the 
low-range let-off also to prevent the 
cloth running tight. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., made an experi- 
ment with changing from the 20 to the 
24-inch beam head, with parts ordered 
from Draper Corporation. Parts to 
change loom to accommodate 24-inch 
beam amounted to $26,00 and labor for 
the change was $4.00, making a total 
of $30.00 per loom. There was no 
trouble with the let-off or weaving, the 
only objection being that it required 
9 inches of additional floor space. In- 
crease in loom beam yardage was ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. The mill is 
now experimenting with putting in 22- 
inch beam heads and to get this is spot 
welding a 22-inch pressed steel disc 
onto the regular 20 -nch head. The 
steel discs have a curled flange for 
extra strength and seem to be strong 
enough if properly welded on. In mak- 
ing this change it was necessary to 
change the middle girt and treadle 
shaft bracket in order to get the cums 
low enough to clear the full warp. It 
is also found that with the new beam 
the beam lever and controlling lever 
link have to be set carefully, being sure 
that the top part of the controlling 
lever link is near the top of the track 
in the controlling lever when starting 
up a new beam. 


Mildew Preventive in Size 
With Henry B. Robinson of Swift 
Mfg. Co., leading the discussion on 
slashing, the first question put was 
“What percentage of mildew preven- 
tive should be used in size, per finished 
gallon?” Most of the men reported 
using no additional mildew preventive 
other than that already in the size 
compound,* but Johnston McCorkle, 
Hartwell (Ga.) Mills, said that it de- 
pends on the amount of humidity in 
the weave room and how much chloride 
is in the size. He suggested that for 


7 or 8 per cent moisture in the cloth 
in the weave room that some preven- 
tive be used, and as the percentage of 
moisture went up it would require 
more preventive in the size. 


Squeeze Rolls Off-Center 


The next question asked for experi- 
ence with squeeze rolis riding off-cen- 
ter, and how to prevent it. It was ex- 
plained by a representative of Chico- 
pee Mfg. Corp., that such had happened 
at this plant and now the mill is trying 
a new idea of placing a brass plate on 
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Sketch shows the brass plate for the 
squeeze roll as developed at Chicopee 
Mfg. Corp. ; , ; , : ° 


each side of the bearing for the squeeze 
roll so that the roll may work against 
this. When the plate wears it is quite 
simple to replace the plate. 

Jimmy Walker of Pepperell told of 
trying several. things, but finding the 
most satisfactory a roller bearing de- 
vice for the squeeze roll to fit in. This 
also allows the roller to be raised by 
turning a wheel, thereby saving the 
copper rollers. The device is manufac- 
tured by West Point (Ga.) Foundry 
and Machine Company. It works in 
connection with the immersion roll lift- 
ing mechanism, Bearing holder arms 
containing roller bearings to fit the top 
Squeeze roll journals are mounted on 
brackets on top of the size box; these 
arms are also pivoted on the brackets. 
Other arms and levers make it possible 
to raise the top squeeze rolls only aft- 
er immersion roll is raised to a cer- 
tain point. The bearing holder arms 


10} 


and bracket keep the squeeze rolls on 
center at all times. 

This trouble has been had also at 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus 
Ga., and was caused by the size vat not 
being level, but was remedied when the 
latter was leveled. It was also sug 
gested that the roll journals could be 
built up or leather placed in 
Frank D. Lockman, Monarch Mills 
Lockhart, S. C., president of the Sou- 
thern Textile Association and a visitor 
to the Georgia meeting, said that he 
has built up the journals and has also 


them. 


put in wooden blocks to take up the 
lost motion, thereby remedying the 
trouble. 


The following information was given 
by a representative of Columbus Mfg. 
Company: “The main causes of the top 
Squeeze roll riding off center of the 
bottom rolls are (1) one bottom rol! 
bearing will become worn more than 
the other, throwing the bottom rol! out 
of line (2) the top rol! slipping instead 
of turning, which throws the squeeze 
roll from front to back of slot in the 
stand, wearing journd’l and stand. (3) 
the journal of bottom squeeze roll be 
coming worn. When the roll slips the 
yarn is not dressed properly and is 
also stretched more. When bottom 
roll journal becomes worn this causes 
the roll to wobble and to pull alter 
nately tight and slack. If bearings 
are worn they must be replaced. If the 
top roll slips it is usually due to being 
out of line and should be lined up. 
sottom rolls should be taken out and 
new journals put in if worn. 
journals which are 


Top roll 
worn should be 
built-up and stands worn should be re- 
paired. We use angle iron bolted to 
stand to compensate for amount worn.” 


Run-Outs on Section Beams 


The next question asked for length 
of run-outs on warper beams at the 
Slasher, and how to check the uniform- 


ity of length of warper beams. ©. K. 





‘The following information was furnished 
to Henry Robinson, discussion leader of 
slashing by a size manufacturer: 

In most cases the mills do not add any 
mildew preventives to the size mixture them- 
selves, but get this preventive in the com- 
pound which is used. 

The compounds on the market today made 
by various manufacturers usually contain 
about one per cent of one of the following 
preservatives: cresylic acid, carbolic acid, 
zinc chloride, formaldehyde. It is generally 
considered that these preservatives give best 
results in the order in which they are listed. 

Cresylic acid and carbolic acid can be used 
in most any sizing compound and give satis- 
factory results, when this compound is used 
in sizing by the mill. 

Formaldehyde has the advantage of being 
both a preservative and a bleaching agent 
when used in a sizing compound, however. 
it is not satisfactory to be used by itself. 
due to the fact that it vaporizes off when 
the size mixture is being cooked by the mill. 
It is generally used in conjunction with 
either cresylic or carbolic acid. 

Zine chloride is a very good preservative 
which is used quite a bit by sizing companies 
in their comvounds In most cases it is 


used in conjunction with either cresyliec or 
carbolic acid. However, zine chloride is ob- 
jectionable in a sizing compound where the 
mill is using thick boiling starch and ap 
enzyme liquifier, because it prevents the 
liquifier from breaking down the starch if 
it is added to the size mixture before ths 
mixture has boiled. 

There are only a few mills in the Sout} 
that I know of adding a preservative directly 
to the size mixture themselves. All of the 
ones with which I am familiar, are using 
cresylic acid. The usual amount is about 
one pint to 150 gallons of finished siz: 
Where the mill depends entirely on their 
sizing compound for the preservative, they 
would get in the average size mixture, about 
.08 pounds per finished gallon. 

The amount of preservatives in the aver 
age sizing compound is enough to prevent 
mildew in the yarn up to 8 per cent moisture 
left in the yarn. If a mill wishes to leave a 
higher percent of moisture in their yarn at 
the slasher, they should add a smal! amount 
of preservative themselves to the size mix- 
ture or make arrangements with the sizing 
manufacturer from whom they buy their com 
pound to put an extra amount of preserva 
tive in the compound. 
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Cobb, Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills said 
that on a test of 25 slasher sets the 
average difference between the run-out 
of the first beam and the last beam 
of the set was 17 yards. This was on 
a yarn that had been dyed long chain 
and beamed. The average on sets that 
are beamed on the warper is not as 
much. This figure does not include the 
yarn that is on the slasher cylinder 
but is the yarn that is left on the 
longest beam when the yarn runs off 
the first beam. 

At Columbus Mfg. Co., the Barber- 
Colman warpers have a yardage clock 
with a knock-off which is set for same 
yardage on each section beam of a set. 
This gives a normal run-out of one to 
five yards on all section beams except 
the back beam of the set, which has 
extra friction to prevent the ends be- 
coming slack and kinking when the 
Slasher is slowed down. The back 
beam usually has from 10 to 20 yards 
left on It. 

M. J. Green, reporting for Gaines- 
ville (Ga.) Cotton Mills, said that their 
80x80 sets are made up of Y section 
beams of 31s yarn, 3150 ends in a set 
and 34,000 yards. They average around 
4 to 4Y4 pounds of soft waste off the 
whole set or about 18 to 20 yards of 
soft waste from each beam. If it runs 
more than this the warpers are check- 
ed. At Muscogee a variation of from 
10 to 40 yards is the run-out on sec- 
tion beams at the slasher. 

R. P. Hardeman, The Trion (Ga.) 
Company, said that on a 7-beam set 
(running 23s) there is 40 yards waste 
on the back beam, on 6-beam set (run- 
ning 15s) there is 33 yards waste on 
back beam and 15 yards on 4-beam set. 

Chicopee Mfg. Corp., has run-outs 
up to 50 yards on 30s yarn on the back 
beam, about one pound per set. 


Friction Removed 


At this point, Joe C. Cobb, Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C., told of an ar- 
rangement on his slasher whereby the 
friction on the back beam is removed 
during the running of the set, and is 
only applied when the slasher is to be 
stopped. This saves much waste on 
the back beam because the yarn is not 
stretched as it would be when the fric- 
tion is on at all times. 

One member asked how to figure the 
percentage of stretch on dyed section 
beams that are to be run on the slash- 
er, and he was told that on white work 
one mill runs 9728 yards in the section 
beams and 250 vards less on beam dyed 
work to take care of the stretch. An- 
other man said that his plant allows 
for 1144 per cent stretch in beam on 
front stand and 35 yards for each beam 
as they go to the back of the slasher. 
In other words, the beams are prorated 
for their position in the creel. 
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Mr. Hardeman explained that at Tri- 
on there are standards set up for the 
weight of section beams and for the 
Slasher, and these standards must be 
maintained. Mr. Powell of Chicopee 
told of determining stretch in different 
beams in slasher creel by putting sur- 
face counter on back and front beams, 
and he finds a difference of 30 yards 
in stretch from front to back. 


Squeeze Roll Weight and 
Slasher Speed 


“Should the weight of squeeze rolls 
be varied with a change of speed” was 
the next question. The following in- 
formation was given by Jimmy Walker 
of Pepperell Mfg. Co. on tests run: 


Wt. Roll Per Cent 
(Lbs. ) Size Stretch 
335 16.46 1.78 
511 16.40 1.87 
559 16.00 1.74 
603 15.91 1.76 
643 16.40 1.77 
683 15.55 1.83 


The foregoing results were secured 
on the 2-cylinder slasher at speeds of 
27 and 30 yards per minute. This plant 
is now using the high speed 3-cylinder 
slasher, running from 50 to 75 yards 
per minute, and Mr. Walker explained 
that the formula could be balanced so 
that the same results as shown could 
be achieved. His plant now runs a 
750-pound squeeze roll, which is yarn- 
wound, and when saturated weighs 
well over 800 pounds. Formerly the 
550-pound squeeze roll was used. 

George Harris, Fairfax (Ala.) Mill 
Division of West Point Manufactur- 
ing Company, said that his 3-cylinder 
slasher uses the 750-pound squeeze roll 
also, and when questioned said no 
trouble is encountered with blanket 
marks. At the Lanett Division of the 
same company, J. O. Bolt said that 
some trouble has been had with blan- 
ket marks, but that when the blankets 
are trimmed and worked over with 
card clothing the marks disappear. 

The report from Muscogee was that 
it is not necessary to change the 
weights of the squeeze rolls when the 
speed is varied, but that the change 
should be made by lowering or raising 
the immersion roller in the size box. 


Prevent Rusty Beam Heads 


The last question asked for methods 
of preventing loom beam heads from 
rusting, and how to keep the presser 
roll from scraping paint off inside of 
beam heads. Jack Weldon, Dixie Cot- 
ton Mills, LaGrange, uses white lead 
on his beam heads and has overcome 
to a certain extent the paint scraping 
problem by beveling the edges of his 
presser roll. At the Canton (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills the best method discovered 






to prevent rusting is to keep them dry 
and use them as much as possible. This 
plant is not bothered with rusty sel- 
vages and does not paint the inside of 
the beam heads, taking the view that 
if the presser roll' scrapes the paint 
off it will also prevent rust accumulat- 
ing. At Chicopee a thin lacquer is 
used and is found quite satisfactory. 

In order to prevent rusting of loom 
beam heads at Columbus Mfg. Co., the 
selvage yarn is dried more than the 
other warp yarn by keeping it in con- 
tact with the small cylinder longer. 
Painting the heads did not prove sat- 
actory because the presser roll scraped 
it off, but better results were obtained 
by using a clear varnish. 


* 


Gaston County STA 
Holds Fall Meeting 


The Gaston County Division of the 
Southern Textile Association held its 
regular fall meeting at Gastonia, N. C., 
Friday night, September 27, with chair- 
man H. G. Winget, superintendent, Vic- 
tory and Winget Plants of Textiles, 
Inc., presiding. 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
George Jenkins, Jr., president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and Brice 
Dickson, executive-secretary of the 
Gastonia Chamber of Commerce. 

Speakers for the evening were W. 
Earl Brockman, manager of the North 
Carolina Unemployment Commission, 
and D. W. Lambert, manager of the 
Social Security office which serves 
Gaston and adjoining counties. 

Mr. Brockman explained the service 
that is offered to both employers and 
employees in Gaston and Lincoln coun- 
ties and Mr. Lambert described the 
workings of the Social Security set-up, 
and led the discussion on the service 
offered by Social Security. 

Those attending the meeting had an 
opportunity to understand better the 
various functions undertaken by the 
boards and how they operate. Interest 
was displayed by the number of ques- 
tions asked after the main addresses, 
which the speakers were happy to clari- 
fy. 

The Gaston County division of the 
Southern Textile Association is com- 
posed mainly of fine combed yarn 
mills in and around Gastonia, but visit- 
ors from distant parts of the state at- 
tend because of the diversified meet- 
ings. 

The Northern North Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Division of the association is 
meeting on October 5 in Spray, N. C., 
and the carding-spinning section of 
the S. C. division will meet at Clemson 
College on October 12. Detailed re- 
ports of these meetings will appear in 
the November issue of Corron, 
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Mill-Type Equipment 
im American Viscose 
Experimental Unit 
at Mareus Hook..... 


IN ORDER to study and solve rayon 

textile manufacturing problems, 
the American Viscose Corporation has 
established an experimental textile unit 
at Marcus Hook, Pa., containing mill- 
type equipment for spinning staple into 
yarn on the cotton system, winding, 
warping, weaving and finishing of fab- 
ric, and knitting by various processes. 
Duplicate space is provided for woolen 
and worsted process machinery which 
is next to be provided. 

In the staple spinning section, equip- 
ment provides for short and long 
staple, enabling the spinning up to 3- 
inch staple on the cotton system. The 
machinery for long staple spinning, 
which is new in the field, was especial- 
ly designed and built for this unit. The 
picker, cards, and roving frames were 
chosen for maximum flexibility of op- 
eration. The roving and spinning 
frames include various types of long 
draft. 

The weaving department includes 
principal types of looms in current use, 
and also the more advanced models. 
It is divided into looms for spun ray- 
on and others for filament rayon, so 
that atmospheric conditions for each 
can be controlled. Warping is provid- 
ed on both cotton and silk systems. 
Provision is made also for throwing 
and sizing under various conditions. 
The cone creel, aS well as the sizing 
machinery, and other processes in this 
department, incorporate features which 
are still new to the industry. 

Facilities in the dyeing and finish- 
ing department provide for the dyeing 
and finishing of rayon in its various 
forms from fiber to fabric. The knit- 
ting machinery is comprehensive 
enough to cover both present rayon 
uses and new developments. This 
equipment includes a high speed warp 
knitter, a new model magazine creel 
and warper, and full-fashioned hosiery 
machines, as well as machines for cir- 
cular knitting of underwear and ho- 
siery fabrics, looping and seaming. 

Mill men interested in the handling 
of rayon and rayon staple fiber are 
invited to visit the textile unit, which 
is under the company’s sales develop- 
ment department under the manage- 
ment of E. S. Kennedy. 


Four views of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration textile unit are shown here. Top to 
bottom: The card and picker; some of the 
looms; the dyebecks in the dyeing depart- 
ment; and the single-head full-fashioned 
knitting machines. The unit includes as 
well roving frames, spinning, warp prepara- 
tion and slashing, and all forms of dyeing 
and knitting. 


e 
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Left to right: Major Cramer, the new president; Mrs. Barnwell, 
the executive secretary; and Harold Lineberger, the ee 
president of the combed yarn spinners’ association .. .. Mills s ty 


Combed Yarn Spinners Elect 


tary of the N. C. 


- 





Cramer; Hear Paul Wooton 


STUART W. CRAMER, JR. president 

of Cramerton (N.C.) Mills, was 
elected president of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association, at 
the annual meeting of the organization 
at the Country Club in Gasténia, iis <u 
on Tuesday, September 10. Major Cra- 
mer has been first vice-president, and 
succeeds J. Harold Lineberger as head 
of the association. Mr. Lineberger was 
made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


S. M. Butler, of Carlton Yarn Mills, 
was elected first vice-president; and 
W. L. Balthis, of Peerless Spinning 
Corp. and Balston Yarn Mills, Inc., 
succeeded L. L. Hardin as second vice- 
president. T. L. Wilson, of Ruby Cot- 
ton Mills, and Mildred G. Barnwell, 
were re-elected as treasurer and execu- 
tive secretary respectively. 

The featured speaker at the conven- 
tion was Paul Wooton, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the McGraw- 
Hill publications, and Washington cor- 
respondent of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, who also is president of the 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors. Mr. Wooton spoke off-the- 
record, out of his wide and intimate 
contacts with affairs in Washington, 
and reviewed in an informative man- 
ner various aspects of current opinion 
and activities in the nation’s capital, 
with respect to legislation, prepared 
ness, and the war in Europe. 

President Lineberger, in a brief ad 
dress, reviewed the activities of the 
association, citing accomplishments 
through co-operative activity, and 
urged all members through continued 
co-operation to maintain the group’s 
statistical position. 


Mrs. Barnwell presented her annual 
report as executive secretary in an 86- 
page booklet, and reviewed some of the 
high spots in a brief talk. She noted 
that during the year the publication of 
the association’s book, “Faces We See” 





had been completed and that 5,000 cop- 
ies of this publication, depicting pic- 
torially true conditions in southern tex- 
tile mills, had been distributed in stra- 
tegic points, including every state uni- 
versity library and in the libraries of 
leading educational institutions 
throughout the country. Over 500 cop- 
ies were distributed to customers of 
ussociation members, and over 1,000 
copies went to editors and publishers, 
government officers and labor organi- 
zations. “For the first time,” Mrs. 
Barnwell pointed out, “an accurate and 
readable record, amply “iilustrated by 
unposed photographs, is “available to 
students of sociology and economics 
and to the general reading public. This 
record is now well established as source 
material on research of social prob- 
lems and is listed as such in library 
bibliographies on the subject.” 

The statistical position of the 
combed yarn group was reported as 
excellent. During 1939-40, the combed 
yarn mills produced 110,673,813 pounds 
vf yarn, shipped 110,027,993 pounds— 
compared to 98,147,456 pounds produced 
and. 101,404,600 pounds shipped during 





the principal speaker, weed on as Mrs. 
of the hosiery knitters . 


Snapped at the Gastonia meeting: Hunter Marshall, Jr., secre- 
Cotton Manufacturers Association; Coit Rob- 
inson, of United Spinners, and C. C. Dawson, of Cramerton 
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the previous year. At the time of the 
annual meeting, unfilled orders of 23, 
702,531 pounds compared to 18,453,759 
pounds at the same time a year pre- 
vious; with stocks on hand of 1,503,196 
pounds of unsold stock against 1,753,- 
043 pounds a year previous. 

As to potential capacity, Mrs. Barn- 
well said: “This year, under most dis- 
turbing circumstances, the association’s 
members have maintained faith with 
each other in adhering to established 
policies, though at times it meant in- 
dividual sacrifice. For example, for 
years it has been customary to say to 
each other, ‘The combed yarn group 
is working on a voluntary production 
basis of 80 hours per week but we 
could not run our mills three shifts if 
we wanted to.’ In a recent survey made 
by your secretary in regard to maxi- 
mum potential capacity under the de- 
fense program, it was found that three- 
fourths of our industry could operate 
three shifts in case of emergency. The 
fact that the majority of our execu- 
tives could increase their production by 
adding a third shift and yet—in the 
face of tremendous pressure brought 
upon them by customers during the 
1939 fall war boom—refused to betray 
their fellow association members, 
should bring to each of those men the 
gratitude of a well-balanced and well- 
guided industry.” 


A ‘‘Cotton’’ snapshot at Gastonia showing Major Cramer, J. OC. Roberts and Paul Wooton, 
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. CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


Domestic situation 
dominant factor 


BEFORE THE END of the sum- 

mer the national defense 
program was making itself felt in 
all lines as the dominating factor 
in domestic economics. The cot- 
ton manufacturing industry came 
into the fall with good backlogs 
on the best turnover of the year 
through the first part of Septem- 
ber. Then the terrible vicissitudes 
of the British caused new misgiv- 
ings, but cotton manufacturers 
and other interests were looking 
forward to a sound domestic ac- 
tivity. 

Under the spur of national de- 
fense plans, government and other 
reports were showing a notable in- 
crease in all lines of economic ac- 
tivity by the end of the summer. 
Durable goods industries were 
registering the best orders for the 
year and a reversal of inventory 
policy from liquidation to accumu- 
lation was reported. The Federal 
Reserve index of store sales for 
August was the highest for that 
month in nine years. 

As a matter of fact the heavy 
goods unfilled orders were report- 
ed higher than at the peak of the 
“boomlet” which occurred directly 
after the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope. Further gains were forecast 
for the fall season by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a result of 
defense expenditures. Aside from 
the influence of foreign develop- 
ments, the situation promises stea- 
dy progress, in contrast with the 
false start a year ago. 


Mill production 
gains in summer 


Backlogs for cotton manufac- 
turers gained on the June spurt of 
business as the first response to 
the defense program gave a fair 
upward trend to cotton manufac- 
ture, as reflected in the latest 
available figures. June had fallen 
below a year previous in cotton 
consumption, after months of poor 
business. July showed a consump- 
tion of 597,850 bales, compared 


with 521,353 a year previous, and 
the August totals were 654,503 
and 630,667 bales, respectively. 

As forecast early in the sum- 
mer, however, the real reaction to 
the defense program for cotton 
mills would not come until fall 
and the mills had a new waiting 
period after the June spurt. Ag- 
gravating the situation was the 
constant uncertainty over whether 
a temporary demoralization might 
hit business in general through 
German invasion and conquest of 
the British Isles. The result was 
a postponement of the time when 
mills could do a broad and profit- 
able business. 

Nevertheless, the defense pro- 
gram was slowly spreading ac- 
tivity in many directions and cot- 
ton goods ultimately are affected 
by all lines because of their rami- 
fied uses. Steel production be- 
fore the end of September was ap- 
proximating the record for all 
time. The building industry was 
attaining a peak for ten years and 
Suggesting a possible new record 
in volume, with residential con- 
tracts an important contributing 
element. 


Finished cottons 
a new impetus 


Good gains in August retail 
business, as the blitzkrieg stil! 
failed of its objective, and further 
progress in September under the 
stimulus of increasing public pur- 
chasing power brought finished 
cotton merchandise into the pic- 
ture as a factor in gray cloths. 
The broader consumer demand 
sent stores into wholesale mar- 
kets in a way that created the 
most substantial movement of fin- 
ished cotton lines for a whole 
year. 

As finishers and distributors 
had exercised extreme caution for 
fear that the fall business might 
be disrupted by an intervening 
end to the war, they had let in- 
ventories dwindle. Being caught 
short at the inception of an active 
movement in goods over retail 
counters, they had to expand their 
inventory accounts liberally. 
Hence came also the biggest buy- 
ing of gray goods this year, rem- 
iniscent of a year previous. 

In the matter of prices, typical 
coarse cloths were about the same 


Anderson and Harris Address 
AATCE at Columbus 


W. D. Anderson, president of Bibb Mfg. Company, Macon, Ga., and 





Milton Harris, dire 


tor of research, The Textile Foundation. Washington, D. C., were the chief speakers at 


the fall meeting of the Southeastern Section of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, at Columbus, Ga., on Saturday evening, September 21. The largest 
crowd in the history of the section attended, including a number of Columbus mill exe: 

tives as guests. The photograph above shows, at the speakers’ table, left to right: W. M. 
McLaurine, secretary, American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Charlotte: . Se 
Forbes, secretary, Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, who introduced Mr. An 
derson; W. D. Anderson; Perrin N. Collier, vice-president and director of research, 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., who is Chairman of the section; Milton Harris; A. Kemp- 
ton Haynes, who introduced Dr. Harris; Leslie L. Bamberger, Lanett Bleachery & Dye 
Works, vice chairman of the section; Paul K. McKenney, president, Swift Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus; M. B. Ashworth, publisher of the Columbus Enquirer-Ledger; and Alfred P. 
Macormac, of Auburn, who is treasurer of the section ; ; ‘ , : ' 
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at the end of August this year as 
last. Significant of the conserva- 
tive operating policy in fine goods 
was a definitely better, though not 
good, level this year against last 
at that time. The burst of buy- 
ing early in September did not 
bring the sharp rise of a year pre- 
vious in prices. 

However, buyers in 1939 were 
under misapprehensions over what 
war would do, based upon World 
War experience. A _ slower for- 
ward movement will be regarded 
favorably as not likely to be suc- 
ceeded by a collapse. Meantime, 
the following comparisons may be 
of interest: 
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those mills on heavy goods felt 
they were capable of meeting the 
demand if given time and that 
everyone in the industry hoped 
that such readjustments might be 
avoided. 

From the war angle, the sub- 
ject of exports has been an ele- 
ment of discussion and specula- 
tion for many months. What may 
develop is a question, but the ex- 
port subsidy recently was stated 
as likely to bring a sharp expan- 
sion in foreign sales. During the 
first half of this year, it appears, 
American mills did somewhat bet- 
ter than their chief competitors in 
broadening world markets. 












a good scale and a sounder move- 
ment than that last year because 
of the comparative assurance of 
national prosperity under the 
stimulus of the defense program. 
The long-term nature of that pro- 
gram means heavy industrial ac- 
tivity throughout the country and 
consequent widespread employ- 
ment, with consequent heavy de- 
mand for cotton merchandise. 


Production gain 
begun in July 


As a matter of interest, it is 
noted that the New England out- 
put of cotton goods had an upward 
turn in July. The mills had al- 
lowed output to reach the lowest 




















Defense and war 
affecting mills 


Mills not only have been looking 
for new business under defense 
plans, but have been concerned 
with the part they should play in 
co-operation with the government. 
Early in the program, for example, 
there was the report that the Print 
Cloth Group of textile manufactur- 
ers had met and discussed ways 
toward increased efficiency. Va- 
rious remedies were proposed to- 
ward this end and opened up for 
discussion. 

Later a statement was forth- 
coming from W. M. McLaurine, 
stating that the industry was in a 
good position to take care of emer- 
gencies which might arise in con- 
nection with national defense. In 
fact he indicated that the industry 
is efficient partly because of the 
World War and rapid expansion of 
mills at that time. The new mills 
caused, by their efficiency, a mod- 
ernization of old plants that were 
continued and the result is a much 
more elastic and versatile indus- 


try. 

Mr. McLaurine said that it had 
been suggested that quick demand 
for heavy cloths might make it 
necessary for mills on printcloths 
or finer weaves to re-organize 
their production. 


He stated that 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Early September inaugurated a 
new movement of fine goods that 
augured well for the cotton mills 
of New England in the final quar- 
ter of the year. In a period of 
two weeks there was an accumu- 
lated volume of 500,000 pieces or 
more in assorted fine staple con- 
structions, making the heaviest 
turnover since the initial boom un- 
der war conditions last year. Nat- 
urally accompanying this move- 
ment was a tendency toward bet- 
ter prices. 

Brave resistance by the British 
to unprecedented warfare had 
saved the consumer _ situation 
for the early fall and _  other- 
wise the business’ conditions 
were altogether favorable. The 
buyers of finished goods, in re- 
sponse to an active demand from 
larger purchasing power of the 
public in the retail stores, were 
impelled to replenish quickly for 
they had allowed stocks to reach 
a low ebb. Finishers likewise were 
under the necessity of replenish- 
ing in mill gray goods. 

Barring unforeseen temporary 
factors of upsetting nature, the 
mills came into this month confi- 
dent of long-sustained activity on 


pon ment. 48 level for nearly two years, because 

ne. Bai sees 1939 1940 1938 of careful adherence to production 
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aeerMeNeES ......i..c.2 2020 61, 6% 6% 7 spurt of gray goods trade in June 
stink 4 ord re ee ee 5% 5% 5% 6% allowed for expansion in July by 
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37-inch drills veces tere screenees 5 i 5 5% 6 as it marked a contra-seasonal 
a aie ee 6% 7% 7%, turn. Meantime, conservative op- 
erations lessened losses in price, 


although up to this month profits 
have been hard to secure on the 
whole. 

Measuring the July upturn, the 
cotton consumption of that month 
in this district amounted to 70,180 
bales. This was 15.6 per cent bet- 
ter than for June and 10.4 per cent 
above the volume in July last year. 
It was instrumental in putting the 
year ahead of 1939, since a net 
gain for seven months over the 
corresponding last year of 0.8 per 
cent in cotton consumption was 
shown. 

Combined consumption of the 
several New England states for 
seven months was 512,453 bales, 
against 508,470 a year before. Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts ac- 
counted for the net gain, however, 
as other States showed small net 
losses. Connecticut was higher by 
9.2 per cent at 37,874 compared 
with 34,684 bales. Massachusetts 
showed totals of 265,517 and 244,- 
755 bales. 


Research brings 
new textiles 


Cotton textiles in New England 
have suffered much loss in the 
late years of the first century and 
a half since the founding of the 
industry. But almost simultan- 
eous with the observance this 
month of the 150th anniversary of 
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the original Slater project start- 
ing the industry in this country 
came an interesting report on 
what research is doing for tex- 
tiles in New England. 

Textile research is taking up the 
slack due to the migration of much 
of the cotton industry to the 
South, said Kenneth H. Barnard, 
chief chemist of the Pacific Mills’ 
print work at Lawrence, Mass., at 
a meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society. ‘“‘In cotton, for ex- 
ample, research has produced Pa- 
milla Silver Cloth, basically an 
ordinary cotton flannel but so im- 
pregnated with colloidal silver 
particles that it acts as a prevent- 
ive against silver tarnishing. 

“Research in New England on 
wool.has found that the use of 
either fire—as in carbonizing, or 
water—as in scouring, may be 
omitted by the new application of 


intense cold to remove natural im- 
purities. Wool grease and burrs 
are frozen and dusted out in the 
well named ‘Frosted Wool Pro- 
cess’. 

“Each new year sees the artifi- 
cial fibers more closely duplicat- 
ing the good qualities of the nat- 
ural ones and, as New England is 
the home of the woolen and worst- 
ed industry, it is interesting to see 
how well they have utilized the 
cut or spun rayon on their pres- 
ent machinery. 

“Finally, New England mills are 
making a practical reality of ‘Cin- 
derella’ of the glass slipper’s 
fame, as they are weaving cloth 
made 100 per cent of glass to the 
extent of thousands of yards. The 
same New England mill that made 
its reputation years ago by print- 
ing enough cotton cloth to encircle 
the world every two months has 
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“<THE SITUATION” as seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


September 18, 1940 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY is today 

almost totally dominated by Gov- 
ernment orders on the National De- 
fense Program. Every issue of daily 
trade papers is filled with Government 
bids and purchases. A partial sum- 
mary of major Government cotton-tex- 
tile purchases shows that upward of 
160,000,000 yards of cotton textiles 
have been purchased by several major 
Government agencies since the begin- 
ning of this year, but such a total, 
which does not include great quantities 
of apparel and other fabricated mer- 
chandise, is approximately equal to 
1.71 per cent of the industry’s annual 
production as measured by the U. S. 
Census of 1937. 

Out of that 160,000,000 vards total 
at least 1,000,000 yards represent De- 
fense Program requisitions placed since 
May 1 of this year. According to au- 
thoritative sources the National De- 
fense Commission is rapidly approach. 
ing a point in its operations where 
contracts will be let on a large scale. 
Industry then will be faced with the 
necessity of getting Defense work un- 
der way in quantities undreamed of 
today, at the same time carrying for- 
ward its normal peace-time obligations. 

At this point there seem to be devel- 
oping a few “bottlenecks” in textiles. 
For instance, there is a shortage on 
cotton ducks; and, for instance, there 


is apt to be some balking on the part 
of mills on breaking strengths and raw 
cotton requirements for Government 
orders. This is not due to any lack of 
co-operation on the part of the mills, 
but in the last few years production 


managers have learned to produce 





@ Sections of gray and sections of 
green for the front, solid green for the 
back—a new contrast theme worked out 
in Tecasha, an Eastman-designed fabric 
from Cantor Greenspan. The fabric is a 
sturdy, crush-resistant blend containing a 
high percentage of Teca crimped acetate 
rayon. Courtesy Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
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recently printed glass cloth in all 
colors of the rainbow.” 


Notes of mill 
activities 


Among the direct by-products of 
the defense program, it is cited 
that the Russell Manufacturing 
Company of Middletown, Conn., 
has added 100 employees to take 
care of government contracts. This 
makes over 1,300 workers. Their 
line is webbings and brake linings. 
The government orders include 
gas mask webbings and machine 
gun cartridge belts. 

Aspinook Corporation of Jewett 
City, Conn., recently announced 
that it was ready to apply the San- 
forset process for stabilizing fab- 
rics of viscose spun rayon. This 
is the new process that is similar 
to the process for sanforizing of 
cotton fabrics. 


yarns and fabrics good enough to 
answer any purpose from cotton of a 
shorter staple than that used for the 
same fabric some years ago. This i 
turn has been reflected in the cottor 
crop itself as longer staples have faded 
more and more out of the picture and 
staples ranging from 1 1/16-inch to 
1 1/8-inch have taken their place 
quantity production. Now, with 
Government requiring vast quantities 
of fabrics to be woven out of extra 
long staple cotton, the mills find then 
selves faced with a famine on the re 
quired cotton lengths. This is a point 
which must be worked out between pro 
duction managers and procurement of 
ficials as time goes on. With in 
proved machinery and manufacturing 
methods it is certain that some compro 
mise can be reached hy the time 
longer staples are exhausted. 


“We're in the 
Army Now” 


At the same time there is a program 
of education which must be promoted 
among manufacturing units as we get 
under way producing goods for De- 
fense. The National Guard has been 
called out for a vear. the Conscerip 
tion Bill has been passed, and indus- 
try itself must wake up and realize 
that it too is in the Army now. 

A rumor has been abroad that the 
Government confempiates making tex- 
tile and apparel purchases direct from 
the producers rather than hy the esta! 
lished competitive “bid and award sys 
tem”. However, this is merely a fru- 
mor, we understand. and the Govern- 
ment does not at this time plan nor 
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at the end of August this year as 
last. Significant of the conserva- 
tive operating policy in fine goods 
was a definitely better, though not 
good, level this year against last 
at that time. The burst of buy- 
ing early in September did not 
bring the sharp rise of a year pre- 
vious in prices. 

However, buyers in 1939 were 
under misapprehensions over what 
war would do, based upon World 
War experience. A _ slower for- 
ward movement will be regarded 
favorably as not likely to be suc- 
ceeded by a collapse. Meantime, 
the following comparisons may be 
of interest: 
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those mills on heavy goods felt 
they were capable of meeting the 
demand if given time and that 
everyone in the industry hoped 
that such readjustments might be 
avoided. 

From the war angle, the sub- 
ject of exports has been an ele- 
ment of discussion and specula- 
tion for many months. What may 
develop is a question, but the ex- 
port subsidy recently was stated 
as likely to bring a sharp expan- 
sion in foreign sales. During the 
first half of this year, it appears, 
American mills did somewhat bet- 
ter than their chief competitors in 
broadening world markets. 
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Defense and war 
affecting mills 


Mills not only have been looking 
for new business under defense 
plans, but have been concerned 
with the part they should play in 
co-operation with the government. 
Early in the program, for example, 
there was the report that the Print 
Cloth Group of textile manufactur- 
ers had met and discussed ways 
toward increased efficiency. Va- 
rious remedies were proposed to- 
ward this end and opened up for 
discussion. 

Later a statement was forth- 
coming from W. M. McLaurine, 
stating that the industry was in a 
good position to take care of emer- 
gencies which might arise in con- 
nection with national defense. In 
fact he indicated that the industry 
is efficient partly because of the 
World War and rapid expansion of 
mills at that time. The new mills 
caused, by their efficiency, a mod- 
ernization of old plants that were 
continued and the result is a much 
more elastic and versatile indus- 


try. 

Mr. McLaurine said that it had 
been suggested that quick demand 
for heavy cloths might make it 
necessary for mills on printcloths 
or finer 
their production. 


weaves to re-organize 
He stated that 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Early September inaugurated a 
new movement of fine goods that 
augured well for the cotton mills 
of New England in the final quar- 
ter of the year. In a period of 
two weeks there was an accumu- 
lated volume of 500,000 pieces or 
more in assorted fine staple con- 
structions, making the heaviest 
turnover since the initial boom un- 
der war conditions last year. Nat- 
urally accompanying this move- 
ment was a tendency toward bet- 
ter prices. 

Brave resistance by the British 
to unprecedented warfare had 
saved the consumer _ situation 
for the early fall and _  other- 
wise the business’ conditions 
were altogether favorable. The 
buyers of finished goods, in re- 
sponse to an active demand from 
larger purchasing power of the 
public in the retail stores, were 
impelled to replenish quickly for 
they had allowed stocks to reach 
a low ebb. Finishers likewise were 
under the necessity of replenish- 
ing in mill gray goods. 

Barring unforeseen temporary 
factors of upsetting nature, the 
mills came into this month confi- 
dent of long-sustained activity on 





a good scale and a sounder move- 
ment than that last year because 
of the comparative assurance of 
national prosperity under the 
stimulus of the defense program. 
The long-term nature of that pro- 
gram means heavy industrial ac- 
tivity throughout the country and 
consequent widespread employ- 
ment, with consequent heavy de- 
mand for cotton merchandise. 


Production gain 
begun in July 


As a matter of interest, it is 
noted that the New England out- 
put of cotton goods had an upward 
turn in July. The mills had al- 
lowed output to reach the lowest 
level for nearly two years, because 
of careful adherence to production 
for orders and not for stock. The 
spurt of gray goods trade in June 
allowed for expansion in July by 
the mills and it was encouraging 
as it marked a contra-seasonal 
turn. Meantime, conservative op- 
erations lessened losses in price, 
although up to this month profits 
have been hard to secure on the 
whole. 

Measuring the July upturn, the 
cotton consumption of that month 
in this district amounted to 70,180 
bales. This was 15.6 per cent bet- 
ter than for June and 10.4 per cent 
above the volume in July last year. 
It was instrumental in putting the 
year ahead of 1939, since a net 
gain for seven months over the 
corresponding last year of 0.8 per 
cent in cotton consumption was 
shown. 

Combined consumption of the 
several New England states for 
seven months was 512,453 bales, 
against 508,470 a year before. Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts ac- 
counted for the net gain, however, 
as other States showed small net 
losses. Connecticut was higher by 
9.2 per cent at 37,874 compared 
with 34,684 bales. Massachusetts 
showed totals of 265,517 and 244,- 
755 bales. 


Research brings 
new textiles 


Cotton textiles in New England 
have suffered much loss in the 
late years of the first century and 
a half since the founding of the 
industry. But almost simultan- 
eous with the observance this 
month of the 150th anniversary of 
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the original Slater project start- 
ing the industry in this country 
came an interesting report on 
what research is doing for tex- 
tiles in New England. 

Textile research is taking up the 
slack due to the migration of much 
of the cotton industry to the 
South, said Kenneth H. Barnard, 
chief chemist of the Pacific Mills’ 
print work at Lawrence, Mass., at 
a meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society. ‘“‘In cotton, for ex- 
ample, research has produced Pa- 
milla Silver Cloth, basically an 
ordinary cotton flannel but so im- 
pregnated with colloidal silver 
particles that it acts as a prevent- 
ive against silver tarnishing. 

“Research in New England on 
wool.has found that the use of 
either fire—as in carbonizing, or 
water—as in scouring, may be 
omitted by the new application of 
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intense cold to remove natural im- 
purities. Wool grease and burrs 
are frozen and dusted out in the 
well named ‘Frosted Wool Pro- 
cess’. 

“Each new year sees the artifi- 
cial fibers more closely duplicat- 
ing the good qualities of the nat- 
ural ones and, as New England is 
the home of the woolen and worst- 
ed industry, it is interesting to see 
how well they have utilized the 
cut or spun rayon on their pres- 
ent machinery. 

“Finally, New England mills are 
making a practical reality of ‘Cin- 
derella’ of the glass. slipper’s 
fame, as they are weaving cloth 
made 100 per cent of glass to the 
extent of thousands of yards. The 
same New England mill that made 
its reputation years ago by print- 
ing enough cotton cloth to encircle 
the world every two months has 
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“THE SITUATION” as seen 





September 18, 1940 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY is today 

almost totally dominated by Gov- 
ernment orders on the National De- 
fense Program. Every issue of daily 
trade papers is filled with Government 
bids and purchases. A partial sum- 
mary of major Government cotton-tex- 
tile purchases shows that upward of 
160,000,000 yards of cotton’ textiles 
have been purchased by several major 
Government agencies since the begin- 
ning of this year, but such a total, 
which does not include great quantities 
of apparel and other fabricated mer- 
chandise, is approximately equal to 
1.71 per cent of the industry’s annual 
production as measured by the U. S. 
Census of 1987. 

Out of that 160,000,000 yards total 
at least 1,000,000 yards represent De- 
fense Program requisitions placed since 
May 1 of this year. According to au- 


thoritative sources the National De- 


fense Commission is rapidly approach- 
ing a point in its operations where 
contracts will be let on a large scale. 
Industry then will be faced with the 


necessity of getting Defense work un- 


der way in quantities undreamed of 


today, at the same time carrying for- 
ward its normal peace-time obligations. 


At this point there seem to be devel- 


oping a few “bottlenecks” in textiles. 


For instance, there is a shortage on 


eotton ducks: and, for instance, there 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


is apt to be some balking on the part 
of mills on breaking strengths and raw 
cotton requirements for Government 
orders. This is not due to any lack of 
co-operation on the part of the mills, 
but in the last few years production 


managers have learned to produce 





@ Sections of gray and sections of 
green for the front, solid green for the 
back—a new contrast theme worked out 
in Tecasha, an Eastman-designed fabric 


from Cantor Greenspan. The fabric is a 
sturdy, crush-resistant blend containing a 
high percentage of Teca crimped acetate 
rayon. CourteSy Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
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recently printed glass cloth in all 
colors of the rainbow.” 


Notes of mill 
activities 


Among the direct by-products of 
the defense program, it is cited 
that the Russell Manufacturing 
Company of Middletown, Conn., 
has added 100 employees to take 
care of government contracts. This 
makes over 1,300 workers. Their 
line is webbings and brake linings. 
The government orders include 
gas mask webbings and machine 
gun cartridge belts. 

Aspinook Corporation of Jewett 
City, Conn., recently announced 
that it was ready to apply the San- 
forset process for stabilizing fab- 
rics of viscose spun rayon. This 
is the new process that is similar 
to the process for sanforizing of 
cotton fabrics. 


yarns and fabrics good enough to 
answer any purpose from cotton of : 
shorter staple than that used for the 
same fabric some years ago. This 
turn has been reflected in the cottor 
crop itself as longer staples have faded 
more and more out of the picture and 
staples ranging from 1 1/16-inch to 
1 1/8-inch have taken their place 
quantity production. Now, with tlie 
Government requiring vast quantities 
of fabrics to be woven out of extra 
long staple cotton, the mills find them 
selves faced with a famine on the re 
quired cotton lengths. This is a point 
which must be worked out between pro 
duction managers and procurement of 
ficials as time goes on. With in 
proved machinery and manufacturing 
methods it is certain that some compro 
mise can be reached by the time 
longer staples are exbausted. 


“We're in the 
Army Now” 


At the same time there is a program 
of education which must be promoted 
among manufacturing units as we get 
under way producing goods for De 
fense. The National Guard has been 
ealled out for a year. the Conserip 
tion Bill has been passed, and indus- 
try itself must wake up and realize 
that it too is in the Army now. 

A rumor has been abroad that the 
Government contemplates making tex- 
tile and apparel purchases direct from 
the producers rather than by the esta! 
lished competitive “hid and award sys 
tem”. However, this is merely a ru- 
mor, we understand. and the Govern- 
ment does not at this time plan nor 











does it see any necessity for making 
a change in the present purchasing 
system. At least in the textile indus- 
try negotiated contracts are not in the 
picture. 

With the Government business being 
worked out we find that mills are gen- 
erally filled up to the first of the year 
on normal business. Largest sales to- 
tals of the year in Worth Street, com- 
ing from commercial sources, were 
filled the early part of September and 
the turn-over of print cloth goods was 
estimated between 100,000,000 and 150,- 
000,000 yards with quotations on the 
majority of contracts advancing by 
from %*% to % cent and with prices 
tending to strengthen in all other class- 
es of grey goods. This is certainly a 
good time for home furnishing pur- 
chases to be made and every mill man 
who reads this paper should go home 
and tell his family to check up on 
their needs for the next year and get 
domestic purchases out of the way. 
Surely with this demand the prices a 
vear from now can not remain at the 
same moderate low. 

We find that mill inventories were 
lower this month than last with the 
volume of stocks held about equal to 
those held this time last year but with 
probably an increased value as cloth 
and yarn prices are up 5 to 10 per cent 
above this period 1939. Last month 
mills consumed nearly 700,000 bales of 
cotton and employment jumped up con- 
siderably. This industry is certainly 
in for a busy season and what should 
be developed into a healthful opera- 
tion. 


The Subsidy on 
Cotton Exports 


The Department of Agriculture on 
August 26 increased the rates of pay- 
ment on exports of cotton products. 
The new rate represented an increase 
of approximately 350%, over previously 
prevailing rates. Of course this in- 
creased subsidy should be of tremen- 
dous help in the export field but at 
this time, with tremendous volume of 
business at home, people wonder why 
the subsidy was increased; for actual- 





@ Demand for spun 
rayon ets 

shown a sharp rise 
in recent weeks, ac- 
—- to Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. These Pep- 
perell blankets con- 
tain 50 per cent vis- 
cose spun rayon, 25 
per cent cotton and 
25 per cent wool.— 
digg | American 
Viscose Corporation. 


ly the majority of the mills have not 
time to bother with a business which 
entails considerable trouble and little 
profit. Also they wonder why spend 
the money in that way when so much 
should be spent on Defense with the 
Battle of Britain seeming to enter the 
last quarter. 


The Situation 
in Hosiery Labor 


Several annual meetings were held 
in September: The Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association in Gastonia, 
N. C.; The Carded Yarn Group in 
Charlotte, N. C.; and the Southern Ho- 
siery Manufacturers Association in 
Asheville, N. C. At the latter meet- 
ing the problem of wage cuts among 
hosiery employees was discussed and 
there it was learned that many mills 
had already put in cuts. This has 
created considerable resistance among 
the workers, and organized hosiery 
workers announced immediately, Sep- 
tember 16, that they would resist a re- 
duction in pay by all means including 
strikes. A full-fashioned hosiery mill 
in Burlington, N. C., was closed and 
strikes were reported at two other 
mills. An emergency conference of 
200 hosiery union leaders and workers 
was held in Asheville, N. C., on the 
15th and the CIO director for the Caro- 
linas said the meeting had adopted a 
resolution pledging members of the 
union to fight wage cuts. The South- 
ern Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion announced that they were pre- 
pared to file a formal objection to any 
reconsideration by the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration of the minimum wage pro- 
visions for the seamless branch of the 
industry with a view to setting a high- 
er minimum, (the present being 32144 
cents per hour). Should these strikes 
become industry-wide they may affect 
the cotton-textile industry psychologic- 
ally if not physically. There is one 
particular point which all executives 
should take cognizance of just now: 
The underminding influence of strikes 
and cotton labor disorders when the 
entire country should be geared to pa- 
triotism. Why not talk things over in 
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a man-to-man fashiun with your op 
erating executives and get them to talk 
things over with your employees? A 
good basis of understanding estab- 
lished among your workers now as to 
the nationa} and international condi- 
tions in relation to your mill may give 
us a solid front when we will need it. 


Mills in 
the Courts 


Last month we mentioned the suit 
hanging over the Lane Cotton Mills re 
the Walsh-Healey Act. Lane lost and 
has been fined under the provisions of 
the Act and Government contracts will 
be withheld from this mill for three 
years. 

Another mill more fortunate in a suit 
against it by the Government was the 
Martel Mills Corporation, Lexington, 
S. C., which was sustained by the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals in their 
refusal to obey orders in the N.L.R.B. 
For the first time a judge stated that 
the court was “buund by the Board’s 
findings of fact as to matters within 
its jurisdiction, where the findings are 
supported by substantial evidence;” 
but stated it was not bound by find- 
ings which were not so supported. The 
court ruled that, “It is one thing to 
state that the findings of the Board 
will be deemed conclusive where they 
are sustained by substantial evidence; 
it is quite another thing to define pre- 
cisely what is meant by the term ‘sub- 
stantial’, and to apply that definition 
to the concrete case. The Supreme 
Court has stated: ‘Substantial evidence 
is more than a mere scintilla. It means 
such relevant evidence as a reasonable 
mind might accept as adequate to sup- 
port a conclusion.’ Again it has been 
said that substantial evidence is evi- 
dence that affords a substantial basis 
of fact from which the fact in issue 
can be reasonably inferred. There 
must be sufficient evidence to justify, 
if a trial were to a jury, ‘a refusal to 
direct a verdict when the conclusion 
sought to be drawn from it is one of 
fact for the jury’.” 

And later in summarizing the case, 
it was stated: “Under a system of free 
enterprise, amended by a statute which 
seeks to attain an equality of contract 
and of justice through the protection 
of the employees’ right to bargain col- 
lectively we must not destroy those 
liberties which are distinctive to our 
type of economy. The employer must 
be permitted to discharge the ineffi- 
cient, the irresponsible, the disobedi- 
ent, the immoral. The petitioner is at 
liberty, whenever the occasion may 
arise, to exercise its undoubted right 
to sever relationship for any cause 
that seems to it proper save only as a 
punishment for, or discouragement of, 
such activities as the act declares per- 
missible.” 
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HE eyes of the Nation are focused on the South. 
Its abundance of raw materials, ample power, desirable labor conditions 
and ideal climate make the South the natural habitat for increased indus- 


trial activity as a result of National Preparedness. 
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With this added momentum to the wheels of Southern industry will 
come higher wages and larger inventory valuations, requiring more ade- 


quate working capital. To meet this need, here in the South—at this Com- 





pany—are immediately accessible facilities. . . Southern capital to finance 
Southern industry. 

Our Factoring Service enables you to purchase materials at substantial | 
savings, meet payrolls and take advantage of cash discounts—while expand- 


ing your operations and productive capacity. We imvite your inqutry. | 


a a, 
HE TRUST COMPANY of GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 


MEMBER 
MEMBER PEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCI 
PPOPRAL RESERVP SYSTEM CORPCRATION 

















The following mill construction items 
were released by J. E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany, consulting and designing engi- 
neers, Greenville, S. C.: Contract for 
addition to sewerage system in village 
of Victor Plant, Victor-Monaghan 
Company, Greer, 8S. C., to Reed & Abee, 
Inc., Asheville. Contract for modern- 
ization of two existing toilet towers at 
Equinox Mills, Inc., Anderson, 8. C., 
to C. M. Guest & Sons of Anderson. 
This work will include installation of 
32 new fixtures, partitions, tile floor, 
etc. Contract to John H. Bonitz, 
Greensboro, N. C., for remodeling of 
Eno Cotton Mills’ weave shed, Hills- 
boro, N. C. Plans call for removal of 
the existing sawtooth roof and replace- 
ment with a new flat roof to be ap- 
proximately three feet higher. Con- 
tract for dry pipe system of automatic 
sprinklers to Grinnell Company, to be 
installed in the new two-story ware- 
house for the January & Wood Com- 
pany at Maysville (Ky.) Cotton Mills. 
Contract for extension of Anniston 
(Ala.) Mfg. Company weave shed to 
Daniel Construction Company, Birming- 
nam, 


Maurice Mills Company, Thomasville, 
N. C., will build two additions to the 
-company’s plant, one 30x60 feet and 
the other 30x70 feet. 











One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in industrial relations is the 
announcement by C. A. Cannon that 
Kannapolis, N. C., will be transformed 
into a city of colonial architecture. The 
cost of this beautification project will 
probably run into millions of dollars. 
The plans include remodeling all the 
buildings in use and planning newer 
buildings as business demands their 
construction, all in line with what is 
known today as Williamsburg archi- 
tecture. Work has begun on some 
buildings and wil! proceed in unhur- 
ried fashion until the entire village is 
remodeled. C. E. Swanson Associates, 
of Chicago, are in charge of the work. 


Jennie Mashburn, H. L. Beasley and 
W. T. Sheppard have applied for a 
charter to operate the Superba Mills, 
Ine., at Hawkinsville, Ga. 


J. C. Sanders Cotton Mill, Mobile, 
Ala., is replacing 30-inch Draper looms 
with modern 36-inch looms. 


Callaway Mills’ Manchester (Ga.) 
Plant has had all of the roving frames 
changed over to long draft, the open- 
ing room has been rearranged and the 
machine shop has been moved from the 
main building to an adjoining ware- 
house to make room for additional 
equipment. 
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Association Conducts Essay 
Contest on Importance 
of Mills 

The Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia is sponsoring a state- 
wide essay contest on “The Importance 
of the Cotton Mills to Georgia”, which 
opens on October 14, and which will be 
the largest educational effort ever un- 
dertaken by the association. It is a 
constructive step in public relations 
that is certain to produce beneficial re- 
sults for the industry and among pub- 
lic school students. 

Announcement of the campaign has 
been made to more than 3,000 public 
schools in the state. The program is 
built around an essay contest on the 
subject, “The Importance of the Cotton 
Mills to Georgia’. Two separate groups 
of prizes will be awarded; one group 
for high school students and another 
for grammar school (and junior high) 
students of the fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades. There are 40 awards to stu- 
dents and 20 awards to teachers. 

Top student award in each division 
is a two-year all-expense scholarship 
to a Georgia college of the winner’s 


choice, including tuition, board and 
necessary school fees. There will be ¥ 
district awards of $100, 9 district 
awards of $50, and 20 one-year mem- 
berships in the Junior Literary Guild. 
The 20 prizes for teachers include two 
all-expense scholarships covering sum- 
mér course expenses in a leading col- 
lege of the teachers’ choice, Y cash 
awards of $100, and 9 cash awards of 
$50. 

Adequate publicity will be given the 
contest by a campaign that will run in 
240 daily and weekly newspapers in 
Georgia consisting of large space ad- 
vertisements designed to eall attention 
to students to the contest. Superinten- 
dents and principals are being in- 
formed by a direct mail campaign that 
carries cOmplete information, explains 
the purpose of the contest, and outlines 
a plan of operation for each school. 


An 8-page folder is mailed to all su- 
perintendents and principals. This 
folder contains a prepaid reply entry 
ecard on which the principal specifies 
the number of information booklets de- 
sired. This booklet carries the rules, 
describes the awards, and contains 
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helpful background information. 

Each school conducts its own contest, 
and the winning school essay is select- 
ed by a school committee headed by the 
principal. The school winners are 
then sent to district judges. ‘There are 
10 districts, corresponding to the 10 
congressional districts of the state. 
District judges will select a winner 
and runner-up for their district which 
will be forwarded to the Atlanta Uni- 
versity Center. Judges of the winners 
of the district contests will be a con- 
mittee of Georgia educators. ‘Thus, all 
judging will be conducted by represen- 
tatives of the Georgia educational sys- 
tem. Any white student in Georgia 
high schools, Georgia grammar schools 
(fifth, sixth and seventh grades) and 
Georgia junior high schools is eligible 
to enter the contest, except children of 
executives and principal stockholders 
in Georgia mills. 

The plan for the campaign was de- 
veloped by the Freitag Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta, in association with 
Norman E. Elsas, vice-president, kul- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, and 
chairman of the association’s public re 
lations committee, and T. M. Forbes, 
secretary of the association. 

* 


Hook-On Volt-Ammeter 

General Electric Company, Schenec 
tady, N. Y., has introduced a versatile, 
portable hook-on volt-ammeter for mea- 
suring alternating current and voltage. 
With the new Type AK-1 alternating 
current can be read instantaneously on 
both insulated and non-insulated ¢on- 
ductors simply by hooking the instru- 
ment around the line. For voltage 
readings it is necessary only to con- 
nect leads furnished with the instru- 
ment and then flip the thumb-manipu- 
lated selector switch to the desired 
voltage position on the scale. Designed 
for use on conductors of 2-inch maxi- 
mum diameter the new volt-ammeter is 
small enough to get into tight places 
and is light enough to be hung from 
a lineman’s belt, and sufficiently ac- 
curate for a great variety of measur- 
ing jobs. 

* 


N. C. State College 
to Give Rayon Course 


The textile school faculty of the 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
will conduct a short course in which 
intensive instruction will be given in 
the manipulation and dyeing of rayon. 
The exact date of the study course 
has not been decided, but it is expected 
to be held sometime during the spring 
quarter of 1941. It will be open to all 
persons in the textile industry. Out- 
standing men in the rayon industry 
will discuss latest developments in 
rayon throwing, weaving, finishing and 
knitting. 
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WHY YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 





with Armstrong’s Cork Cots 


CCEPTANCE proves value... 
and that’s especially true of 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 
During 1939 alone, mills represent- 
ing a total spindlage of 1,500,000 
decided to equip with these modern 
roll coverings—bringing the current 
8,500,000 
spindles running on Armstrong’s 


total to over active 


Cork Cots. Here are their major 
advantages—five reasons why the 


textile industry gives these cots 
such overwhelming preference: 


1. Spin Better Yarn. Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots are absolutely 
uniform in density, from end to end 
and throughout their entire wall 
thickness. They give a better line 
contact with the bottom roll—re- 
sulting in a truer, more positive 
draft. Consequently, they deliver a 
stronger, more uniform product. 





2. Reduce End Breakage. 
These cots are resilient—have 
plenty of ““comeback.”’ Hence, their 
use means less end breakage and 
better running work. 

3. Stand up under Abuse. 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots are stronger, 
tougher, more durable than other 
roll coverings. They are not readily 
grooved by hard ends and are highly 
resistant toinjury by top roll laps. 

4. Eliminate Eyebrowing. 
Cork roll coverings reduce clearer 
waste; and, because of their higher 
coefficient of friction, they place in 
the correct position on the board 
what little waste is produced—thus 
eliminating eyebrows. 

5. Save Money. The initial cost 
of Armstrong’s Cork Cots is about 
the same as that of ordinary roll 
coverings. But what economy they 
mean for you! Your savings begin 
right away with their quicker, 
cheaper assembly. Furthermore, 
after a regular, full-length period of 
service on the spinning rolls, they 
can be made like new again by re- 
buffing—at a cost of about 4¢ per 
roll! And each cot can be rebuffed 
three or four times. 


With National 


rapidly increasing the demand on 


Defense needs 


textile mills for greater production, 
it would be an excellent plan to find 
out right now how your mill can 
benefit by modernizing with CORR. 
Let an Armstrong representative 
show you actual savings figures of 
mills spinning your range of num- 
bers. Armstrong Cork Co., 
Industrial Division, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 








In addition to standard spinning and card 
room roll coverings, Armstrong provides 
special-composition cots adapted to the 
various specific operating conditions asso 
ciated with modern textile machinery. 
In other words, Armstrong offers your 
mill the complete roll covering service. 
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ARMSTRONGS (xtia Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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Right, Thomas Harris, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Textile-PFinishing 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I., and left, 
Wallace Taylor, who is now sales manager. 
Mr. Harris has been superintendent of prom- 
inent New England mills and was founder of 
Harris Textile Machinery Co. Mr. Taylor has 
had 15 years plant experience and has ob- 
served finishing practice in Europe and the 
United States. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 
East 42nd St., New York City, is 
building a new $400,000 plant at Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., to produce sodium 
chlorite, the newly developed chem- 
ical that promises to have wide use 
in the wood pulp and textile indus- 
tries. It is said to permit the scour- 
ing and bleaching of cotton and ray- 
on in a single operation, and to 
make possible the simplification of 
other textile finishing operations. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., has purchased the 
Brighton Mills plant adjacent to the 
main plant of Manhattan at Passaic 
to provide needed additional space 
for storage and steadily expanding 
manufacturing facilities. This prop- 
erty includes approximately 5% 
acres on which there are buildings 
with 240,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


American Institute of Laundering 
has announced its approval of Co- 
lumbian indigo-in denim, manufac- 
tured by Boston Duck Company, 
Bondsville, Mass., presented to the 
trade through J. W. Valentine Com- 
pany, Inc. Special emphasis was 
placed on color fastness. 


Hillary Robinette, formerly presi- 
dent of the W. H. & F. Jordan Man- 
ufacturing Company, has entered the 
employ of Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, Terre Haute, Ind., where 
he will promote the textile special- 
ties recently introduced by the com- 


pany. 





Industrial Service Company, Box 
3300, Atlanta, Ga., is the name of a 
new mill supply organization. P. D. 
Allen, formerly of Chain Belt Com- 
pany and J. M. Tull Metal & Supply 
Company is sales engineer with the 
new company. Lines handled by In- 
dustrial include Chicago Rawhide 
Mfg. Co.; Lincoln Engineering Co.; 
Medart Mfg. Co.; Crocker Wheeler 
Mfg. Co.; Morse Chain Co.; Broder- 
ick & Bascom Rope Co.; and Moline 
Malleable Iron & Mfg. Co. 


Kempton Parts & Spring Company, 
Gastonia, N. C., celebrated its first 
anniversary this summer. 


Tompkins’ Label Service, Frank- 
ford Ave., at Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers. of 
gummed and ungummed labels, has 
opened a modern and _ up-to-date 
plant at Atlanta, Ga. 


Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has acquired all of 
the assets of Storrs & Harrison Com- 
pany, Painesville, Ohio, whose 90 
year old nursery of 1230 acres is one 
of the country’s largest. Industrial’s 
plant adjoins this property, and it is 
announced that the nature of the 
company’s operations at Painesville 
justify acquisition of additional 
property for possible future use. 


Chain Belt Company has moved its 
Minneapolis office from 808 LaSalle 
Ave., to 1645 Hennepin Ave., where 
the company has larger space and 
increased service facilities. R. X. 
Raymond, who has been associated 
with the company for over 20 years, 
is Minneapolis district manager. 


Gill Leather Company, Salem, 
Mass., has introduced a unique idea 
in mailing out invoices. On its face 
it appears to be a standard invoice, 
but two inches of the upper half is 
covered by a turned-over flap with 
notation to read other side, on which 
there is the following impressive 
message: 


‘Frankly, this invoice covers an 
investment—not an ordinary out-go 
of cash. The party responsible for 
the investment—whether yourself or 
someone else—should really be con- 
gratulated as it takes a good level, 
clear thinking head to differentiate 
today between ‘existing facts and 
sales exaggeration’ which is handed 
out by even the largest and most re- 










spected firms. Gilleather is the only 
roller covering (including all leath- 
ers) that could measure up 12 inches 
plus on your measuring rule, a copy 


of which is’ reproduced below. 
Thanks for your confidence and or- 
der.” The measuring rule consists 
of 12 advantages of the company’s 
product. 


The Alloy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., engineers 
and fabricators of stainless steel, 
have appointed W. A. Prince of Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., to represent them 
in the southern textile industry. 


Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., has an 
exclusive franchise for use of the 
Sorbtex process on all towels and 
toweling, excepting terrys, and in- 
cluding huck, crash, part-linen and 
linen towels and toweling. 


W. E. Scholer has joined the fab- 
ric development department of Lus- 
tre Fibers, Ltd., selling agents for 
American Viscose Corporation. Mr. 
Scholer, who formerly was with 
Stehli & Co., is technician and will 
work with Pierre Sillan, manager of 
the department. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has opened a sales office 
in Houston, Tex., with Frank A. Den- 
ison, Jr., as district manager. Mr. 
Denison, formerly in the sales-serv- 
ice department of Reliance in De- 
troit, is succeeded by Tinkham 
Veale, formerly of Cleveland. 


Clinton Company, suppliers of 
starch products to the textile indus- 
tries, has changed its Greenville, S. 
C., address from the Morgan Build- 
ing to 900 Woodside Building. 


Reginald M. Banks has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the American Cyanamid Company to 
promote the coordination of re- 
search and sales activities. Recent- 
ly he was manager of the Organic 
Chemical Sales Department. Mr. 
Banks, is succeeded by Walter T. 
MacAdam. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Marketing and Market- 
ing Agreements, Washington, D. C., 
has published a list of mills that 
have agreed to make allowance for 
lighter tare in purchasing cotton- 
wrapped cotton bales. 


United States Rubber Company, 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York City, has 
produced the first conveyor belt 
ever made of 48-oz. duck. It is in 
use at the Fifth Vein Coal Co., Har- 
risburg, Il. 
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Yes, Sir, we did just that, because we know 
you want us to subject our new Vat Printing 
Powders to your conditions and the most 
vigorous practical tests possible before 
we offer them to you— therefore we do 


this work under actual plant conditions. 


Extensive research has developed a line 
of completely dispersible Thioindigoid and 


Anthraquinone types which assure you 
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an ease of preparation and application 
never before obtainable. These Vat Print- 
ing Powders give you hairline printing, 
better pattern definition and unusual 
penetration and fastness. For superior 
printing on cotton, rayon or silk specify 


National Carbanthrene Printing Powders. 


Research men, trained in practical print- 


ing problems, are always at your service. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BOSTON . 150 Causeway St SAN FRANCISCO . 5)7 Howard St NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE . 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE 201-203 W. First St. CHATTANOOGA James Bidg 
CHICAGO. . 357 W. Erie St GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg. Ao) 260 4, lemme) ia 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-2045. Front St ATLANTA . ir 0 2 1-14,114 1 Sie TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., W. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 











NEW EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 


Process Timing Mechanism for 
Fulscope Recording 
Controllers 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., have made available the 
new process timing mechanism for the 
company’s fulscope recording controll- 
ers, said to give exact duration of batch 





processing, as well as precise tempera- 
control on applica- 


machines, 


ture or pressure 


tions such as hosiery dye 
The mechanism is said to 
The tim- 
ing process is manually started by ad 
justing the instrument for the desired 
time period. With the new Taylor fea- 
ture the timing automatically starts, 
not immediately, but when the appa- 
ratus reaches the set point of the con- 
troller. To facilitate the timing of suc- 
cessive batches of the same duration, 
a “stop” is furnished on the timing 
mechanism dial, which, when set at the 
desired timing period, a pointer can be 
quickly spun to the stop and the start- 
ing operation speeded up. 


¢ 


Material Unaffected 
by Vibration 


The Upson Company, Lockport, N. 
Y., has announced a material for walls 
that is said to be unaffected by vibra- 
tion, and which also presents an at- 
tractive appearance. The material is 
a giant-size fiber wall panel available 
in sizes up to 8x14 feet and manufac- 
tured in *4-inch thickness. The materi- 
al is crack-proof. It is not nailed to 
joists, but is put in position with a 
type of floating fastener. The charac- 


etc. be as 


positive as electric current. 





teristics of the fasteners and the ma- 
terial itself combine to defy the ef- 
fects of vibration of heavy machinery, 
according to the company. 


. 
Nut Has New 
Locking Principle 
Security Metal Products, Inec., 324 
East Kaktamazoo dAve., Kalamazoo, 


Mich., has announced a new lock nut 
that can be tightened up or backed off 
part way years after its application, 
and still retain its grip on the bolt. 
It can be taken off and reapplied many 
times without losing its gripping pow- 
er. The bolt gripping element of the 
Security nut consists of a slightly el- 
liptical shaped spring-steel retainer 
permanently seated in the head of a 
standard nut. When the nut is ap- 
plied, the retainer is distorted from 
an elliptical into a circular shape, 
thus setting up a powerful spring pres- 
sure between the bolt threads and the 
retainer threads. Neither the threads 
of the bolt nor of the retainer are in- 
jured when applying or removing. 








@ Correction of plant power factor from 
0.80 to 0.95 saves the Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company, Amsterdam, N. Y., 6 per cent 
on its monthly power bill by reducing de- 
mand charges. This installation of 1560 
kva Neg on ge ge capacitors lowered the in- 
ductive load of some 1100 motors on mill 
drives and substantially reduced feeder cur- 
rents. Thus with corrected power factor, 
feeder capacity has been increased approxi- 
mately 18 per cent, plant voltage regula- 
tion is better, and motor operation has im- 
proved. This photo is of one of the 12 banks 
of Westinghouse capacitors in the Armster- 
dam plant of Bigelow-Sanford. Individual 


banks may be connected as required by load 
changes in the mill. 





Industrial Fluorescent Fixture 
for Continuous Strip 
Mounting 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has placed on the market a new twin 
lamp end fluorescent luminaire 


open 





designed especially for general or sup- 
plementary continuous strip lighting in 
low bay industrial areas. The type FPC 
luminaires are available only in two 
lamp spread distribution style and uti- 
lize two 40-watt, 48-inch fluorescent 
lamps. Units consist of a hood, re- 
flector, lamp holders, lamp starters, 
and ball. 


& 


Properties of Chlorite 
Said to Simplify Finishing 

An announcement from Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., 
New York City, advises that a new 
heavy chemical can now be used in 
textile finishing. Termed chlorite, 
though the new chemical is sodium 
chlorite, it has special properties, one 
of which is its unique bleaching pow- 
er. It is strong enough to bleach the 
coloring matter in cotton, rayon and 
other cellulose fibers, but is not strong 
enough to attack the fibers themselves. 
It makes possible the production of 


stronger cotton, rayon and other tex- 
tiles, according to the company. Fur- 


ther information from Mathieson is to 
the effect that it permits the scouring 
and bleaching of textiles to take place 
in a single operation; kiering and oth- 
er textile-finishing operations are also 
said to be simplified by chlorite. 
Sa 
Process Removes Silica 
from Boiler Feedwater 

The Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York City, has announced the 
perfection of a commercial process for 
Silica removal, thus preventing silica 
scale deposits in steam boiler, super- 
heaters and turbines. The process 
makes use of the silica-absorbing prop- 
erty of metallic oxide sludges. The 
water being treated is brought into the 
most intimate contact with high con- 
centrations of sludge, thus assuring 
maximum silica removal. Operating 
costs are said to be low and soluble 
by-products are not formed. It can be 
used in connection with both hot and 
cold lime soda processes of water soft- 
ening and is adaptable to either new or 
existing equipment. 
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Malo sr thene! 


How cana machinery manufacturer properly 1. New shop equipment and methods enable us to suppiy 
finishing equipment for any operation between the loom 








modernize for a customer unless he keeps his 
and the case at prices commensurate with value delivered. 


-to- ? . 
own plant and products up-to date? Modern 2. Wallace Taylor, Sales Manager, with greatly increased 


ization begins at home. Furthermore, modern- authority, is in a position to accept business on the basis of 


ization is not just a matter of equipment; it ig the customer’s special requirements. That is, he'll sell what 
you need and not necessarily what our standard designs 


also a matter of personnel and organization — ap 
ca Or. 


an idea which permeates from the top down. 3. Our organization includes a progressive and recently 
Recognizing the importance of progressive enlarged engineering staff capable of creating and assisting 

: , ; in the development and production of special machinery 
leadership, we have appointed Thomas Harris 
P PP for all purposes; as well as men with technical and prac- 


our new General Manager. He needs no intro- tical finishing plant experience. Hence we can not only 


duction to the industry, being well known as a_ co-operate in planning a complete finishing program, but 


former mill superintendent and for several ‘°™ also design and build highly specialized machinery, 
foreign to our regular line of finishing equipment. 


ingenious mechanical inventions You'll like the new spirit at Textile which 


Mr. Harris has already made significant 


changes in our organization. It is more impor- 
tant to tell what these changes will do for you 
than what they are, so here's the story in brief. 


starts with Tom Harris and goes all the way 
down. It gets things done quickly, economically 
and well. Let us study your finishing or 
special machinery requirements. 










* This padder exemplifies the new spirit and evidences the modern production 
which now characterize our organization: The framework is heavy steel, welded. 
The rolls are fitted with self-aligning roller bearings. Compound we? ‘ghts and 
levers, air cylinders or hydraulic cylinders as you prefer, apply the pressure 
Worm gears raise or separate the rolls. A friction let-off, tension bar and spray 

pipe are at the entering end. The welded, stainless steel, liquor tank has immer 

sion rolls and splash guards. A chain-driven, adjustable, friction batcher is at 

the delivery end; and the'main drive is through a direct-connected gearmotor 


@ Jextile “junisfung Inachunery Co 








Southern Office 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


New York Office 
50 Church St. 







Providence, R. I. 
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Fafnir Ball Bearings in 
Whitin Tape Pulleys 


The new Whitin tape tension pulley 
utilizes shielded, pre-lubricated Fafnir 
ball bearings. Through the use of this 
design, according to Fafnir, tape ten- 





sion can be reduced, yet more uniform 
spindle speeds achieved. Tape life is 
increased. Lint is said to be eliminat- 
ed from the ball bearing through the 
use of double shields, which also retain 
the lubricant. The pulley is lubricated 
by a grease cup holding just the right 
amount of grease for a full year’s con- 
tinuous operation. 
+ 


6-Inch Turbine Pumps 
Redesigned 


The Pomona Pump Company, 541 
East Commercial St., Pomona, Cal., has 
announced the complete redesign of its 
line of 6-inch medium capacity vertical 
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turbine pumps. As a result of im- 
proved engineering practice, particu- 
larly in the newly designed impellers 
and seats, the manufacturer states 


that the new models afford higher ef- 
ficiency and better performance, re 
sulting in lower cost for the user. Po- 
mona makes every type and size of ver- 
tical pump. 
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Photoswitch Short Interval 
Timer 


Photoswitch, Inec., 21 Chestnut St., 
Cambridge, Mass., has announced the 
photoswitch electronic timer Type T15, 
a universal interval timer said to be 
extremely accurate over ranges from 
1/20th of a second to two minutes. The 
equipment is flexible with reference to 
actuating control, permitting both mo- 
mentary push button and sustaining 
contacts control. 

+ 


Electrically Embosses Fabrics 
with Shortcut Fibers 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., according to an announcement 
from Federal Fashion News, 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, has devel- 
oped a process for electrically emboss- 
ing fabrics with shortcut fibers, which 
promises to develop a new field of dec- 
orative treatments on dress and drap- 
ery fabrics. Termed Fibredown, the 
process simulates embroidery. The 
superimposing pattern on fabrics is 
said to give a clear-cut, orderly beauty 
of the raised motif, much greater den- 
sity of fibers, and the increased size 
makes it possible in appliqued motifs. 
Improved sheen and good draping 
qualities are said to characterize the 
softer types of fabrics on which the 
Fibredown decorative process is used. 

+ 


New Dyestuff 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Dyestuff Division, Wilmington, 
Del., has made available a new fast- 
to-light chrome dyestuff, Pontachrome 
Fast Red 2RL. The new dyestuff can 
be applied to slubbing, loose wool, yarn 
and piece-goods by either the after- 
chrome or chromate method. It is said 
to possess very good fastness to light. 
It fades evenly without change of hue, 
dyes level, exhausts and penetrates 
well and is readily soluble. 








A special porc-o-pine carrier in all 
stainless steel used in connection 
with a closed dyeing machine for 
the dyeing of rayon cakes. Manu- 
factured by American Obermaier 
Corporation, 355 Walton Ave. New 
York City. 





New Boiler Feeding 
and Deaerating Systems 
W. M. Acker Organization, Inc., 3167 
Fulton Road, Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced a new automatic system for 
steam drainage and boiler feeding. An 
important function of the system is the 

















ability to deaerate water fed to boil- 
ers, effective liberation of oxygen and 
non-condensable gases which are detri- 
mental to metal under heat and pres- 
sure. Design of the equalizer empha- 
sizes new features in the rocker sec- 
tion which bears the brunt of mechan- 
ical operation. The naval bronze fe- 
male trunnion receives direct support 
from a bearing unit composed of two 
split bearings cast integral to insure 
permanent alignment and located in the 
center of the rocker section, thus car- 
rying the full load of the tilting mech- 
anism. No weight rests on the pack- 
ing. Male steam end and water end 
are bolted independently to a heavy 
bridged base which holds all elements 


in rigid alignment. It is equipped 
with Alemite fittings. 
+ 
Chlorine Safety Chart 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 


East 42nd St., New York City, has pre- 
pared a new revised chlorine safety 
chart. It is neatly and attractively set 
up in green and black with cuts of the 
valves used on the three standard types 
of chlorine containers. Requirements 
in the safe handling of liquid chlorine 
are outlined in the form of 24 susg- 
gestions. 
* 


V-Belt Prevents Accumulation 
of Static Charges 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has developed a V-belt which 
prevents accumulation of static and re- 
tains its static-discharging qualities 
during its entire service life. For the 
present the belt will be sold only to 
machine or equipment makers. One of 
the important features of the new V- 
belt is the absence of any danger of the 
belt acting as a short between the mo- 
tor and its operator. The resistance 
built into the belt is just enough so 
that the belt itself cannot act as a di- 
rect passage for current. 
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AMYLE X 
—the Oniginal 


SLOW-CONGEALING 
STARCH PRODUCT 


Made Expressly for Warp Sizing ! 
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@ The slow-congealing feature produces strong, 
smooth-surfaced warps, and eliminates crusting or 
lumping. 


@ Fats are either eliminated or greatly reduced— 
thus preventing flaking, excessive shedding, and 
loom breaks. Likewise, tensile strength is increased. 








@ Brighter, stronger colors are obtainable on dyed 
warps—owing to the transparency and uniform 
penetrating properties. 


AMYLEX, being a thin-boiling starch, has the proper penetra- 
tion, yet coats the fibres like an expensive gelatin or potato starch 
size. Itis a pure form of modified starch, containing no chemicals 
nor fats, and is commercially uniform at all times. Its price is 
only 60c per cwt. over Pearl Corn Starch, the same as standard 
Thin Boiling Starches. 


Write us the amount you need for a trial. We will gladly send 
it on approval. 


Narional STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 




















The Maintenance of the Proper 
Angle on Card Clothing 
Wire 

The correct angle of the wires or 
teeth in card clothing has been deter- 
mined, as a result of much experiment 
and practice, at approximately 75 de 
grees. During the course of constant 
carding, and as a result of pressure on 
the surface of the card-wire points 
caused by regular grinding and strip- 
ping, it frequently happens after a pe 
riod of years that the wire becomes dis- 
torted and the bent teeth lose their 75- 
degree angle and assume an angle vary- 
ng from 70 degrees to as low as 65 
degrees, 

This change in the shape of the card 
teeth results in inferior carding, dif- 
ficulty in grinding the surface of the 
points correctly, and inability to strip 
cleanly, eventually causing neppy or 
flocky slivers. The appearance of neps 
left on the surfaces of cylinders and 
doffers has frequently been traced to 
this defect in the card wire. 

In order to rectify this angle distor- 
tion, Dronsfield Brothers, Ltd., Atlas 
Works, Oldham, England, invented 
some two years ago a card clothing 
plane for use with the tube of an or- 
dinary traverse-wheel grinder. This 
plane is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The adoption of the plane, the manu- 
facturers point out, has been instru- 
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Fig. 1 


mental in improving the condition of 
ecard clothing possessing angle defect, 
but the method of using the plane has 
been somewhat haphazard due to the 
absence of any known gauge where- 
with to reestablish the correct angle. 
Without a gauge the planing up of the 
ecard teeth has had to be performed 
and carding resumed from time to 
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time, until the right angle has been re- 
established and the neps and foreign 
matter eliminated. 

Dronsfield Brothers, Ltd., have 
therefore developed a set of card wire 
gauges to facilitate the work of plan 
ing-up the card teeth and to re-estab- 
lish the correct carding angle. The 
set of card wire angle gauges, shown in 
Fig. 2, consists of three gauges, one 
for the earding cylinder designed for 
a periphery of 50 inches, one for the 
doffer for peripheries varying from 24 
to 27 inches, and one for the revolving 
flats, which, of course, is made flat. 
To complete the set a register-plate is 
included; this plate is placed in the 
wire, resting on the angled portion of 
the teeth at right angle to the gauge. 
The gauge is then passed through the 
line of teeth until the correct registra- 
tion is attained. Fig. 3 shows the wire 
angle gauge in a doffer, and shows dis- 
tinctly the correct angle of the wire at 
the 75-degree mark. 


e 


Testimonial Dinner for 
Traver of Franklin Process 


The employees of Franklin Process 
Company, Providence, R. I., recently 
gave a testimonial dinner for W. Allen 
Traver, vice-president and _ general 
plant manager, who is this year com- 
pleting 25 years of continuous service 
with the company. Nearly 700 em- 
ployees and members of their immedi- 
ate families were present. 

To recognize the many other em- 
ployees who have helped to make his 
management successful, Mr. Traver 
presented approximately 130 service 
luttons to those who had been with 
the company 10 years or more. 

Mr. Traver was presented with a 
handsome silver service, suitably en- 
graved for the occasion. 

John M. Wood, mechanical superin- 
tendent, presided as toastmaster for 
Speakers included E. Ss. 
Graves, president and general mana- 


the occasion. 


ger, L. W. Jones, treasurer, and other 
officials, and Carlos Collins, paymaster, 
who is the cldest employee of the com- 
pany in length of service. 


pronsrier® 





New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 Rector St., 
New York City. New literature on reducing 
humidity with calcium chloride. Progressive 
photos show how calcium chloride absorbs 
moisture from air. 


Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Booklet on skid-load process 
savings; well illustrated. 


New Departure, Bristol, Conn. ‘‘Lubrica- 
tion of New Departure Ball Bearings,’’ a 15- 
page booklet covering the selection and ap- 
plication of both oils and greases. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Company, Orange 
Mass. Catalog No. WW40, a 124-page cata- 
log of water power equipment. Features re- 
cently patented improvements in water 
wheel design. 

Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, lll. No. 1519-A, superseding 
No. 1519, giving information on the com- 
plete line of herringbone gear reducers. Ad- 
dition of several new sizes and changes in 
construction. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 320 
Broadway, New York City. Booklet outlin- 
ing the cotton promotion program to increase 
the annual domestic consumption to 10 mil- 
lion bales. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. Bulle- 
tin in standard file size covering black sul- 
phur dye featured by the company. Also one 
on Calcomine Fast Black F. 

Eclipse Air Brush Company, Inc., 398 
Park Ave., Newark, N. J. Catalog No. 77, 
32 pages, covering complete line of spray 
equipment for both manual and automatic 
operation. 

W. M. Acker Organization, Inc., 3167 Ful- 
ton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Literature de- 
scribing the new deaerating and equalizing 
systems, automatic boiler feeding, deaerating 
and steam drainage equipment. 

Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
New Bulletin No. 107-A on pressure reducing 
and desuperheating controls of the air- 
operated type. 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Company, 
Manchester, Conn. New clutch catalog, 10 
pages, containing data on the standard and 
the super-type expanding ring friction clutch, 
a small, compact design for light powered 
drives. 

J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 30-page Tannate water- 
shed leather belting handbook, to help with 
belting problems and to show general appli- 
cations which can be handled with this belt. 

General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Folder giving practical] in- 
formation pertaining to Mazda H (mercury) 
lamps for industry. Order No. Y-0224. 

West nghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalog section 
No. 43-205 on rectangular case switchboard 
instruments, types HA, HX, HY and HZ, for 
flush and projection mounting on switch 
boards, panels, contro] desks, ete. 

New 4-page illustrated folder describing 
and listing the complete standard line of 
fluorescent lamp controls, ballasts, and ca 
pacitors for both single and multiple lamp 
luminaires. 

Gill Leather Company, Salem, Mass. ‘‘The 
ABC and XYZ of Spinning Roller Cover- 
ings’’, a book just issued containing 34 
pages. It is printed in two colors and pro- 
fusely illustrated with charts, graphs, cross 
sections, etc., dealing with every type of roll- 
er covering material. 
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SAC®-LOWELL SELECTS 
HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


For Many Important Positions In The Machines Of 
POWDRELL & ALEXANDER’S New CoTTON MILL 





Among the many advanced engineering features embodied 
in machinery at this great mill in Danielson, Connecticut, Hyatt 
Roller Bearings are included to insure long, wear-free life. 


An outstanding feature of this completely new installation 
—opening thru spinning— is the extensive use of mod- 
ern heat treating, hardening and grinding methods in 
connection with the application of Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


Three types of Hyatt Roller Bearings, as illustrated 
below, were used by Saco-Lowell engineers. Each type 
was carefully selected for the particular job it has to 
do and then correctly housed, sealed and lubricated. 





Modern minded mill men who keep up with the technical 
advances being made by the machinery builders will be 
interested in a bulletin we have prepared on this subject. 
Write for it. HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION, General 


Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


When you buy new textile machinery of any kind you will secure the best 
in bearing practice when you specify Hyatt Roller Bearings for all vital 
bearing positions—and don't forget to include Hyatts in your new looms. 








HYATT HY-LOAD HYATT JUNIOR SOLID HYATT WOUND TYPE 
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New Orleans, Sept. 14, 1940 

EXCEPT for losing much of the recent 

large premium on_ spots, due 
mainly to the continuance of the Euro- 
pean blockade, larger crop prospects 
and freer offerings of the actual, the 
market ruled comparatively steady, 
contract values showing no appreciable 
change compared with one month ago. 
The decline in spots brings their value 
more in line with Government loan 
levels. 


Progress of the Growing Crop 


The crop reporting board estimates 
the crop as of September 1, at 12,772,- 
000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight, 
against 11,429,000 bales on August 1 
and 11,816,000 bales last year. The 
September prediction indicates a crop 
of approximately 12,370,000, running 
bales. Ginnings to September 1, ac- 
cording to the census bureau, were 
only 606,291 bales versus 1,401,691 last 
year. 


Crop Improvement Was Large 


The improvement in the crop for the 
month is the greatest on record. In- 
stead of a deterioration which aver- 
ages 9 points in August, the average 
condition of the crop gained 2 points 
net to 74. The indicated yield per acre 
is the second largest on record—250.7 
pounds, exceeded only by the 1937 yield 
of 269.7. Last year the yield per acre 
was 237.9 pounds. 

The census bureau reported 655,000 
bales of lint cotton consumed by United 
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States mills during August which is 
the largest off-take for any August on 
record. July domestic consumption 
was 598,000 bales, and in August of 
last year it was 631,000 bales. 


Outlook Is for Small Exports 


Recent Washington press advices 
were to effect that even with record 
consumption restricted exports may 
reduce domestic disappearance of cot- 
ton to a level much below the average. 
Exports of raw cotton are likely to be 
the smallest since the War Between 
the States if Great Britain is able to 
maintain its blockade of continental 
Europe. 

On the other hand, factors expected 
to strengthen the demand for domesti- 
cally produced cotton goods include 
large government purchases for de- 
fense and relief, expansion of the ex- 
port subsidy program for cotton tex- 
tiles, and increased incomes of domes- 





WORLD CONSUMPTION AND CARRY OVER AMERICAN COTTON 
PAST TWO SEASONS 














SUPPLY SEASON 1939-40 TOTALS 1938-39 

Carry-Over Prev. Season 14,137,000 13,787,000 

Production 11,447,000 25,584,000 11,655,000 25,452,000 
CONSUMPTION 

Consumed in U. 8. 7,616,000 6,736,000 

Consumed Abroad 5,234,000 4,513,000 

Destroyed 85,000 12,935,000 66,000 11,315,000 
CARRY-OVER 

In United States 10,600,000 12,956,000 

In Foreign Countries 2,049,000 12,649,000 1,181,000 14,137,000 








Carry-Over in U. 8. 


PROBABLE DOMESTIC SUPPLY CURRENT SEASON 
BASED ON gp Ry ESTIMATE 
10,600,0 








Crop Est. Sept 1. 12,370,000 22,970,000 
LESS LOAN AND GOVERNMENT STOCES 

Loan Stocks July 31 2,089,000 
Government Stocks 6,643,000 8,732,000 
PROBABLE AMOUNT AVAILABLE 

Probable Requirements 14,238,000 
Est. Dom. Consumption 8,500,000 

Estimated Exports 2,000,000 10,500,000 





Mill stocks August 31 


August 1 to September 14— 


Receipts at United States ports 
Exports to Great Britain 
Exports to France 
Exports to continent 


Exports to Orient 
Stock in New Orleans, September 14 


CENSUS REPORT—SEPTEMBER 14, 1940 
United States— Bales 


Consumption of lint in cotton growing states, August 
Consumption of lint in New England states, August .... 
Consumption of lint in all other states, August 
Consumption of lint in United States, August 
Stocks in public storage and at warehouses, Aug. 31 .. 
Stocks in mills, public storage and at warehouses, Aug. 31 9,858,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and at warehouses, July 31 10,096,000 
Active spindles in cotton growing states during August.. 16,837.000 
Active spindles in New England states during August .. 
Active spindle in all other States during August 
Active spindles in United States during August 


AMERICAN COTTON 
Consolidated Movement 


ceeoe 564,000 534,000 
73,000 78,000 

seoeeescedss 18,000 19,000 
see ecennes 655,000 631,000 
cop ccutesanuiee 738,000 653,000 
9,120,000 11.829,000 

12,482,000 

12,482,000 

16,592,000 

4,641,000 4,792,000 

ewenre 600,000 626.000 
Seo eeses 22,078,000 22,010,000 


Exports to Central and South America is 


Total exports from the United States ... 


peecsccescccce 618,000 960,000 
peoeecnsoveses 71,000 169,000 
pebeseaneeoscoes 63,000 
TTT TTL TTT 26,000 164,000 
bee ésSewecches 2,000 4,000 
0 6 Ge Bes be 0 0 S08 8,000 47,000 
eccveescocccese 107,000 447,000 
Sec eccscocces 522,000 446,000 

secctecce 2,703,000 2,428,000 


Stock at all United States ports, September 14 


This Season Last Season 


Bales This Season Last Season 














tic consumers. 

Compared with corresponding time 
last season, exports from the United 
States the past week were only 13,000 
bales versus 137,000 and from August 
1 to September 14 only 107,000 bales 
against 448,000 of which the Orient 
has taken only 8,000 versus 47,000. 


Defense Program Boosts 
Business 


Late New York AP dispatches at- 
tribute government “speedup” plans 
for defense production and a big boost 
in automobile assemblies prodded in- 
dustry in week ended September 14 on 
its march toward new records. 

Listed security markets, however, re- 
mained in an atmosphere of suspense 
over the battle of England. Commodi- 
ties likewise felt the suspense over the 
fate of England. 

American Cotton 

The belated report of world’s con- 
sumption of American cotton the past 
season, with carry-over as of July 31, 
was issued by the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service recently. This re- 
port is given herewith, together with 
an estimate of probable supply, based 
on the government’s September crop 
estimate, and probable demand. 

—__-_——— 


Maintenance Painting 
Handbook 

Industrial Paint Clinic, 43 East Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill, has published the 
“Maintenance Painting Handbook”, a 
128-page compendium of solutions to 
difficult industrial painting problems. 
This handbook represents the accumu- 
lation of reports and records Of tech- 
nical paint questions extending over a 
period of 27 years, and the findings in 
more than 100,000 actual cases have 
been compiled to give the results of 
first hand experience with paint prob- 
lems. It is indexed for quick refer- 
ence, and contains descriptions of sur- 
face preparation, methods of paint ap- 
plication, ete. 

o 
“Practical Plans for Developing 
Sound Industrial Relations” 

“Practical Plans for Developing 
Sound Industrial Relations” is a 100 
page report of the addresses at the 21st 
Southern Conference on Human Rela- 
tions in Industry, held at Blue Ridge, 
N. C., July 18-20, 1940. It contains 
timely remarks on managements oppor- 
tunities in industrial relations, what 
executives and supervisors can do to 
improve employer-employee relations, 
the mystery of solidarity, how to ef- 
fect sound industrial relations under 
existing labor laws, how to determine 
employee attitudes, organization and 
function of an industrial relations de- 
partment, practical problems encoun- 
tered in carrying out a program of 
sound industrial relations, etc. The 
book may be secured from E. G. Wil- 
son, executive secretary, 706 Standard 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., for 50 cents per 
copy. Reduced rates for large quan- 
tities. 
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SOLVE IT WITH A 
fot-GDitted 
FINMELL! 


With a range of 49 different sizes and models, 
Finnell is equipped to offer a money-saving 
solution even to the most unusual of floor- 
maintenance problems. You see, Finnell fits the 
equipment to the specific need . . . gives you not 
only the model that best serves your require- 
ments, but also the size that provides the greatest 
brush coverage consistent with the area and 
arrangement of your floors. 





As an example of the extensiveness of the Finnell 
line of sizes, take the 400 Series shown here in 
the first illustration,—one of several Combination 
Finnells that scrub, rinse, and dry the floor. 
This model comes in four sizes ...and each 
does the job considerably faster than the next 
smaller size. 


The economy of a Job-Fitted Finnell, combined 
with the dependability of Finnell construction 
and performance, keeps maintenance costs at rock 
bottom. Let’s talk it over. No obligation. Phone 
nearest Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, 


Inc., 1310 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Note: The second illustration in panel at right shows a Finnell de- 
signed for hard-to-clean floors; it digs out the dirt. The third illus- 
tration shows a portable Scrubber-Polisher that’s two sizes in one; 
the fourth, a Combination Scrubber for use in congested areas. 


FINMNE LL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and Smecialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 








After All, It’s Up te Us 


(Continued from page 82.) 


It may be too late because some profound national 
emergency—national bankruptcy, for example, or in- 
vasion—might easily take us further down the road 
we are traveling. 


WE ARE accustomed to speak of the United States 
as a democracy; which of course it is not, never has 
been, and never could be. The United States is a re- 
public, organized on the theory that the people can 
select representatives and administrators capable of 
intelligently governing them. A republic is of course 
a thoroughly democratic institution, but under such an 
arrangement, the people do not do the governing as 
in a true democracy. The people simply approve the 
rules formulated by their chosen representatives. The 
United States is a very carefully organized republic, 
and its constitution has been carefully planned and 
occasionally remodeled to prevent the excesses and ab- 
surdities of true democratic government. In a true 
democracy one inspired rabble rouser can destroy the 
State in a day, as was frequently found to be the case 
among the ancient Grecian democracies. In a repub- 
lic, men of experience and capacity are assumed to be 
in charge of the government, and while responsive in 
a general way to the popular will, they are assumed to 
be resistant to the mob spirit which generally carries 
away and destroys an actual democracy. 


A strong republic pre-supposes a strong people— 
a robust, self-reliant, courageous, industrious and com- 
petent people. A people proud of their ability to man- 
age their own personal, individual affairs, and resent- 
ful of interference on the part of the State in these 
affairs. The Bill of Rights in the United States Con- 
stitution puts the government firmly in its place as 
regards its limitations to interference with the indi- 
vidual rights and liberties of the people. 

Particularly during recent years have we _ been 
drifting rapidly away from the republican idea of gov- 
ernment. States and communities have been aban- 
doning their responsibilities and renouncing their 
privileges and placing an increasing dependence in the 
Federal Government. This Federal Government has 
been called apon to assume duties and responsibilities 
wholly incompatible with the principles of a republic. 
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Many of our major national policies are socialistic ra- 
ther than either democratic or republican. Local self- 
government is rapidly breaking down; the Federal 
Government is increasingly becoming the great man- 
ager and arbiter of everything. The Federal Govern- 
ment is reaching out into the most intimate personal 
affairs of the individual: it builds his house for him; 
tells him how much or how little he can work; how 
much he shall be paid for his work; whether his chil- 
dren can work or not, and in many another way med- 
dles in the affairs of the individual in a manner that 
smacks far more of socialism than republicanism. 

Now socialism, while perhaps an attractive theory 
to many people, is not practical except under a dic- 
tatorship, for the very obvious reason that its funda- 
mental principle is, “Let somebody else do it.” <Ac- 
cording to socialistic theory it is inevitable that a 
majority of the people are going to expect to get more 
out of the national economy than they put into it. As 
an increasing proportion of the people begin to think 
of themselves as consumers and somebody else as pro- 
ducers, the system is always bound to break down in 
time. Here in the United States we have literally mil- 
lions of families who regard themselves entitled to the 
privilege of living off of the rest of the public. Ma§l- 
lions of children are growing up in the firm convic- 
tion that it is entirely right and proper for the State 
to feed them and care for them and educate them, and 
find work for them if they are to work at all. Mil- 
lions of these young folks must feel as fully depend- 
ent on the national government as if they lived in 
Russia or Germany. 

The more the people depend on the central govern- 
ment, the more complicated become the duties of that 
government and the more desperate will be the con- 
fusion when the central government finally bogs down 
and finds itself unable to discharge its impossible bur- 
den of responsibility. Out of such a mess must almost 
inevitably come some totalitarian form of authority. 


IT Is reported that after the Constitutional Conven- 
tion had completed its work Benjamin Franklin was 
asked by an anxious citizen what sort of government 
the country was going to have, and he replied, “A re- 
public, if we can keep it”. How well Franklin must 
have realized that this republic was not something that 
belonged to us inherently and inevitably, but a prized 
possession that it might be difficult to retain. 
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Tire and Rubber Company has verified 
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Davison’s 75th Blue Book 

Davison Publishing Company, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., has published the 75th 
“Textile Blue Book’, which is recog- 
nized as the complete textile register. 
It carries information on all types of 
textile plants, Canadian and Mexican 
mills and those in Cuba, brokers, de- 
signers, yarn dealers, commission 
throwsters, and dealers in many allied 
textile lines. Consisting of 1,400 pages 
in cloth binding and thumb-indexed 
the deluxe office edition sells for $7.50. 
The thin paper handy edition sells for 
$5.00. 


Improved Cotton Tires 


A new development in cotton process- 
ing which yields a stronger, more re- 
Sistant, and longer-wearing cotton cord 
for use in high-speed and heavy-duty 
tires has been announced by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

The new procedures are the result of 
three years of intensive study conduct- 
ed by Dr. R. F. Nickerson at the Mel- 
ion Institute under the auspices of the 
Cotton Research Foundation, the re- 
search agency of the National Cotton 
Council. Working in collaboration with 
the Institute scientists, the Firestone 


the laboratory findings and has built 
and tested tires containing cotton cord 
made by the new process. Indoor tire 
tests as well as actual road tests have 
borne out the promise of the labora- 
tory results. 


The Cotton Research Foundation, a 
non-profit organization whose object is 
to promote the use of cotton, has an- 
nounced that through its patent rights 
the processes will be made available to 
the whole tire industry after they have 
been fully worked out on a commercial 
scale, 
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Is Your Plant Fully 


PREPARE 


to Fill Increased Orders? 








PUT THIS ARMY OF TEXTILE 
DETERGENTS TO WORK FOR YOU TODAY 


Every Thauma brand in our Thaumaphos group is scientifically formulated 
by chemists with a wide experience and knowledge of alkalies. All are 
homogeneous; every mixture, every shipment is of identical composition and 
strength. Painstaking control of the pH structure of each product makes 
Thauma brands absolutely efficient, and yet proof against damage to 
fabrics by careless or ignorant handling. 


HAUMALFHOS 


(TETRA SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE} 





COTTON and RAYON. Boil-out for Dye or Bleach Bath—Beam Dyeing— 


4 for Ad 
T HA Uj MA p X X Raw Stock Bleach—Kier Boiling—Package Dyeing—Very good Vat or Sulphur 
de. 


Colors, Dyeing in presence of Peroxi 





Cotton—Rayon Boil-out for dye or bleach. COTTON and RAYON dye bath 
T 4 —Peroxide Bleach. Soaping out. Dyeing in presence of Peroxide High 
emulsifying and wetting-out properties. Equally good at low r high 


temperature, 





COTTON—RA YON—WOOL. Boil-out « Bleach Bath—Bean r Package 
, hath 


Oli-¢ uu r 2ictacti 
THAUMA NXX Dyeing. Very good where low sustained pH required in dye or Bleach-t 
Easy rinser. 


Cotton—Rayon—Silk—W o0ol—Scouring—-Degumming—Dye or Bleach Bath. High 
emulsifying and wetting-out properties Milling of wool fabrics Leveling 
T and exhausting dye stuff—Dry Cleaners soap. JEasy rinser xcellent at I 


or high temperature. 








Same as NEUTRALITE XB, but, added soaping qualities Removes graphite 
ery 


T 4 A J MA % X X X streaks. V fine on Acetate fabrics. 
For Degumming and Dyeing Silk Hose. High Emulsifying and Decumming 
’ yr + ne lk fil er. \ 1] n t - 


THAUMA CXXX Power. Controlled pH to pr Easy rinse: x affect 
any finish. 


For silk rayon or Acetate in scouring, degumming and dye bath. Regulates 
. _ oe 


‘ . va . 
THAUMA NEUTRAL Alkali reaction between foot and leg of ho iacellent leveling and pene 


trating qualities. 


srnom- DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 


stration at No Obliga- 
tion to You. Free 


Booklets on Request. Division of 


International Agricultural Corp. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
PLANTS: WALES, TENN. — EAST POINT, GEORGIA — CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Correction in Article on 
“Cloth Room Practice” 
IN THE ARTICLE by Erwin Hard, 

on page 74 of the August 
1940 issue of COTTON, the statement 
was made: 

“Most plants doing their own 
finishing usually have iu their 
machinery complement aé_e gas 
Singeing machine, also a brusher 
and shearing machine. Regardless 
of whether or not the cloth is run 
through these units a certain 
amount of hand-singeing is neces- 
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sary. * * * This is due to the un- 
usual number and length of the 
filling loops along the selvage.” 
While this may be true in some 
mills equipped with very old shears, 
it is not true of “most plants” and 
certainly not of plants having even 
moderately modern shears. Sever- 
al leading manufacturers of mod- 
ern shears have devices for cutting 
all loops and hanging ends from 
both front and back and both sel- 
vages of cloth woven on box looms, 
flush with the surface of the cloth. 
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HANDLE ROLLS THIS EASY WAY 


Heavy rolls of cloth are handled easily and quickly with a 
simple Cleveland Tramrail System. 


Merely touching the button will lift or lower a roll as desired. 
The load is conveyed directly to destination on an easy riding 
hand-propelled overhead carrier. No rehandling! 

Cleveland Tramrail is familiar with every textile handling re- 


quirement. Why not discuss your handling problem with us? 
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CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CQ 
1175 Depot Street 


Wickliffe, Ohio 


ee . Sexe * SREP 


CRANES ond STEELWELD MACHINERY 













These attachments are usually run 
either on the shear or in front of 
the shear so that the loops can be 
cut open and sheared off in the 
Same operation. 

In describing the routing of the 
goods in the cloth room, Mr. Hard 
intimated the custom is to take 
cloth directly from the loom to the 
examining machine, without shear- 
ing it, saying that singeing is used 
so that the examiner can do his 
work properly; after which the 
cloth is sheared. 

Modern practice, with efficient 
machines, is to route the cloth from 
the loom directly to the shear, 
where all loops and hanging threads 
are removed before the cloth is ex- 
amined. Examining is obviously 
the final operation if the shear used 
is modern and efficient. The cloth 
is clean before it reaches the ex- 
amining machine. 

EDITOR COTTON. 
Sf 
Murphey Now with 


American MonoRail 

W. S. Murphey has been appointed 
district manager in the Georgia-Ala- 
bama territory for The American Mono- 
Rail Company, of Cleveland, with head- 
quarters at 1000 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. He succeeds Curran 5S. 
Easley, of LaGrange, who is now asso- 
ciated with Robert & Company, Inc. 

a 
Searcy Elliott Joins 
Carter Traveler Co. 

H. Searcy Euiotr, who has been 
overseer of twisting and finishing at 
the Unity Plant of Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, is now representing the Car- 
ter Traveler Company and Mill Devices 
Co., divisions of A. B. Carter, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., in the territory formerly 
covered by W. A. Hunt, including 
Georgia, Alabama and a portion of 
Tennessee. Mr. Hunt has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of 
Carter Mill, Lincolnton, N. C., another 
division of the organization. He will 
maintain a portion of his duties on 
sales promotion. 

€ 


Spinning and Fiber 
Properties of Cotton 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Marketing Service 
and Bureau of Plant Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in cooperation with The 
Clemson (S.C.) Agricultural College, 
has prepared a report on the spinning 
and fiber properties of Pima, SxP and 
Pima-SxP back-cross cotton. The re- 
port gives the history of the fibers, test 
procedure and results. It was pre- 
pared by Malcolm B. Campbell, Enoch 
Karrer, and John M. Cook. 
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TUBIZE MOVES ON! Over the 
years, it has grown and pros- 
pered...thanks to good 


Rayon, thanks to close ser- 
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vice, thanks to you. Your be- 
lief, your confidence, your patronage...our 
sense of responsibility to you...have built 
Tubize today. And those same basic elements 
will build Tubize tomorrow. 

For no one in Rayon stands still. If they 
do—they’re no longer in Rayon! One of the 


fastest-moving industries in America today, 
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Rayon has zoomed like a shooting star. Yet 
its present development is incomplete...still 
rocketing on! Tubize contributions to Rayon 
have been numerous...in terms such as 
abraded yarn, delusterization, knitting inte- 
gration to raise and maintain the standard of 
cloth from our own yarn, Quality Control. 
They will be equally significant tomorrow— 
for Tubize moves on with Rayon. 

The Challenge of Tomorrow is in our ears 
...the promise of tomorrow is in our hands... 


every time the Tubize whistle blows! 


Te Makers of ardnipe Kan 


TUBIZE C 








ATILLON CORP. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


VISCOSE AND ACETATE RAYON YARNS AND FABRICS 
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About Men You Know 


| PERSONAL 


GEORGE W. Boys, for the past six 
years superintendent of the China 
Grove (N.C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., has re- 
Signed to become vice-president and as- 
Sistant treasurer of the Green River 
Mills, Tuxedo, N. C. He is succeeded 
at China Grove by E. M. CUSHMAN, 
formerly superintendent of Cartex 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C., and previously 
superintendent of Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


ID. C. GUNTER, formerly in charge of 
spinning, winding and twisting, has 


been made superintendent of the Mo- 
dena Plant, the rayon division of Ran- 


lo Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

A. F. Goopwin, formerly connected 
with the Ragan Spinning Company, 


Gastonia, N. C., has become overseer 
of carding at the Highland Park Man- 
ufacturing Company, Rock Hill, S. C. 


JOHN M. CAUGHMAN, for some time 
connected with the Lancaster (S.C.) 
Plant of Springs Cotton Mills and who 
several months ago accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding at Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, 8. C., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
this plant, of which Jor C. Copp is su- 
perintendent. Mr. Caughman is suc- 
ceeded in the overseer’s position by W. 
M. ALLISON, a graduate of Clemson 
College. 


ROBERT E. HEINL, formerly assistant 
vice-president of Meinhard Greeff & 
Company, has been appointed in charge 
of sales for the Belmont (N.C.) Ho- 
siery Mills, and will make his head- 
quarters in New York. 


J. F. ARMSTRONG, formerly overseer 
of carding at Highland Park Manu- 
facturing Company, Rock Hill, S. C., is 
now general overseer of carding at the 
Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


C. R. Moore, formerly associated 
with Chicopee (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Corporation and Cedartown (Ga.) Yarn 
Mills, is now general overseer of spin- 
ning at the Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


Louis H. Taxtcort, who has for nine 
years been superintendent of the 


Farnsworth Mills, Lisbon Center, Me.., 
Superintendent of the 


has become 


NOTES | 


Quechee Mills of MHarris-Emery & 
Company, Quechee, Vt. 


D. MAckK WoopsiIpE, Charlotte, N. C., 
formerly with the Law Division of 
General Electric Company, has resigned 
to become sales representative for the 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Des Plaines, Ill., having his 
headquarters in Charlotte and cover- 
ing the sales territory of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, western Virginia 
and eastern Tennessee. 


J. R. COPLAND, for many years gen- 
eral superintendent of Virginia Mills, 
Inc., Swepsonville, N. C., and actively 
connected with the Southern Textile 
Association, has retired after 52 years 
of active textile manufac- 
turing. 


service in 





Mr. Copland 


SOLON E. SUMMERFIELD, founder and 
chairman of the board of Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Company, has retired as chair- 
man of the board and will take a well- 
earned rest. He will remain a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 


CHARLIE D. GREEN, general manager 
and treasurer of Laurens (S.C.) Cotton 
Mills, has resigned to join Mills Mill, 
Greenville, S. C., and the finishing 
plant at Fairforest, near Spartanburg. 
He will be connected with the execu- 
tive offices of H. A. and W. P. Ligon. 


S. M. Newsom, Clemson College grad- 
uate in 19384, has resigned from the 
faculty of Parker District High School, 
Greenville, S. C., to become lubrication 


engineer for the Sinclair Refining 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Newsom 


has had textile experience in Borden 
Miils, Kingsport, Tenn., and in the 
Georgia mills of the Goodyear Com- 
pany. 












C, L. JoLty has resigned as superin- 


tendent of Inman (S8.C.) Mills to be- 
come general superintendent of the 
plants of Jackson Mills, at Wellford 
and Iva, S. C., and High Shoals, N. C., 
of which C. L. CHANDLER is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


HAROLD DUNCAN has been promoted 
from night overseer of carding to as- 
sistant superintendent of Riverdale 
Mills, Enoree, 8S. C., succeeding How- 
ARD J. Spry, who has become superin- 
tendent of Ivey Weavers, Inc., Hick- 
ory, N. C. B. T. MORGAN, JR., has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Duncan. 


CLARENCE L. JOLLY, general superin- 
tendent of Inman (S.C.) Mills, has be- 
come general manager of the manufac- 
turing plants of Jackson Mills at Iva 
and Wellford, S. C., and at High 
Shoals, N. C. 


J.M. CATHCART, Jr., has resigned as 


purchasing agent of Grendel Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C., and other Abney 


plants, and is now superintendent of 
the Courtenay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newry, 8S. C. 


WILLIAM CANDLER has become super- 
intendent of the Villa Rica (Ga.) Mills, 
succeeding H. P. THomMAs, who is now 
connected with the Piedmont Cotton 
Mills, Egan, Ga. 


D. D. QUILLIAN, for some time super- 
intendent of the Athens (Ga.) Mannu- 
facturing Company, has accepted a po- 
sition with the Aldora Mills, Barnes- 
ville, Ga. 


W. A. BALL, for some time superin- 
tendent of the Carolina Hosiery Mills, 
surlington, N. C., and more recently 
with the Thomas Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., has become general man- 
ager of the Bell Hosiery Corporation, 
Suffolk, Va. 


Obituary 


LEONARD KLEEB, JR., Manager of the 
Fali River, Mass., division of Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, passed away 
August 13. 


JAMES O. THOMPSON, JR., 68, for 40 
years identified with the New Bedford 
and Fall River, Mass., textile industry, 
passed away the middle of August. 


GEORGE NEWMAN RoBERTS, 65, chair- 
man of the board of Bemis Bros. Bag 
Company, passed away September 12 
at a Boston hospital of heart failure. 


SIDNEY B. PAINE, retired New Eng- 
land manager of the mill power divi- 
sion of General Electric Company, 
passed away August 14 in a Boston 
hospital at the age of 84. 
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RELEASE 50% FLOOR SPACE 


with Barber-Colman Spooling and Warping Equipment 















For a given produc- 
tion, these machines 
require only half the 
floor space of old- 
style units. With cur- 
rent demands for 
additional capacity, 
this is an important 
considerationas it will 
permit better use of 
existing buildings. 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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merican Industry ‘8 


America is turning on the heat. Everywhere factories 
are getting tuned-up for greater, smoother, more efficient 
production-——and distribution. 









Several years ago SONOCO completed one phase of 
their expansion program —creating a productive capacity 
far in excess of their current demands. 


Today, this reserve capacity guarantees to the Textile 
Industry a dependable supply of paper carriers sufficient 
to meet any emergency. 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


SonNoco Propuctrs Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. s.c. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"“Old-Timer™ finds the sunshine of living. 








IN THE August issue, page 97, O_p-Timer began discussing 

with his friend, Jim, the necessity for some sort of 
system in the purchasing and use of mill supplies and equip- 
ment, and accurate records of their life. 

In the second installment of the discussion (Sept.), OLp- 
TIMER described in detail the system he developed for the 
purchasing of lubricating materials, and how his experience 
with this naturally carried the application of the plan to 
check straps for looms. It is suggested that the reader go 
back and review the two articles before reading this one. 

Next month, OLp-TIMER will continue a discussion of the 
use of this kind of system in the purchasing of various other 
equipment. 


Naturally, a description of the methods used in 
purchasing all of these items would take up too much 
space, and would not be necessary, but OLD-TIMER 
will give you his assurance, based on several years 
of experience, that if you will carry out such a sys- 
tem, a system based on this general idea but adapted 
to your local conditions and needs, you will not only 
save yourself much valuable time which you can de- 
vote to the problems of manufacturing and thereby 
improve your job, but you will save your company 
more worry than a half dozen purchasing agents 
could unless they too should use such a system. 

For example, take check straps, which I suppose 
will come pretty close to being one of the supplies 
costing nearer to what shuttles cost per loom hour 
than any other item: I wonder how many overseers 
and superintendents can tell us exactly what the 
cost per loom hour is on check straps, or, to put the 
question still more simply, how many loom hours will 
a check strap (such as you are using) last at the 
speed at which you are running your looms? Of 
course you can express the life of check straps in 
millions of picks if you prefer, but that complicates 
matters considerably by such large calculations, and, 
after all, the main thing is, do you know what the 
cost of check straps is per loom hour in your weave 
room? 

I shall never forget an experience with one belt- 
ing firm, which also sold check straps. The sales- 





~« YSTEM (Continued—Part 3) 


man who took the order is still with that firm, and if 
he happens to read this article he will certainly rec- 
ognize this depiction of the event: 

After we had our system in force about three 
years and felt that we had most of the “kinks” 
worked out of it and that the records showed pretty 
well the actual loom hours a check strap would last 
on our looms at the speed we were running, this sales- 
man came to me with a new check strap his firm had 
just put on the market saying he would sell it for 
what amounted to about 14 per cent less per pound 
than what he knew we were paying and would guar- 
antee it to last as long. Much to his surprise I im- 
mediately told him we would give him an order for 
a year’s supply for one of our weave rooms contain- 
ing 2,000 looms, providing (get that proviso) his 
check straps would last as many loom hours as the 
straps we were using, that we would pay him 80 
per cent of his invoice price as the straps were 
shipped in, and when his straps had run as many 
loom hours as our record showed the straps we were 
using were lasting, we would pay him the remaining 
20 per cent of his invoice. During this time all 
straps which did not run or last the allotted time 
would be returned to his firm with the date installed 
and date taken off along with our weave room hours 
run report, and his firm must replace these straps 
with new ones. Of course you see the “joker” in 
such an agreement, but, believe it or not, his firm 
signed the agreement and it went into effect, and 
stayed in effect long enough for them to get tired of 
replacing worn out check straps, which our mill and 
my supply account got the benefit of. (Of course, 
you understand that during the three years before 
this salesman accepted our proposition, we had tried 
out several makes of check straps until we settled 
down on a check strap which, although costing con- 
siderably more than anything we had previously 
used, still gave us a lower cost per loom hour or 
check strap hour because it lasted more hours than 
any other strap we had tested out.) 

However, leaving out all provisos and jokers, you 
will be in position to talk business to any firm when 
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you can say, for example, the check straps we are 
using are giving us 4,500 hours or 5,000 hours serv- 
ice and we are paying $2.00 or $1.75 or whatever 
the price per pound is. 

As a radical illustration, you could offer a firm 
so much per loom hour or per 1,000 loom hours to 
furnish you check straps, and even if they furnished 
a strap which you and they knew in the beginning 
would not last as long as the strap you are using, 
still, it might be possible for that to be profitable 
business for the leather firm and your mill is still 
getting the check strap cost per hour which you know 
from your records is the minimum cost based on the 
higher priced leather you built up your record on. 

We hardly think it necessary to show an actual 
calculation as to how you may arrive at cost per 
loom hour for check straps, but for fear we -have 
not made the system perfectly clear to all, we will 
offer an illustration which is not taken from actual 
records—you can appreciate the fact that we cannot 
quote from the mill’s actual records, for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Suppose you are using a check strap which costs 
you $2.00 per pound and that the straps run about 
four to the pound, making each strap cost 50 cents; 
suppose, again, that you have used 2,000 check straps 
on 1,000 looms in 50 weeks of 80 hours per week. 
Then, 50 weeks X 80 hours per week — 4,000 hours, 
which represents the life of the check straps. You 
can now say to a leather firm that you would be 
willing to give them a contract at $1.85 per pound for 
4,000 hours service, or you could offer $2.00 per 
pound for 4,500 hours service. In other words, you 
xnow what your check straps are costing you per 
loom hour and you can trade on that basis if any 
leather firm believes they can furnish you a better 
product, or give you less cost per loom hour with a 
cheaper product. 

The figure showing check strap cost per loom 
hour is of course a rather large decimal showing the 
fraction of a cent per loom hour; therefore, we found 
that salesmen and their firms could understand the 
proposition better by simply stating a price per 
pound based on the number of hours the check straps 
were lasting on our looms. For our own informa- 
tion, we kept the records so they would show the 
check strap cost per loom hour along with the other 
items of information. 2,000 straps at 50 cents each 
= $1,000. 4,000 hours * 1,000 looms — 4,000,000 
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loom hours. $1,000 — 4,000,000 hours — .00025 cents 
per loom hour. Of course you can arrive at this 
check strap cost per loom hour by using the cost 
per pound of the check straps divided by the num- 
ber of pounds of straps used during the period or 
most any way you care to figure the cost which will 
suit you best. 

The question will also arise in your mind as to 
how you are going to get started—is it necessary to 
put on all new straps to start the record? No, not 
at all. We started by simply feeding the weave room 
with the check-strap we intended to test out and let 
the old check straps on the looms wear out. This 
arrangement had a two-fold advantage. It gave us 
time to get our records perfected; time for over- 
seers, section men and supply clerk to get familiar 
with all phases of the system and to let us see the 
change, if any, in cost per loom hour as the system 
went into effect. As an extra precaution against 
error and to enable us to see exactly how many hours 
each individual strap would last, we had made some 
steel dies with large size figures, several times larg- 
er figures than are on steel dies, which are used for 
stamping figures and letters on metal, and we 
stamped the date on both ends of each check strap 
the day it was installed on the loom. This system 
proved to be of much value in many ways, for ex- 
ample, we could tell if any looms were using more 
check straps than other looms. Sometimes a sec- 
tion man would install a new picker stick without 
dressing the edges or corners of the stick as he 
should. Yes, we had the picker stick manufacturer 
to round the edges of the sticks, but as there has so 
far been nothing done perfectly, sometimes poor 
work will show up. 

Then, again, when we bought check straps from 
a firm on a guarantee of so many hours service; it 
was necessary to show them the date each strap was 
installed and taken off; that is, the straps which did 
not last the allotted number of hours and were due 
for replacement without cost by the firm from which 
they were purchased. 

You can see by these few illustrations what a 
source of information such a system means to any 
superintendent or overseer, and no doubt you have 
thought, as you read this, of many other ways in 
which the system would be valuable to you and your 
mill. So much for the item of check straps.—(To be 
continued. ) 








Bacteria Destroys New 


Wool Cloth 


The making of synthetic wool-like 
fibers from the casein of milk is a 
truly amazing development of modern 
chemistry. When such fibers are 
blended with natural wool, beautiful 
and serviceable fabrics are obtained. 

Milk, however, is quickly acted upon 
by bacteria, and scientists have been 
wondering if the synthetic fibers too 
might be susceptible to attack by mi- 
cro-organisms. 


Two Dutch scientists have investi- 
gated these 


“wool-from-milk” fibers 


Le Le Le 
ww 





and have found that bacteria, which 
ordinarily are able to destroy proteins 
of the casein class, succeed in com- 
pletely dissolving the synthetic fibers. 
In a fabric made entirely of the syn- 
thetie fibers, the destruction was com- 
plete. In a mixture of 50 per cent syn- 
thetic wool and 50 per cent genuine 
wool, only the synthetic wool was de- 
stroyed. 

Jan Smit, lecturer in microbiology at 
the University of Amsterdam, and his 
colleague B. van der Heide, of Wagen- 
ingen have reported on their experi- 
ments proving these findings. 


“It was found,” they state, “that 





nearly all casein-splitting micro-organ- 
isms, isolated from soil or manure, or 
gathered by infection from ordinary 
atmosphere, are able to attack the 
(synthetic) wool.’ 

The action of the organisms appears 
to be by means of an enzyme, i. e., by 
liberating a chemical that attacks the 
synthetic wool. 

Heating the fibers and bacteria to 
the temperature of boiling water ap- 
pears to destroy the enzyme reaction 
so that one might speculate whether 
wearers of such synthetic wool cloth- 
ing would have to boil their suits peri- 
odically.—U. S. Testing (o., Ine. 
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of the reputation for speedy 
delivery and unique service 
the Gilleather Company has 
established and continues to 
maintain. 


During a recent flood in New England, 
the foreman of a mill located in the worst 
part of the flood area was badly in need 
of Roller Covering material. He called 
his usual source of supply and was told 
that delivery would be impossible until 
the flood waters receded. On a hunch he 
then called the 





Company. Gill responded by assuring the 
foremman that delivery would be made 
within a few hours. Gill arranged to 
have his order delivered by plane which 
allowed the mill to keep on schedule and 
at the same time to receive the longest 
lived roller covering they had ever used. 
It will pay you in many ways to order 
GILLEATHER. 


Write Today 


SALEM, MASS. 


Representatives 





Gastonia, N. C. 7 . W.G. Harner 
Greenville, S. C. | : , W.J. Moore 
Greenville, S.C... 7 Ralph Gossett 


Griffin, Ga 
Ulitao, one 


B. C. Plowden 
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Position of Squeeze 
Roll on Slasher 


ON PAGES 110 and 112 of the August 1939 issue of 

COTTON there appeared an article by two men in 
answer to the question, “Can you tell me the correct 
running position of the squeeze rolls with reference 
to the copper roll on the slasher. That is, should 
the squeeze roll rest somewhat to the front, back, 
or directly over the center of the copper roll?” 

IVAR MOBERG, in explaining the position of the 
squeeze roll that he considered best, prepared a 
drawing to illustrate the amount of weight that is 
placed on the copper roll by the 400-pound squeeze 
roll. In the drawing Mr. Moberg indicated that there 
is less pressure placed on the copper roll by the 
squeeze roll when the latter is placed at an angle of 
45 degrees to the former. 

“A. G. M.” disagreed with Mr. Moberg in his ar- 
ticle on page 118 of the June issue, and drew pictures 
to prove it. Mr. Moberg admitted that he was wrong 
and asked for a correction. However, several other 
men, to whom the editors showed both figures, said 
Mr. Moberg was correct the first time, even after 
Mr. Moberg himself had admitted that he was wrong. 
Still others said that Mr. Moberg was right when he 
said he was wrong. 

Now there are two more discussions on this sub- 
ject, one man contending that “A. G. M.” is wrong 
and Mr. Moberg has presented a logical discussion, 
and the other saying just the opposite. The editors 
are publishing both of these letters, but first will 
bring late readers up-to-date by reproducing Mr. 
Moberg’s original drawing which appeared in the 
August 1939 issue and the June 1940 issue, the let- 
ter from “A. G. M.”’ and his drawing, which appeared 
in the June 1940 issue. 

Since all answers have been theoretical, and the- 





oretical answers can go on forever, it would be a 
service to the editors of COTTON if someone in the in- 
dustry would rig up some sort of contraption to solve 
this problem in a practical manner.—THE EDITORS. 


[Reprinted from pages 118 and 120 June 1940 “Cotton’’] 
EDITOR COTTON : 

I was very interested in the article “Position of Squeeze Roll 
on Slasher”, published in the August 1939 issue of Cotton. This 
was brought to my attention by a gentleman in the textile indus- 
try, who noted the similarity between the fundamental mechanics 
of the slasher problem and a problem we have in the proper loca- 
tion of a set of squeeze or paste rolls in a solid fiber pasting opera- 
tion speees plant). As must be the case with the slasher, there 
are other factors beside nip pressure which must be considered in 
the actual location of these rolls with respect to each other, but 
this element of the analysis is common to both the slasher and 
the paster and it is in this connection that I would like to offer 
my interpretation of the problem. 

My Fig. 1 is a copy of Mr. Moberg’s sketch with the rolls 
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the letter from ‘‘A. . Js! 
M.’’ and shows the dis- ‘ U) 
Der ae in B= of p a 
nie 66 the ar- L 
ticle submitted by Ivar a“ \ 
Moberg. The sketch ap- / \ 
plies to idle rolls and ) 
does not take into con- \ 
sideration the effects of COPPER / i490 
friction, etc. ROLL / P,. SP yt 
WA 
VA = 
P, 
FIG 1 FIG. 2 


located with the nip 45 degrees off the vertical. Fig. 2 is a free 
body diagram of the top roll while idle, showing all of the external 
forces acting on the roll. (1) The weight of 400 pounds is a 
vertical force acting down from the center of gravity. (2) The 
force “‘B’’ is the horizontal bearing force, acting through the axis 
of the roll. (It is assumed that the bearing acts on the roll in a 
horizontal plane only, that is, if the bottom roll were lowered 
the top roll would be free to drop in the bearing.) (3) The only 
other force acting on the roll is the nip pressure which acts at 
45 degrees from the vertical by definition. 

Since the top roll is static and idle, observing a fundamental 
law of mechanics, the sum of the vertical and horizontal forces 
must equal zero. In Fig. 2 the force ‘‘P’’ has been resolved into 
vertical and horizontal components and by inspection it can be 
seen that these two forces are of equal intensity. Summing ver 
tically ““‘Py’’ must equal the weight of the roll or 400 pounds. 
Since “Py” = ‘“Px’’ the sum of the horizontal forces must be 
“Px” = “B” = 400 pounds; therefore, “‘P’’ must be the resultant 
of the two components “Px” and “Py” acting at right angles and 
both equal to 400 pounds, or “P”’ must be approximately 560 
pounds. 

Further analysis of the problem will reveal that the nip pres 
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The above sketches are reproduced from the August 1939 and June 1940 issues of ‘‘Cotton’’. 


They appeared with Mr. 


Moberg’s article on position of squeeze roll on slasher. The figure numbers have no particular reference to this article. 
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sure will approach infinity as the angle of the nip with the vertical 
approaches 90 degrees. 7 
The foregoing applies only to idle rolls. I am not familiar 
enough with the slasher operation to give the effects of friction, 
ete., of the nip pressure, -eon 


“He’s Wrong—That’s Right” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have seen the comment made by “A. G. M.” on 
page 118 of the June 1940 issue of COTTON, with ref- 
erence to the article by IVAR MOBERG entitled “Posi- 
tion of Squeeze Roll on Slasher”, the latter article be- 
ing published on page 110 of the August 1939 issue. I, 
as well as a friend of mine who has quite an under- 
standing of physical problems, have gone over the 
thoughts of “A. G. M.’”’, who is a paper mill engineer. 


It is our opinion that Mr. Moberg’s division of 
forces is logical and understandable and theoretically 
correct, but “A. G. M.” must expand more on his: reso- 
lutions of vertical and horizontal forces, for in his 
calculations with everything static (according to his 
diagram on page 120 of the June 1940 issue) he is 
wrong. 

With the squeeze roll in normal vertical position 
(400 pound roll) naturally there is a vertical force 
downward and at the nip pressure of 400 pounds. 
Standing there free and static, perfectly balanced 
there is no horizontally acting force. At any angle 
beyond the vertical position there is a division of the 
400-pound load and as it progresses downward the 
nip pressure is correspondingly lowered. When the 
squeeze roll is brought in a horizontal plane parallel 
to the copper roll the nip pressure is definitely zero. 

Perhaps “A. G. M.” has something else in mind, 
like a levering device that he has not shown in his 
sketch. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7103 


“He’s Right—That’s Wrong” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This refers to the articles ‘“Position of Squeeze 
Roll on Slasher” which appeared on pages 110 and 
112 of the August 1939 and pages 118 and 120 of the 
June 1940 issues. “A. G. M.’’, in his letter in the June 
issue is absolutely correct and Mr. Moberg in his 
original articles was incorrect. This problem is iden- 
tical with the problem encountered in connecting rod 
design of a gasoline engine where it develops that 
except at top or bottom dead center the total force 
in a connecting rod is greater than the force exerted 
on the piston. 


Three forces acting at the center of the 400-pound 
roller are Px, a horizontal force which does not con- 
cern us here as it does not directly enter the calcu- 
lations; W which equals 400 pounds and is acting 
vertically; and P which is the only force having a 
vertical component to counteract W. By simple cal- 
culation it is readily seen that it requires a force of 
565 pounds to produce a vertical component of 400 
pounds to balance W. 

If we continue the 400-pound weight around to 
the horizontal, it is readily seen that it would re- 
quire an infinite horizontal force to hold the roller 
from falling past the copper roller entirely. Q. E. D. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7142 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


¢ e 


Spooler Knots in 
Belt Duck 


EDITOR COTTON: 


We are manufacturing belt duck, made of 6s, 7s, 
and 8s single yarn; plies generally run 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
We are encountering difficulty with spooler knots. 
Spooler knots are too much in evidence on the face 
of the goods. 

I would appreciate having the experience of other 
belt duck mills, telling what type of knots are tied, 
and whether this condition is a problem. 


I would also like to know whether they think there 
is a possibility of spooler knots being affected by 
the calender or brusher. In other words, would the 
settings on the brusher tend to pull up these spooler 
knots where they would be more in evidence? 

Any further comments as to solving this problem 
of spooler knots on the face of the goods will be ap- 
preciated. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7154 


Cloth Shedding 


AN INQUIRY to the editors of COTTON stated that a 
mill believed that it was having too much shed- 

ding or loss in the cloth room. The mill’s cloth room 
is equipped with a machine that does a combination 
job of shearing and brushing. The question was 
asked as to the average percentage of loss in 68x72 
and 80x80 goods from the operation of brushing and 
shearing machine. Further inquiry was as to whe- 
ther the cloth room was humidified or not. 

The question was passed along to several sources 
and the answers are contained herewith: 

Answer No. 1. To give you the whole low down 
in a nut shell, any mill having shedding is doing a 
rotten job of sizing. They are either using inferior 
starch or a cheap size or tapioca or a mixture of some 
sort that does not mix. Whatever they are using is 
just coating the yarns and does not penetrate. It is 
a hundred to one bet that their weaving is running 
rotten. In a nice running mill they do not have shed- 
ding. 

All the shedding is not confined to the cloth room. 
It starts on the loom and continues as long as the 
goods are handled. It would be difficult to deter- 
mine the loss as it would vary in every mill. The 
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remedy is to stop the shedding and any starch expert 
can tell the mill how to stop it. We have noticed 
that some mills have shedding and other do not, so 
have tried to find out why. The reason we have given 
above. Goods mills do not have it and the others do. 
What weight is lost can be put back with humidity 
in the cloth room but that may lead to shrinkage and 
mildew. 

It all boils down to this: It is not a problem as 
it is not necessary. The work will run better with- 
out it, so why have it. 

Answer No. 2. It is rather difficult to answer 
your questions relative to dead loss on 68x72 or 80x 
80 goods unless we have samples. A lot depends on 
the amount of twist in the yarn, staple of the cotton, 
what types of cylinders the mill is using, whether 
emery, wire, bristle or blade beaters and how clean 
he is getting his goods or trying to. 3 

Further, it depends a lot upon the cotton itself, if 
it is sheeting, whether it is carded or combed, etc. 

As for the general run of things, from the brush- 
ing angle with the so-called despecking machine that 
may be used for conventional brushing, will take out 
85 per cent to 90 per cent of the dirt and only show 
a half of 1 per cent dead loss. There have been in- 
stances where we have seen conventional brushing 
machines using emery of various grades, wire and 
bristle, and the dead loss, would run as high as 2 per 
cent to 2% per cent, which is enormous. 

In other instances, using merely bristle and in 
some cases wire or a special despecking cylinder 
the loss would run %4 of 1 per cent. 

From the shearing angle, this again depends en- 
tirely on whether or not the mill has trimming de- 
vices to cut off threads left by the change in filling 
when the bobbins are changed. These long hanging 
threads, where left full length as they come from 
the loom after shearing, would show quite a loss. It 
might be another half of 1 per cent. If they are 
trimmed by the loom to %4-inch to 1-inch, they will 
run far less. 

We have found 90 per cent of the cloth rooms 
have been humidified. Our figures are taken on that 
basis. When we speak of dead loss, we mean actual 
loss in brushing and shearing. 

Answer No. 3. Regarding cloth room waste from 
a combination shearer and brusher, I know of a mill 
on 68x72, 80x60, and 64x60, making around 120,000 
pounds weekly that makes on this type machine 
4/10ths of 1 per cent waste; good or bad, that’s it. 

As the percentages of the different constructions: 
68x72 — 70 per cent; 80x60 — 14 per cent; 64x60 — 
16 per cent, making 100 per cent. 

The cloth room humidified on this job. 

The high and low limits would come about by 
the machine not properly operating, that is, cutting 
the cloth at the seams or slack selvages, which would 
make a lot more waste. I think the above is correct 
as to cutting cloth. 

Answer No. 4. I was unable to get any figures 
that had been kept for any length of time, but we 
made a test here yesterday. We used a 600-pound 
load of 87-inch 48x48 400-yard material with 22s 
warp and 18s filling. We found that the loss amount- 
ed to % per cent, which was only the loss caused by 
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brushing and shearing. If a test had been made over 
a period of a few months’ time, all losses such as cut 
cloth, caused by pickouts, slugs, breakouts, etc., run- 
ning into the machine would have to be considered. 

Our cloth room has humidity—about 79 to 76 per 
cent. The overseer says that the loss amounted to 
1 per cent to 1% per cent before the humidifiers 
were installed. 

I talked with another cloth room overseer and a 
superintendent about it and the general impression 
that I received is that cloth should shed very little 
during this operation, and that a great deal of in- 
visible waste is made in most mills because of the 
machine cutting and tearing the cloth because of 
the defects mentioned before. 

We brush our cloth very lightly and, naturally, 
there will be less shed than on 80x80 or 68x72 be- 
cause heavier cloth is brushed much harder than our 
constructions. 

Assuming that our test results are correct for 
48x48, it is my opinion that the shed on 80x80 should 
not be over 1 per cent in a cloth room with our con- 
ditions, or over 2 per cent to 2% per cent without hu- 
midity. 

If the inquirer weighs his cloth in the weave 
room and weighs it on another set of scales after it 
has been sheared and brushed, it may pay him to 
make a close check on both sets of scales. 

Answer No. 5. We have noticed the inquiry as to 
what percentage of loss in the goods we get in put- 
ting our goods through a shearing operation in 
the cloth room. Since reading your letter, I have 
been wondering if someone has not given you a ques- 
tion in which we have been vitally interested here 
at our mill, and one on which we have been doing 
some work. 

Up until last fall we had no humidity in our 
cloth room, but since that time we have completely 
equipped our cloth room with circulating heads and 
controls. We are at present operating our cloth room 
under a relative humidity of 60 to 65 per cent. 

Evidently prior to the installation of the humidity 
in the cloth room we had quite a bit of shedding in 
our cloth at the various operations, but due to this 
shedding being in a light dust form, more or less 
like starch, we did not take any particular notice of 
it. Most of it was drawn from the room by the 
brusher fans and carried to the picker room’s dust 
room where it eventually was mixed with picker dust, 
but with the installation of humidity we found that 
this shedding was giving us considerable trouble in 
that it was sticking to our pipe lines and causing 
chokes in the lines. 

Also, we have noticed that this same dust and 
shedding is sticking more to our fixtures and to our 
ceilings and walls in the room itself than it did prior 
to the installation of the humidity. Due to this same 
sticking, we have been forced to rearrange the fans 
from our shearers, using a recirculating air system 
in the room. This, so far, has proved successful. 

We have also had our size man here working on 
the problem in conjunction with our own laboratory 
and the estimated losses to date run anywhere from 
3%, of 1 per cent to 1%4 per cent lossage as a total in 
the cloth room after the cloth has left the loom. Our 
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@ It is easy to be a metallurgist when you talk to a 
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channel post for greater strength and longer life. 
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properly erected and guaranteed. 
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Bridgeport, Conn., Atlanta, Chicago, 
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Francisco for book ‘Fence Facts.” 
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tests were conducted in such a way that we know 
this lossage to be within this bracket so far as shed- 
ding is concerned and now what primarily concerns 
us is how to eliminate this trouble. 

Of course, we realize that we can change our siz- 
ing compounds and formulas to such an extent as 
to make this starch stick on the cloth but we are 
just a little bit dubious about this, knowing that 
there is a large possibility of seriously hindering our 
weaving operations when this is done. 

Answer No. 6. While we seldom make any of the 
standard print cloths, we do make some constructions 
similar to the 39-inch 80x80 and 39-inch 68x72, all of 
which are put through shearing and brushing ma- 
chines. 

No detailed records have been kept of the loss 
due to shedding, etc., in putting the cloth through 
these machines. Reports from our customers, how- 
ever, cause us to feel very strongly that the improve- 
ment in the appearance of the goods more than off- 
sets any slight loss, due to shedding, which might be 
incurred in the operation. 

We have found it necessary to run the goods 14- 
inch to %-inch wider on the looms, depending upon 
the construction, in order to have the goods full 
width after going through the machines. In our judg- 
ment, this loss in width is made up by a correspond- 
ing gain in yardage due to the cloth stretching under 
tension while passing through the machine. 

All of our cloth rooms have humidifiers in them, 
and we are not in position to give you any informa- 
tion as to the difference there might be by reason 
of not having humidifiers. 





Clothes Card from Back 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Taking my cue from COTTON’S March 1940 edi- 
torial on “Let’s Go Visiting’, and doing it in the 
way the editor suggested, I wish to say that I have 
derived much benefit from some recent visits to 
neighboring cotton mills. 

In visiting around at other plants I find that a 
great many of the mills are doing their own card 
clothing; that is, they are having a man in their em- 
ploy, such as a secondhand or card grinder, do the 
clothing of their cards instead of having a man sent 
from the factory to do this work. 

Since our plant is one that does this type of work 
(letting our own men clothe the cards) I would like 
to pass along to readers of COTTON our method of 
clothing cards. I would also like to see some dis- 
cussion from other readers who are having the cards 
clothed by their own men. 3 

Although the card is a long way from the loom, 
the kind of carding that is done has a great deal to 
do with the quality of the cloth that is produced on 
the loom. Inasmuch as the quality of carding de- 


pends upon the clothing, we see that the quality of 
the finished product has a very direct bearing on 
the way the card is clothed, and also the care it later 
receives. 
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The following information applies to cotton cards 
in a standard print cloth mill making 30s warp and 
40s filling yarns: 

In clothing our cylinders we put our card cloth- 
ing machine on the back of the card and clothe the 
cylinder from the back instead of the front of the 
card, as some card clothers do. Our reason for this 
is that it saves much time in tearing down the card 
preparatory to clothing it. By clothing the card 
from the back we only have to take off about one- 
half the flats and roll the chains forward toward the 
doffer, thus giving plenty of room to do the work. 
Of course, the feed plate and licker-in must also 
come off to place the clothing machine on the card 
frame. 

We use the inside taper method of cutting our 
tapers on the clothing at the beginning and end be- 
cause it is a strong taper and also gives a neat ap- 
pearance to the finished job. 

We use a standard card clothing machine fur- 
nished by a card clothing manufacturer; it has a 
tension scale reading to 450 pounds. We put our 
clothing on at a tension of 50 pounds per crown of 
wire. The cylinder clothing, being 2-inches wide 
and having 8 crowns of wire, is put on at 400 pounds 
tension. The doffer clothing being 1144-inches wide 
and having 6 crowns of wire is put on at 300 pounds 
tension. The tension on the tapers is 50 pounds per 
crown of wire after the tapers have been cut. Using 
the tensions mentioned, we get approximately 5 inch- 
es of stretch on doffers and 12 inches of stretch on 
cylinders. 

In clothing our cards we put our clothing on 
one time only, that is, we do not put the clothing on, 
let it set for a certain length of time, and then re- 
draw it. We believe that if clothing is put on prop- 
erly then only one draw is necessary. (This is a 
point of much discussion and I would like to see 
other carders give their opinions.) 

Another point that is very important in clothing 
cards is that the clothing to be put on must be 
warm. Clothing that has been stored in a cold or 
even a cool place will not work well when being put 
on a card. The room in which the card is to be 
clothed must also be above 70 degrees temperature 
before a good job of clothing can be done. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7150 
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Timing Multiple Boxes 


THE box changing must be timed so that the boxes will 

not begin to change until after the protector dag- 
ger point has cleared by bunter. The shuttles can en- 
ter the boxes any time before the protector dagger 
reaches the bunter, preventing the loom from bang- 
ing. If the boxes begin to change before the protect- 
or dagger reaches the bunter, then the shuttles will en- 
ter the boxes while the boxes are changing and will 
stick or not enter the box correctly, causing the loom 
to bang, and sometimes causing breakages. All box 
parts and mechanism should be well oiled to assure 
accurate operating.—FORD. 
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GOLDENS'’ 


P}WEB CENTER 
Cast iron Motor Pulleys 
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HE greater strength and simplicity you see in every line 

of GOLDENS’ Web Center Cast Iron Pulleys means a 
longer trouble-proof life under severe conditions of service. 
They are the result of over 50 years’ manufacturing experi- 
ence and are ideally suited for motors, saw mandrels, tight- 
eners and other high-speed, heavy-duty appliances. They are 
classified as follows: 


STANDARD—bored, keyseated or set-screwed and turned all 
over, thus securing the best possible balance. 





ROUGH-FINISHED—bored, keyseated or set-screwed and turned 
on outside of rim only. 
GOLDENS' have furnished more complete and partial pulley and 





SEMI-FINISHED—bored, keyseated or _ set-screwed and shafting equipment to cotton mills than any other manufacturer in 
turned on outside and inside of rim, but not on web or hub. the United States. Write today for prices. 
GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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Lubricates « Cleans 
Polishes «Prevents Rust 
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Here is another of the many textile machines on 
which the correct lubrication, cleansing and 
protection of small moving parts is essential to 
efficient operation and quality production — and 
"3-IN-ONE” Oil meets these requirements! 
Looms, sewing machines, spinners, loopers, 
twisters—each have small parts that cause trou- 
ble if the right oil is not used. Write for special 
Mill Prices on “3-IN-ONE” Oil today! 


THE A. S$. BOYLE COMPANY 
Distributors _ Jersey City, N. J. 
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~3-IN-ONE” OIL § 
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System to Order Yarn 
in Duek Mill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In regard to the series of articles on “Preparing 
Warp and Filling for Duck Looms”, which appeared in 
the March, April, June and August issues of COTTON, 
one mill operates with a system of ordering warp 
yarn, and marking warps somewhat similar in prin- 
ciple to the system outlined, but differing in detail. 
With the editors’ kind permission, we will outline the 
method used by this mill. 

The overseer of beaming receives instructions from 
the production manager, as outlined in the series, but 
instead of ordering the yarn once a week, the yarn is 
ordered each day, as needed. It is claimed for this sys- 
tem that the twisting room is not crowded with orders 
for yarns which may not be needed for several days, 
and that the yarn may be ordered, and made, as need- 
ed to meet loom runouts. 

Preceding the ordering of the yarn each morning 
a meeting of the overseers of weaving, beaming, twist- 
ing and spinning, the production manager and the su- 
perintendent is held for the purpose of discussing the 
condition of orders, warps, loom runouts, yarn and 
so forth. The overseer of beaming leaves this meeting 
with instructions as to which yarns are to be ordered 
—as well as a list of warps needed by the weave room. 
The result is a remarkably few looms waiting on 
warps. 

Now back to the system of ordering yarn. Form 
No. 1, which is practically self explanatory, is made 
out by the overseer of beaming, and goes to the twist- 
ing department. All special yarns are ordered with 
a set number which serves to identify this yarn from 
the time it leaves the twister until it has been run on 
the beamer. Yarns for regular stock runs are ordered 
with the letters “A’’, “B’’, “C” and so forth. This 
enables the twisting and beaming departments to keep 
track of these yarns, and serves to limit the amount 
which will be run before reordering. 

Form No. 2 is the tag used by the twisting room. 
It accompanies each doff of yarn to the beaming 
room, and when the yarn is creeled this tag is placed 
in the creel with the yarn, thus enabling any bad work 
to be traced to the proper source. A different colored 
tag is used to identify each cotton mix. 

In this mill an excellent system of checking the 
yarn made in the twister room is in operation. Form 
No. 3 is made out when a new set of yarn is started 
on the twisters. As will be noted it shows the kind of 
yarn, the twist, the stock, the length, the number of 
bobbins ordered and the set number. As each frame 
is doffed the yarn is brought by the checking desk, 
which is located near the elevator which conveys the 
yarn to the beaming room, the yarn man marking the 
box with crayon with the yarn number and length, the 
frame number and initials of the twister hand. The 
yarn checker makes out the tag, (Form No. 2), and 
on the sheet, (Form No. 8) enters the amount of 
yarn in the box, deducting the amount from fhe 
amount ordered; the next doff is deducted from this 
balance. In this way the sheets will always show the 
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amount due on any order. Pieces made are deducted 
at a ratio of one full bobbin for each three pieces 
made. When a set is about finished a check is made 
at the frames to be sure that the order is completed as 
nearly correct as possible. 

Before a set is started in the beaming room a yarn 
checker will make sure that all of the yarn in a set 
is ready before starting in the creel, thus reducing 
waiting time on the beamers. Of course it is some- 
times necessary to start a set before the yarn has been 
finished, but under this system the overseer of beam- 
ing will have full knowledge of this condition before 
the creel is started. 

At this mill the method of marking the warps vary 
somewhat in detail from that given in the series on 
beaming. Form No. 4A and B is a warp ticket, which 
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FORM 2 
O 
BEAMING 
DATE BEAMED 
BEAMER NO. BEAM NO. 
KIND OF BEAM ENDS CHECKED 
O/N SET NO. STRIPE CHECKED. Al 

STYLE INCH YARDS CHECKED 

CUTS WARP YARN WARP TRUCK CHECKED 

YARDS ____ TOTAL ENDS 
STRIPE 

DRAWING IN 
REED ENDS PER DENT 
WIDTH IN REED 
DRAWN BY. 
FILLING YARN PICKS 
CLOTH LENGTH YARDS 
O/N BEAM NO 
STYLE INCH CcuTS 
NO. YARN ENOS 
YARN LENGTH CLOTH LENGTH TICKET CHECKED 
BEAM USED. 
DATE BEAMED SET NO. 
WEIGHT PER YARD, 
FORM 4A FORM 48 
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= Wetting out! 





Draves Test 
Shows New Nopco DLN 
wets out instantly! 


Among the many advantages of the New Nopco 
D L N over other wetting out agents is its quick 
action even at lowest concentrations. Check 
this imposing list for answers to your wetting 
out problems. 


1. Wets out in less than a second according 
to Draves Test. 


2. Wets out in solutions as low as one tenth 
of 1%. 


3. Nopco D L N can be blended with all 
types of vegetable oils. 


4. Excellent results to be had with Cotton, 
Rayon, Acetate and Rayon-Acetate mix- 
tures. 


5. Exceptional re-wetting out properties ap- 
plicable for Sanforizing and twist-setting 
operations. 


6. Offered at low cost by a reliable manufac- 
turer. 


Nopco D L N can help cut your wetting out 
costs and speed production. Get the facts today. 











CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 





CEDARTOWN, GA. 
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NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 















FOR YOUR EXACTING NEEDS 
































© avsric SODA of uniform qual- 
ity is made by Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company to meet the 
most rigid requirements of mercer- 
izing and other textile processes. 


A double purification process makes 
it low in salt content, low in carbon- 
ates, and extremely low in iron. 


This refined caustic soda is sup- 
plied in aqueous solution in 8000- 
gallon tank cars, as well as in solid, 
flake, or ground form in drums. Our 
technical staff will gladly help with 
all problems of handling and dis- 
solving. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Widener Building, Phila., 
Pa.—New York . Chicago . St. Louis 
- Pittsburgh . Tacoma . Wyandotte. 





Other Pennsylvania Salt Chemical 
Products for the Textile Industry 


Hydrogen Peroxide Sodium Hypochlorite 
Seda Ash Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphuric Acid Ammonium Persulphate 


Hydrochloric Acid Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia 
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- —‘Tertile Safety”, National Safety Council, Ine. 


as will be noted has a stub containing certain essen- 
tial data for production records and other informa- 
tion. Also each loom beam is numbered, and as this 
number is written on both the ticket and the stub 
by the beamer tender, it is relatively easy to find any 
warp in question by the number. (It is important in 
this connection to avoid duplicate beam numbers, and 
to mark the tickets and stubs correctly, otherwise con- 
fusion may result.) 

The warp tickets are made out in the office of 
the beaming room, carefully checked against the cloth 
organization records and hung near the beamers when 
the set is ready to be beamed. The creel, the stripe 
and the length are checked and the ticket initialed by 
the proper person. Even the warp truck is checked to 
be sure that it is safe and in proper condition to 
transport the warp to the drawing-in room. 

When a warp has been doffed the stub is torn off 
by the beamer tender and at the end of each shift 


- these stubs are gathered up and carried to the beam- 


ing room office. A permanent record is made of these 
stubs, serving both as a record of the production of 
each beamer and as a check on the amount beamed 
on any order, the beam numbers, the number of ends 
and so forth. The stubs are then taken to the office 
of the production manager, who charges them off his 
orders. In this way no warp is considered beamed by 
the production office until the stub reaches the office. 
When the production manager has finished with the 
stubs they are turned over to the payroll department 
for checking drawing-in and tying-in piece-work 


- Sheets. 


Under this system the completed warp is the basis 
for production figures, for charging against the mill 
order, and as it is run on a beam with a number it 
becomes a unit which can be readily identified until 
the beam is emptied. If a warp ticket is misplaced, 
or lost, as sometimes happens, the beaming room pro- 
duction record will show just what was last run on 


- this particular beam, so that a duplicate ticket may be 
: made. 
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Friendly Foreman 


A friendly foreman puts the new employee at ease, lets 
him keep his mind on his work and its possible hazards, 
without worrying about what the boss thinks of him. If 
the man has been out of work for a long time and needs 
the work badly, he will be anxious to make good at first. 
A tough thoughtless foreman sometimes makes the new 
man nervous and jittery, afraid to ask questions, with the 
result that he is an unsafe worker and the foreman, if he 
only knew it, is to blame. 

Then, there’s the attention paid by the foreman toward 
the requests of both new and old employees. How fine it 
makes you feel when he will stop and listen to you as you 
report some defect in the machinery you are operating, or 
some job you are doing, with the assurance that he will 
have it fixed right away, and then does it, showing real, 
humane consideration for the welfare of his men, instead 
of saying “Well, let’s get by with it as long as we can and 
we'll fix it over the week-end”. Perhaps by that time some- 
one has lost a finger. 

No foreman can expect his men to report unsafe prac- 
tices or conditions if when they are reported, nothing is 
ever done about them, or done six months later. The men 
are quick to realize when the foreman really doesn’t care, 
or is so concerned with production, that safety comes last. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


5 ANP RAS MNLE LSE SS NT LET ORE, ML NE TL NE LES SPER ES 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


Advertisers in this 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical] lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the p r selection, installation and operation of 
rubber Its, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


77. Bulletin S 200—TDIlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


110. 3-In-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oll. 
A. 8S. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
Plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt earmgs Div., 


a 


General Motors Corp., Harrison, ; 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


_ 139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
i41. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 

154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. I. V. Gear 
—giving details of this positive variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. lLink-Belt Co., $07 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 


Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
oe Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg.. 
cago, 


163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. IL 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 

ace and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

ork and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany. Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 


those 


Issue Offer You . 


efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page Ulustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washing. EL 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division. 
Wilmington, el. 

187. The Wildman  Single-Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
a Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, a. 


188. Form 496—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, DL 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and speci- 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowel! Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast. accurate guiding. Ww 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
6 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N 
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224. ‘*Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks. 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc, 
said. R. D. le Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 
Georgia. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cata- 
log describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting 1I- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn DOryer—6 
Page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Bown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile exrecu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, ete. 
is cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. e American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Molst-0-Graph—16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 





not in the industry cannot be 





handled. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lista the names and - 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel] Company. Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


264. Morton Nickel tron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—TIllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and 
stainless  ateel trim. Morton Machine Works, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Triton W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


289. Caustic Soda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation Also wrought tron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


296. Full-Fashioned Hoslery Manufacture — I[lus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


305. Tannate Belting —leafiet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile mill operation. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


307. Lane Canvas OBaskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. , Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. 

308. Finnell Scrubbers—illustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, Inc., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


311. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive I)- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y 

312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they uce costs, save labor. eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet containing valuable information on 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles. yarn changers, 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


322. The Application of Soaps and Soap Products 
te Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 
Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company. 105 Hudson St., Jersey 
City, N. J 

323. Textile Processing with Artie Syntex A and T 
—50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
of these new materials and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applications in terx- 
tile processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Ce., Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

$27. Sanferizing Machinery—tllustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. L 
This bulletin is available only to finishing plants or 
executives thereof. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 
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ae Roller Bearing Transmission 
a. hie ee d ions 
sal, unit, split and roller 
and post 
wa & and dimen- 
sional and load data for bearings also given. SKF 
Industries. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


330. Tools for the Textile Trade—a twelve-page 
booklet illustrating and describing specially selected 
tools for all textile mill departments—Loom Firers. 
Spinning Room Fixers, Snap-on Tools Corpora- 
tion, Kenosha, Wisc. 


331. Unbrako Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and descrip- 
tive matter = this latest improvement in socket and 
screws. is bulletin also features the complete line 
of ‘‘Unbrako”’ et Screws. Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


332. Hard Maple Flooring—an 8% x 11-inch folder 
— a close-up of or Hard. Maple Foo 
and specimen pieces to grades, prep 
the convenience of BF builders and others 
when considering flooring grade req irements le 
a —— Mfrs. Assn., 332 South ‘Michigan Ave., 


328. SKF Ball 


ment Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile tndu 
yh  — - - > bal 
on tex m 
New Britain. Gena. = iin me 


334. Precision Winding for Siik and on Yarns 

— Describes the new No. 50 Leesona Winds and all 

ye that are used for wet. hosiery threads 
yarns 

Box 1605, Providence, — Co, ~~ 


335. Casters and Wheels—192 . descridin 
casters and wheels suitable for at tom of 


trial echan 

this. Darnell Corp 
P. fo. Box 4027- 
. a N, Station B, Long Beach, 


on? a. | and V eatenno— A 

man an wu ta starch prop- 
— eg AE ii oo. 
oe finishing. Stein, Hall & C oe Inc., New York 


338. Thickening Materials for Textil 
Describing materials and methods employed te 
of color thickening so my ‘be 

through A a ef =, ~ 
[a be — > Mh oa 


340. Notes on Cotten W A hand. 
pare ee date wp 8 4 = ne 


hlet which will 


-—4 New York _ 


343. SKF Better 
~~ aM catalog 


relating 
roller heastas 
idler pulleys 
lications. ma- 


Front S8t. Inc., 


346. Dependable oo for Modern Elastic T 

Hesiery—describin hus ustrating equipment 4 

and .. a. elasti wide 

i,Cinfon and a. ~ a elastic in or ho- 
achine Comp 

al — any, 400 North 


347. tend Resine—Attractig folder d 
the outstanding of th - 
sions 7 h suigeestions 4 thelr nantienas ee __ 
tiles. Co., Inc., Phindann, 8 Pa. 


348. oe Ledaloy! Bearing Bronze— puede 
booklet telling the complete sto —-P = 
ay Ae, EK - lopmen ~~ fg ted 

e gs an a 
Bronze Company, New Castle, — —— 


350. Theoretical and 5 led Ik- 
tive 28-page booklet ou a — = silk soaking 
- and investiga ‘_ oy - bale 
Corp., Seow York City. ™ — 
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35i. Wetsit—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a 

urface tension re- 
w out and thor- 
in 5 three strengths. 


ves rapid 
oug available 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, 


352. Lupomin—Leafiet describing Lupomin, a new 
cation active softening agent for all textiles but es- 
crepes; odorless, perma- 
imparts, soft, full feel. 


oo and rayon 
asily applied; 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passai 


353. Lupesec—Leaflet describing Luposec, 
proofing —_ i great stability; soluble fe ae 
water all temperatures; suitable for all 
fibres and i M. effective in splash - a 
hosiery. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N 


355. Air Conditioning In Cotton Spinning—A tech- 
nical discussion of the need of Re ee humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the spinning room 
of the textile mill of today. As , A Bulletin 539. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 

h Carolina. 


856. Parks Textile Speciaities—A 14-page bulletin 
= brief oe of the Parks line—Automatic 
changer—Central Station and Unit Condi 
—w Duty, Turbo and Turbomatic Humidifiers— 
Automatic Regulation—Traveling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 
cessories. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 

Charlotte, N. C. 


357. Care-Gant—The + en 100% Active Warp 
ing. Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant 
the Warp Dressing that -. * stronger more elastic 
= omith a maximum breaking strength and «a 
um reduction in elasticity. Hart Products 
— New York City. 


358. “ys ~w ye bulletin de- 
scribing Rohm Haas complete line of Urea 
Formald 8 By for Textile Finishing. Rohm 
& Haas . Philadelphia, Pa. 


361. Sennett ite textile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumap the wonderful 
phosphate. Included is a list of the Thauma brands 
and a survey of their uses in the wet finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


362. Leather Belting a eg oy —_ at- 
tractive calculator for determining belt posses, 
——yh-y yb my ge a. 
on request. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


363. Ferm 769, Condensed Catalog—a 40 page 
pocket size booklet illustrati Tey as sewing 

machines adaptable for peoca all phases of the 
needles trade. Willcox Sewing Machine 
Co., 658 Broadway, New fork 


364. The ny ay 828—an 
color illustrated 6 


Qverseaming Mach 
Gibbs 


York City. 


365. Catalog No. ae 82 page Standard Con- 
veyor booklet show umerous actual installation 


roller, 


fta, 
Standard Conveyor Co., 


oo Noughte- Stes SR—Leafiet “ Gesortbin 


attractive two- 





Will 
658 Broadway, 


increased prod 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, P 


$67. Rayon Oils—Leafiet describing three Lae 
products used for throwing rayon filling for 
weaving, as softeners in gelatin and ~~~ Why pos a 
used for sizing and as oa oils for yarns, knit- 
ted and woven fabrics. . Houghton & Co., Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 


368. Surfax W.0.—Leafiet describing a new sur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 
out and softening properties. E. F. Houghton and 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


369. Lunkenheimer Catal 78—136 ag lt catalog 
escribing a complete line of Bronze, Iron a i Steel 
Valves, filer Mountings, Lubricating =. Air 
Devices and other specialties. Also included is a 
section on the thermo-dynamuic properties of steam, 


SOOO S SSPVS*SVSSSSSSVBVSS*SFTSFSSSSSSVBSSSSV*“STSSESHESZEZESSEAOEOGE BEEBE eEeee dd 


and a table of shipping weights. The Launkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


370. Netes on ae —alenee new booklet de- 

the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 

r of general sizing and finishing 

and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 

on processes. Pabst Sales Company, 221 North 
e St., Chicago, Il. 


371. Aluminum in the Chemical Industry — r 
lished Aluminum Company of America. Fifty- 
pages. xt and an neg covering adaptability of 
aluminum and aluminum alloys to chemical] industry 
— and characteristics governing recommend- 
A Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 

a. 


372. Stewart Fences—lTllustrated catalog which & 
a complete text on the subject of fence for industrial 
i a Iron Works Company, Inc., Covington, 

entu 


873. The Bowen Spinner’s Record Book—Handy 
leather bound notebook which contains a world of 
useful information as well as tables for keeping ac- 
curate spinning data. Ring Traveler Company, 
Providence, R. L 


374. Fidelity Soeeting Machines—lIllustrated book- 
let describing the Fi tee Spooling Machine — 
a its many appl ~ &,- in the tile 
try. delity Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

376. Leather baer — No. 202—Attractive bookie 
illustrating and describing BONDARON Special 
Tanned Leather as used in various forms such as 
Pickers, Harness Straps, i. 

Also describes BO 


B Straps, etc. 
Tanned Solid Round Leather Bel Flat 

Belting and Standard Oak Tanned variety of ther 

Belting. Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


377. The Merton eom—TDllustrated literature de- 
scribing the Morton proved double circulatin 
stock eing and bleaching machine, the orton 
horizontal revol beam and package dyeing ma- 
chine and beam bleaching machine, the ver- 
ti package and roving — machine. Morten 
Machine Works, Columbus, 


378. The Victor Circle-D Traveler—Pamphiet de- 
scribing this important advance in traveler des 
Victor Ring Traveler Company, Povidence, R. L 


879. Tensometer—Leafiet describing the Tensometer 
—the new handy device for centers the tension in 
warping, wanewe and quilling. Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Paterson. N. 


— Ruler and Conversion Table—converting deci- 

of inch to millimeters or vice versa. Useful to 

i RA mills. Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





882. Warp Sizer for Spun Rayon—12 page booklet 
illustrating latest methods in og sheen staple. 
Charles B. Johnson Mach. Works aterson, N. J. 


385. Sewing Machines—TDlustrated technical book- 
lets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines for 
all types of work. Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 
Broadway, New York City. 


388. Key Products for Textile 
—_— describing textile specialties 


b 

ile industry from Southern plants of American 
aes = & Chemical Corp., 822 West Morehead &t., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“er page 
dyeing, 





389. Fibre Conditioning with Texspray Compound— 
30 page booklet on treating of cotton or cut staple 
fibers pw | Texspray Compound includ the advan- 
ber conditioning. The 


tages d ment of fi 
Texas to, 135 EB. 42nd St., New York City. 


390. Yarn Conditioning and Twist-Setting—Tenesol 
booklet on new conditioning agent for textile yarns. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, Chattanooga. 
Tennessee. 

391. Repair Parts for Textile Machinery—36 page 
booklet and catalog on replacement parts for opening, 
picking, carding, spinning and twisting machinery. 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Works, Hampton, Ga. 

392. The Mapro Series—34 page book describing the 
use of detergents in general textile mill work. Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


393. The Onyxsans—24 page book describing the 
application of cation active permanent softeners in 
textile processing and finishing plants. Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


394. Vat Dye Labels—Booklet on labeling for tex- 
tile and apparel fields for both woven and knitted 
goods. Jackmeyer Label Corp., 62 West 14th St., 
New York City. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 
is furnis 
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You are giving us serv- 
ice with remarkable speed on the parts we need’ 
—is what many mills throughout the country are 


writing and telling us. 


The rapidly increasing demand for hosiery and 
underwear is making it more and more imperative 
for mills to keep their knitting machines operating 


at peak efficiency. 


Everywhere idle machines are being started 
up; worn parts that would ''do'' under less exact- 
ing conditions are being replaced; new parts are 
needed over night for wholesale changes of pat- 


terns to meet the public demand. 


As the result of planning and special effort 
we can now ship most parts orders on the same 


day received—even those coming in late in the 


gt he ee 


“Service with Speed > 
on the Parts We Need 
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afternoon! It is our aim to have available at all 
times in our parts stock department at Laconia 
all the fifty-odd thousand different standard 
parts any mill may require for any S & W 


machine. 


The wise mill maintains a safety stock of parts 
most frequently replaced. The parts you need 
are here, ready for shipment at a sign from 
you. To save time air mail, telephone, telegraph 
or teletype your rush orders. Teletype service 


is free from our High Point and New York offices. 


ESTABLISHEC 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE" 





THE PARTS YOU NEED ARE HERE... In Scott & Williams’ stockrooms at Laconia 36,594 bins such 


as these contain stocks of more than 55,400 different parts—ready for shipment at a moment's notice. 
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Kffeets of the Defense Program 
on Hosiery Knitting Mills 


By Karl Constantine 
President, National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 


EVERY INDUSTRY in the coun- 

try will be affected to some 
extent, and in some way, by the 
Preparedness Program which the 
country has undertaken. Some in- 
dustries, however, will have a di- 
rect part in supplying the Govern- 
ment with its needs in such pro- 
gram. The hosiery industry is one 
which makes an article required by 
the armed forces. 

There seems to be agreement in 
official and other circles that what- 
ever developments may take place, 
there will not be any occasion for 
the United States to send an expe- 
ditionary force to Europe, as it did 
in 1917 and 1918. On the other 
hand, when we speak of defense we 
do not have in mind alone the geo- 
graphical frontiers of our country. 
It is generally agreed that an at- 
tack on any part of the Western 
Hemisphere is an attack which 
concerns us directly. The recent 
Havana Conference further empha- 
sized this viewpoint. In fact, it 
may be said that we are committed 
to playing the major role in de- 
fending the Western Hemisphere 
from political or territorial en- 
croachments by non-American 
powers. It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that while no A. E. F. may 
need go to Europe, developments 
may require the sending of armed 
forces to the defense of South 
America. 

I have brought out the above 
facts as a basis for estimating, in 
general terms, the likely demand on 
our industry for supplies to be used 
by the armed forces. Assuming 


secause of continued absence in Septem- 
ber, it was necessary that Mr. Constantine 
prepare this article in late August.—THE 
EDITOR. 


that no occasion arises which would 
call for the dispatch of large bodies 
of troops abroad, the Defense Pro- 
gram calls for the development of 
an army of two million men by the 
end of 1941, or the Spring of 1942. 
This is exclusive of the Navy, 
which uses relatively a small num- 
ber of men and whose personnel 
does not expand in times of war in 
the same ratio that is true in the 
Army. 

Army regulations provide for the 
issuance of 8 pairs of socks per 
man during the first 6 months of 
enlistment. Half of these are of 
cotton construction and half are of 
wool. The consumption of socks is 
very rapid during the training pe- 
riod, and more so under war condi- 
tions, and it must be borne in mind 
that ample reserve stocks inust be 
maintained to meet any demand. 

Obviously, it is impossible for 
anyone to estimate what the total 


demands of the Government 

socks for soldiers and sailors will 
be under the Defense Program, or 
under unforeseen circumstances. 
If it does not become necessary for 
us to go beyond an army of two 
million men, the requirements will 
be very materially below those of 
the last war, because the A. E. F. 
expedition to France alone consist- 
ed of about two million men, and 
represented only about one-third of 
the total number in uniform. Fur- 
thermore, the present war Is a war 
of unpredictables. It is certain, 
however, that the industry may ex- 
pect unusual demands upon it dur- 
ing the next year for the types oi 
hosiery used by soldiers and sail- 
ors. Purchases of hosiery for the 
Defense Program are only just be- 
ginning to appear. They are bound 
to increase in volume, and take 
fairly large proportions, before 
long. A sample of this type of de- 
mand was the invitation announced 
by the Army on August 12 for open 
bids on 3,658,380 pairs of lght 
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woolen socks, to be completed wi 





Earl Constantine at his desk in New York 
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in 100 days after August 14. 

As the seamless branch of the in- 
dustry is considerably over-capaci- 
tated, most, if not all, of the needs 
of the defense program can prob- 
ably be met without any expansion 
in the total equipment of the in- 
dustry. However, in defense re- 
quirements, as in war _ require- 
ments, time always is an important 
consideration, and those who are 
bidding on substantial amounts 
may find it advisable to equip them- 


Outerwear Mills are Ready 
for the Defense Job 


Textiles in National Defense 
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selves with the latest equipment 
having the highest speeds. 

What is the effect likely to be on 
that part of the industry which is 
not supplying direct defense needs, 
such as ladies’ hosiery, anklets, in- 
fants’ goods and others? At the 
time that this article is being writ- 
ten, one may note a certain degree 
of caution in buying, not only on 
the part of the distributors but 
likewise on the part of the con- 
sumers. As the defense program 


Iv Sidney 8S. Korzenik 


Executive Secretary, National Knitted Outerwear Association 


IN THE GREAT effort of defense 

to which the nation is dedi- 
cating itself, there is no lack of 
co-operative willingness and fer- 
vor. The high spirit with which 
the task is regarded by the gen- 
eral public is in no degree differ- 
ent from the readiness of industry 
to pitch in and help do the job 
well and with the speed that the 
swift pace of world events may de- 
mand. But the mere desire to be 
helpful is in itself not enough, and 
expressions of noble sentiment 
will come to sound hollow unless 


| : 
— 
7 
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Sidney Korzenik at his desk in New York 


this zeal can somehow be translat- 
ed into practical measures of pub- 
lic benefit. Only then will indus- 
try merit approbation and be de- 
serving of the gains it may derive 
from defense business. 

Merely to be ready to sell the 
government when the opportunity 
presents itself is scarcely enough. 
That is no more than the job of 
any merchant or manufacturer. 
The problem, stated in general 
terms, is to make available to 
those who arrange for government 
purchasing, the necessary knowl- 








gets into gear, and more people are 
employed, and the total wages 
earned is increased, we may expect 
an increase in the consumption of 
our product; but this will probably 
be somewhat restrained by the 
heavy new taxes which are bound 
to be imposed. After all, we can- 
not expect to pour billions into de- 
fense and not have to provide the 
billions through the payment of 
higher taxes, and high taxes have 
an effect on the standard of living. 








edge of the industry’s equipment 
and resources so that the needs of 
defense can be met in the best pos- 
sible way and with the least dis- 
location of our normal economy. 
Just as the commands of the 
armed services are expert on what 
the defense needs of the nation 
may be, so the leaders of industry 
are expert in their way as to show 
those needs may best be met, and 
the production problems involved. 
What is required is to establish 
concert between these two special- 
ized intelligences. 


Naturally, not all industries will 
have an opportunity to serve to 
the same extent. The knitted out- 
erwear industry, when call was 
made upon it during the World 
War, witnessed a great expansion. 
The value of the knitted fabric 
for use in outer apparel has been 
recognized and knitted articles, 
such as sweaters, will probably be 
called for by both the Army and 
the Navy. 

Unfortunately, during the past 
few years, invitations to bid on 
such items did not bring as broad 
a response from the industry as 
they might have done. Chief among 
the reasons for this was the fact 
that the specifications were, in 
some cases, so drawn as to appear 
unnecessarily restrictive, with the 
result that few mills were 
equipped to produce the goods at 
a competitive price. The military 
and naval authorities themselves 
were, of course, not as expert on 
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...and we're getting new customers since 


we began knitting with TM W Needles.” 
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these matters as men in the indus- 
try would be and, perhaps, the 
specifications as they first came 
to be adopted reflected the equip- 


ment of the particular mill that 


an officer happened to visit, or ad- 
vice from an unrepresentative seg- 
ment of the industry. 

Whatever the reasons may have 
been, the Army and Navy authori- 
ties have shown the most open- 
minded disposition toward revi- 
sion, and have proved receptive to 
new suggestions. The Committee 
on Industrial Mobilization of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation was formed by the Asso- 
clation’s President, Roger W. 
Whitman, to consider what new 
recommendations might be made. 
It has advanced its work and has 
received attentive consideration 
for its proposals. 

Its deliberations were guided by 
two objectives: To recommend 
specifications that will provide 
men of the armed forces with the 
best garments practically possible, 
and to devise garments of a kind 
that can engage the major portion 
of the productive equipment of the 
industry. After careful study, it 
was felt that, in improving the 
garments required, the specifica- 
tions could be so revised that, 
should any need arise for supply- 
ing them quickly and in quantity, 
the plants of the industry could be 
more effectively mobilized for 
such production. Moreover, even 
harring an emergency of this na- 
ture, such specifications would 
prove beneficial in broadening the 
competitive base upon which the 
contracts are awarded by increas- 
ing the number of bidders. 

The Committee has completed 
its recommended revision of speci- 
fications for jerseys, knitted 
watch caps and flight-deck jerseys 
for the Navy. These have been 
submitted to the authorities in 
Washington with whom Committee 
representatives have already been 
in conference. At present writ- 
ing, the proposals seem likely to 
be accepted almost in their entire- 
ty. 

In the case of Army require- 
ments, the services of the Com- 
mittee were called upon by the au- 
thorities for the purpose of devel- 
oping a sweater of a type that 
would prove valuable for men in 
the tank corps. In general terms, 
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the Army gave the Committee a 
definition of its general need—a 
garment that would prove useful 
to men who are subjected to the 
rigors of tank work in cold wea- 
ther, providing easy movement, 
warmth, elasticity, and suitable 
for rough service. The National 
Knitted Outerwear Association’s 
Committee is now at work develop- 
ing garments that will prove suit- 
able for such wear. This in- 
stance, incidentally, exemplifies 
the sort of co-operation between 
the military and industrial minds 
that the Defense Program de- 
mands. 

The Air Corps has found the 
knitted “flying vest’, a heavy type 
of sweater coat with a slide fast- 
ener closure, particulariy well 
adapted for aviators’ use, and the 
heavy slip-over for use by mechan- 
ics in ground crews. Further con- 
sideration will be devoted by the 
Committee to types that will be 
found especially satisfactory for 
engineering units, signal corps 
and similar specialized branches 
of the service. 

To improve the quality of the 
garments and to change specifica- 
tions so that the major pertion of 
the industry’s productive equip- 
ment may be enlisted in the pro- 
gram of supply, are both impor- 
tant. But they are not all. It has 
already been indicated in some in- 
dustries that a valuable job can 
be done in timing the call for bids 
so that the production of goods for 
Defense will not interfere with 
ordinary civilian production. 
Moreover, to call for bids at a time 
when an industry is at a lull and 
relatively inactive will make the 
best possible price available to the 
government. Besides, the defense 
program can in this way be made 
to contribute toward putting in- 
dustry on an even keel and reduc- 
ing unemployment. 

Such careful timing cannot, of 
course, be planned in every case. 
Sometimes the needs are too im- 
perative to await the propitious 
season. In those circumstances, 
the adding of special Defense pro- 
duction to the ordinary seasonal 
peak is unavoidable. But wher- 
ever that is not the case, the in- 
dustrial benefits of the Defense 
Program can be extended and a 
measure of economy effected by 
carefully choosing the proper time 


for inviting bids. 

The results of our conferences 
with the authorities have already 
proved beneficial in a way that is 
rarely taken into account. Not 
only have supply men in the gov- 
ernment come to reckon with the 
industry’s production problems 
after they have been made known 
to them but, equally important, 
men in the industry have become 
more cognizant and appreciative 
of the problems confronting the 
procurement officers in the Army 
and Navy. Complaints that have 
been heard in the past regarding 
the arbitrary nature of specifica- 
tions, or the inequality of condi- 
tions among bidding competitors, 
or other aspects of the manner in 
which awards are made, will, I be- 
lieve, be heard less frequently in 
the future, at least in the knitted 
outerwear industry. For I feel sure 
that in the exchange of ideas not 
only have we succeeded in bring- 
ing the industry’s point of view to 
the authorities, but, let it be con- 
fessed, some of the industry’s men 
have come to temper their own 
criticism. And this, I believe, is 
altogether desirable if we are to 
preserve general confidence in 
those who are directing so great 
a national endeavor. 


- © 


Carolina Yarn Ass’n 
Golf Tournament 


The annual golf tournament of 
the Carolina Yarn Association will 
be held this year October 24-26 at 
the Carolina Inn, Pinehurst, N. C., 
as usual, it has been announced by 
Ray W. Weaver, Greensboro, N. C.., 
president of the Association this 
year. Mr. Weaver is affiliated with 
the Textile Machine Works, Read- 
ing, Pa. Committees in charge of 
activities are as follows: Prizes, N. 
P. Murphy, Joe Foil and C. W. 
Causey; entertainment, Jim Mc- 
Dowell, Jack Holbrook and Fred 
Hallenbeck golf Fred Lemmond, 
S. L. Diggle and Pat Raiford; invi- 
tation, Walter Brown, H. B. Sum- 
merell and Everett Jordan; skeet, 
Joe Mason. Other officers of the 
Association are John Sherill, Gor- 
don Hope and Joe Mason. 

This annual occasion, providing 
an outing for the representatives of 
sales yarn and machinery concerns, 
etc., and knitting mill men, is al- 
ways enjoyable. 
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“You cannot make a crab walk straight” 


ARISTOPH {NES 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 
gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g> per cent more volume and 
116 per cent more value than the ordinary twenty-section forty-two gauge 
machine And remember: Money invested in modern machinery not only pays 
big dividends of itself but also serves as insurance for your total investment. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 
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Underwear Mills Ready: Facing 
Farther Enlarged Demands 


By Roy A. Cheney 


President, Underwear Institute, Inc. 


DEMANDS BY the Army, Navy, 

other branches of the Na- 
tional Defense services for prod- 
ucts of the underwear industry 
have been greatly multiplied un- 
der the National Defense program. 
Yet we look back over the past 
several months happy that careful 
preparation in advance has en- 
abled our mills to meet those de- 
mands with none of the “bottle- 
neck” experiences that have 
plagued certain other industries. 


Looking ahead, the Defense Pro-* 


gram, both directly and indirectly, 
figures prominently in our trade 
prospects. 


Underwear manufacturers are 
opening their 1941 Spring lines 
and facing the business of the last 
quarter of 1940 in an atmosphere 
very definitely and favorably in- 
fluenced by the effects of the Na- 
tional Defense program. Trade 
sentiment has picked up most 
gratifyingly in recent months, 
both because of direct and indirect 
benefits from national spending 
for defense. That, coupled with 
the fact that underwear prices 
have been at very low levels and 
as such moderate advances as have 
been made were solely to offset 
increased material or labor costs, 
indicates that buying over the next 
three months will likely be very 
active. 


Directly, the industry has bene- 
fited from a volume of Govern- 
ment purchases of underwear that 
to mid-September in 1940 is near- 
ly four times as much as the vol- 
ume for the same period of last 
year. Probably no more than a 
few dozen milis are regular com- 
petitors for the peace-time busi- 
ness of the Government, but as 
these purchases have expanded 
the number of interested mills has 
continued to grow, especially with 
encouragement and aid from the 
Institute. Naturally, as the gen- 


eral plans of the Defense Program 
gain headway, the indirect effect 
on the underwear industry of stim- 
ulated purchasing power is felt. 
This improved buying activity is 
one of the factors contributing to 
the outlook for a busy Fall season 
in underwear. 

With plans for conscription rap- 
idly nearing a conclusion, Govern- 
ment purchases of underwear are 
certain to assume far greater pro- 
portions. Incidentally, the Army 
furnishes each new recruit with 
six suits (shirts and drawers) of 
lightweight underwear and two 
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suits of heavy underwear as an 
initial assignment. In the Navy 
the allocation is four suits of light- 
weight underwear and two suits of 
heavyweights. This requirement, 
plus replacements and _ stocks, is 
bound to remove considerable un- 
derwear capacity from competi- 
tion in regular commercial trade. 

Because the Underwear Insti- 
tute has anticipated this heavy de- 
mand, requirements have been met 
to date with a minimum of dislo- 
cation in the underwear field. 


Naturally, with a large number of 
mills newly entering or re-enter- 
ing production for Government re- 
quirements, the volume of _ in- 
quiries directed to the Institute 
surged upward. Many of these 
had to do with the problems of 
reconciling compliance with both 
the Walsh-Healey Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act with re- 
gard to wages and hours. More, 
however, dealt with the extensive 
and complicated specifications 
laid down by the Government con- 
trolling the quality and delivery 
of such goods. In some cases ad- 
justment of the_ specifications 
seems advisable in order to insure 
an adequate supply of suitable 
merchandise. In one instance the 
War Department liberalized its re- 
quirements on athletic shirts to 
permit both rib knit and fiat knit 
constructions, whereas formerly 
only flat ‘knit garments were 
bought. In another instance, 
Government requirements of a 
certain new type of knit fabric 
created somewhat of a tax on ca- 
pacity because of the newness of 
this type of merchandise, until the 
Institute had the opportunity, 
through its Warp Knit Fabric 
Group, to compose practical solu- 
tions to the difficulties. These 
proposals were recommended to 
the War Department and promptly 
accepted. These cases illustrate 
the co-ordinating work of the In- 
stitute in lining up the industry’s 
facilities to supply National De- 
fense needs. 


While the War Department has 
made tentative surveys on its own 
account as to the productive ca- 
pacity of certain mills in various 
key industries, its efforts of neces- 
sity have been limited. This situ- 
ation points to the possibility that 
onerous requirements might be 
placed on a limited number of 
mills and that they might not be 
able to comply fully. Any such re- 
sult would be unfortunate as long 
as there exists Federal legislation 
to take over, by one process or an- 
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other, mills which do not provide 
the necessary co-operation. It 
would be needless, further, inas- 
much as adequate capacity can be 
provided by the proper co-ordina- 
tion, as demonstrated by the Insti- 
tute’s program. It was this pros- 
pect, plus the fact that the indus- 
try wishes to render every possible 
aid to the Government, that 
prompted the Underwear Institute 
to launch its surveys of industry 
capacity to produce against Gov- 
ernment requirements of under- 
wear, knitted fabrics, or other 
products made in our mills. 

As an interesting sidelight on 
the thoroughness of the survey of 
productive capacity, the investiga- 
tion was extended to include raw 
materials or supplies necessary 
for Government underwear. The 
Institute, working with the presi- 
dents, managing directors, or sec- 
retaries of yarn, button, sateen, 
thread, etc., associations, is put- 
ting itself in position to deter- 
mine that from raw materials 
through the final manufacturing 
process, the industry should be 
able to meet any reasonable de- 
mand likely to be placed on it un- 
der the National Defense program. 


Morton Expands Facilities 


Morton Chemical Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., through its president, Jo- 
seph R. Morton, has announced changes 
in the corporate set-up of the company 
and an expansion of sales and manu- 
facturing facilities. Amendment to 
the charter authorizes issuance of 
$100,000 additional preferred stock, of 
which $25,000 worth has already been 
subscribed and paid for; the balance 
may be issued when and if additional 
funds are desired for further expan- 
sion. 

Expansion of 
the plant has been 
made and the 
company plans to 
manufacture ma- 
terials for trades 
other than textile. 
The company has 
opened a branch 
office in the 
Woodside Build- 
ing, Greenville, S. 
C., in charge of 
Robert E. Buck, 


Mr. Buck 


formerly associated with Arnold, Hoff- . 


man & Company for 14 years and in 
charge of the South Carolina territory. 
Morton Chemical Company manufac- 





The only bottleneck that may pos- 
sibly arise, as far as can now be 
determined, would be in the field 
of labor, where the Government it- 
self, through the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Act, is in control. An in- 
stance here is the matter of ob- 
taining “learners” under such con- 
ditions as will not disrupt, demor- 
alize, or dissatisfy experienced 
help. 

Returning to the matter of un- 
derwear prices, the general index 
has remained practically  un- 
changed since the end of 1939, ac- 
cording to official records com- 
piled for the Institute by the U. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 
very slight advance is noted in 
comparison with the Fall of 1939, 
but this not more than equals the 
amount of advance in cotton, ray- 
on, and wool yarn prices. Opening 
prices on Spring merchandise, 
moreover, should reflect cost in- 
creases which come about through 
the reduction of the standard 
workweek from 42 hours to 40 
hours on October 24, as the bulk 
of such deliveries will be made 
up on the new basis. 

While the Federal Government. 
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tures a wide range of organic special- 
ties embracing all types of finishing 
agents both anion and cation active, 
wetting agents, mercerizing assistants, 
synthetic detergents, waterproofing 
agents, as well as a wide range of sul- 
phonated products and sizings. New 
products include Morpelwets N and QO, 
fast primary wetting agents for use in 
neutral, acid, or alkaline baths; Mor- 
pelwet LC, fast rewetting agent for 
Sanforizing or dyeing on gray bottom; 
Morpeltex AL and C, two new anion 
active finishing compounds of great ef- 
ficiency and stability; Morpeltex ADS 
and TS, synthetic detergents in dry 
form, 
Sd 


AATCC Ready to 


Assist in Defense 
The American Association of Textile 


Chemists and Colorists has offered its 
services and facilities to the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of Nationa! 
Defense. This offer has been acknow- 
ledged by Robert T. Stevens, Vannevar 
Bush and the Commanding Officer of 
the Quartermaster’s Department, mem- 
bers of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. 

The AATCC is the acknowledged 
leader in the field of color testing and 
is continually alert for new develop- 
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mainly through such organizations 
as the Price Stabilization Division 
of the National Defense Commis- 
sion, under Leon Henderson, and 
the Consumer Protection Division, 
under Miss Harriet Elliott, has 
laid down a barrage of propagan- 
da against price inflation, the 
price horizon is troubled by de- 
mands of labor for further wage 
advances, particularly in the tex- 
tile field. In view of the further 
designs of Congress to confiscat 
any excess profits on the part ot 
management, plus national con- 
cern over price inflation, these la- 
bor demands seem_ untimely 
Friends of labor are hopeful, 
however, that they will not make 
the mistake of placing zeal for re- 
form above tse all-important sub- 
ject of national welfare. 

With spending for the defens: 
program really just getting under 
way and likely to continue for the 
next two or three years regardless 
of the outcome of the war in Eu- 
rope, and judging from the already 
largely expanded demand for un- 
derwear, the trade faces the next 
few months, as well as the extend- 
ed future, with prospects for very 
active business. 


ments. It is actively engaged in re 
search, testing and standardization i: 
order to improve colored textiles as re 
yards their performance in use. It 
holds a membership in the American 
Standards Association and is active in 
the atfairs of its Advisory Committee 
on Ultimate Consumer Goods. 

The importance and value of the 
work done by the AATCC can be 
judged by the fact that Commercizx 
Standard CS59-39, Woven Dress Fab- 
rics—Testing and Reporting, is based 
almost entirely on the test methods 
and standards developed by the Associ- 
ation. The latest revision of CS59-3t) 
relative to the cotton wash fastness 
tests, was developed in cooperation 
with the National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Textile Fabrics. The Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials and 
the Federal Board of Specifications are 
others who have also adopted many of 
the Association test methods and stan- 
dards. The very important and baff 
ling problem of Atmospheric (Gas) 
Fading of Dyed Acetate Rayon is being 
thoroughly investigated, as are such 
problems as Methods for Testing for 
Mothproofness, Waterproofness and 
Evaluation of Finishes on Textile Fab- 
rics, to mention but a few. 















Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 





Mieet at Asheville 


lide Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ 

Association continues to grow. 
There are now more southern hosiery 
inills as memlers of the organization 
than at any time in its history, accord- 
ing to the report of Taylor R. Durham, 
executive secretary, at the annual out 
ing-convention held at the Grove Dark 
Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
A cood]y crowd was there, composed 


September 15-14. 


of members and their wives, associate 
members and representatives of allied 
knitting concerns. 

All officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year, with J. H. McEwen of 
May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
president; R. T. Amos of Amos Ho 
siery Mills, High Point, vice-president 
of the seamless division; Henry A. 
Lineberger of Knit Products Corpora 
tion, Belmont, vice-president of the 
full-fashioned division: Fritz Seifart of 
liudson Silk Hosiery Company, Char 
lotte, treasurer: and Taylor R. Dur 
ham, Charlotte, executive secretary. 

The prograln consisted of a Friday 
morning session with addresses being 
heard on timely subjects, Friday aft- 
ernoon golf tournament, banquet and 
awarding of prizes to golf and bingo 
winners Friday night, and final busi- 
ness session Saturday morning, fol 


lowed by adjournment. 


Association Continues to Grow 


As noted, Mr. Durham reported in 
the secretary’s analysis that the mem 
bership list of the Association contin 
ues to increase. During the last year 
nine additional mills have joined the 
organization and three former mem 
bers have re-instated their member- 
ship, bringing the total list now to 182. 
In addition there are many mills which 
are either owned or operated by the 
members and which are so closely af- 
filiated that they are represented di- 
rectly by the Association. The Asso- 
ciation now represents 110 = full-fash- 
ioned and 122 seamless plants. 

The secretary reported that a meet- 
ing had been held in Asheville to which 
all producers of nylon were invited and 
it was found to be beneficial through 
an exchange of information in connec 
tion with the production of the new 
fiber; also, that the Association is 
keeping actively in touch with legisla- 
tion that affects the hosiery industry. 
lie brought out that for the most part 


Report of meeting and 
photos by John C. Fonville 
of “Cotton” 


experience with the administrators of 


the wage-and-hour law has been satis 
factory, though on oceasions it has 
been necessary to take issue with the 
opinion of the general counsel. With 
the field inspectors it has been a dif 
ferent matter, as it seems they are im 
bued with the spirit of St. George seek 
ing dragons to slay, and on some ocea 
sions have given gratuitous advice con 
cerning matters with which they had 
no concern, though for the most part 
the inspectors are simply doing their 
duty as they see it and in the absence 
Of deliberate violations have been rea 
sonable in their corrections, 

Mr. Durham said that the Associa 
tion has issucd numerous bulletins eal] 
ing attention to all new rules and reg 
ulations affecting industry, and has 
answered many inquiries from mem 
bers on various subjects. Appropriate 
yovernment authorities have also been 
supplied with a list of the mills which 
are prepared to produce men’s hosiery 
for the army, with assurances that 
there are no bottlenecks to he over 
come and that the industry will re 
spond promptly when called upon. 


European War and American 
Economy 

An address was given by A. W. Zelo- 
mek, economist, International Statistic 
al Bureau, Inc., and Fairchild Publiea 
tions, who pointed out that all sections 
of the world will be influenced by war 
in Kurope, and he in turn reviewed the 
rise of silk prices and how industry al- 
lowed itself to be carried away in spec- 
vlative excitement even before the war 
broke out. “Even worse,” he said, “is 
the fact that industry kept its produc- 
tion at too high a rate’. <A fact of 
which the Japanese speculator took ad- 
vantage. Mr. Zelomek held that the 
hosiery industry during that period 
should have reduced its production and 
silk takings, a fact that would have 
discouraged the speculative movement 
in Japan. 

Touching on the national defense 
program, with the need of which he 
did not argue, he cautioned that the 
boom caused by armament spending 
might easily lead to another depres- 





Sion when the spending program is fin- 
ished. He pointed out that he was not 
so much concerned with the physical 
aspect of defense as he was with the 
economics involved in defending our 
Standard of living, which is the high- 
est on earth, and which would certain- 
ly fall if this country becomes prey to 
Germany. 

The next speaker, Professor Gus Dy- 
er of Vanderbilt University, entertained 
the members with his wit and humor, 
at the same time injecting bits of 
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SNAPSHOTS OF SOME OF THOSE AT 
TENDING THE HOSIERY CONVENTION 
AT ASHEVILLE 
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1. Mr. and Mrs. H. W. ‘‘Andy’’ Ander- 
son (Fidelity Mach. Co.). 

2. Pat Raiford (Kaumagraph) and Lilly 
Dowd (So. Hosiery Mfrs. ssociation). 

3. Dave Blevins (Dixie Mercerizing), C. 
W. Causey (Kahn & Feldman), Max Watson 
(Sterling Hosiery), Tom Hall (Lyerly) and 

. ©. Comer (General Trademark). 

4. Fred Hallenbeck (S&W), Ben Hunter 
(Black Mt. Hosiery) and Beale Faucette 
(S&W). 

5. Group basking in sun includes, right 
foreground, E. H. Goode (Marshall Field), 
sitting next to Mr. Goode, Frank Hall 
(Hatch Hosiery), opposite, Mrs. Hall and 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Fox (Fidelity). 

6. Sitting, June Gaither (Ridgeview Ho- 
siery), Bob Griffith, G. Friedlander and H. 
H. Cannon (all of Duplan Silk). 

7. Charlie Northen (Avondale Mills), 
John C. Cook (‘‘Cotton’’ Magazine) and 
Raymond Weaver (Textile Machine Works). 

8. Officers and executive committee of 
Association pose for press after business con- 
ference. a ox 

9. William Nebel (Nebel Knitting Co.), 
J. A. Frick (Lee Dye Works) and Fred 
Scholler (Scholler Bros.). 

10. Jerry Ashe (Ashe Hosiery), Burton 
Frierson (Dixie Mercerizing), M. E. Pierson 
and F. Seifart (both of Hudson Silk Ho- 
siery). 

11. Sam Diggle (Dixie Mercerizing) and 
Erwin Laxton (Arnold, Hoffman) checking- 
out golfers. 

12. Group of non-golfers including. right 
foreground, Henry Lineberger (Knit Prod.), 
behind Mr. Lineberger, Everette Jordan 
(Sellers Mfg. Co.). sitting left to right. 
Charles McLellan (Alden Mills), J. H. Mc- 
Ewen (May Hosiery) and Ray Weaver (Tex- 
tile Mach. Works). 

13. Group of golfers from Marion, N. C., 
Bill Neal, Jr. (Marion Hosiery), Charlie 
Smith (Josephine Mills), Albert Neal (Mari- 
on Hosiery) and ©. Jack James (James Ho- 
siery). 

14. Group ‘‘sitting it out’’ in the shade 
includes H. W. Anderson (Fidelity) and C. 
W. Gaddy (Wiscassett). 

15. Mrs. Ray Weaver and John Fonville 
(‘‘Cotton’’ Magazine). 

16. Art Schautz (Grove Silk), Matt 
Thompson (Golden Belt), Reid Maynard 
(Tower Hosiery) and Leslie Quinlan (Owen- 
Osborne). 

17. Mrs. Taylor Durham and Snelson 
Chesney (John P. Maguire). 

18. Cora Patterson, daughter of A. L. 
Patterson (Lillian Knitting Mills) and Ted 
Valenstein (associated with Morris Speiz- 
man). 

19. §. J. Gillie and A. L. Brassell (U. 8S. 
Testing Co.), G. 8S. McCarty (Carolina Ani- 
me and Donald McPhail (Am. Smelt. and 
ef.). 
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sound philosophy on business, world 
conditions and the government. 


Multiple Management 


At the Saturday morning session the 
members heard Charles P. McCormick, 
president, McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
who outlined the system of multiple- 
management that is in use by his or- 
ganization and that has been adopted 
by hundreds of concerns in this coun- 
try. The system operates on the prin- 
ciple that the young man in business, 
the worker in the factory and the sales- 
man on the road all have a proper 
share in the responsibility of running 
the business and all might participate 
in profits that accrue. The physical 
set-up is to have the standard senior 
board of directors, a junior board of 
directors and a factory board of direc- 
tors. The latter two boards may make 
recommendations to the senior board 
tf the recommendation is voted through 
unanimously in either the junior or the 
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factory board. ‘This set-up not only 
trains future executives, but allows the 
company to receive the benefit of sug- 
gestions from many persons through- 
out the organization. Mr. McCormick 
said that since the system has been in- 
Stalled there have been 2109 sugges- 
tion-proposals made to the _ senior 
board, and only six have been turned 
down. 

After the address, Mr. McCormick 
was questioned by the members on va- 
rious .phases of the multiple-manage- 
ment system. [While space does not 
permit full transcript of Mr. McCor- 
mick’s address, this system is explained 
fully in “Multiple-Management”, which 
may be secured from McCormick & 
Company, Baltimore, Md.] 

In the private business session reso- 
lutions were adopted to support the 
recommendations of the Smith Commit- 
tee to amend the National Labor Rela 
tions Act to eliminate many of the in- 
equities now contained in the act; to 
support the enactment of the Logan- 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 
S. C., have released contracts to Craw- 
ford & Slaten Company, Atlanta, for 
the heating and sprinkler systems to 
be installed in the new Owen-Osborne, 
Inc., addition at Gainesville, Ga. 


Sacks Dye Company, Danbury, 
Conn., is a recently organized company. 
J. E. Sacks, Brooklyn, N. Y., is presi- 
dent and J. B. and T. F. Lee of Dan- 
bury are secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively. 


Liberty Hosiery Mills, Inc., Liberty, 
N. C., has constructed an addition to 
the finishing plant, which provides 
4200 square feet of floor space. C. M. 
Guest & Sons, Anderson, 8S. C., are 
contractors, 


Kingston Hosiery Mills, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been granted a char- 
ter to manufacture full-fashioned ho- 
siery and has begun operations in the 
building formerly occupied by the Okey 
Hosiery Company. Incorporators are 
R. A. Wellons, D. M. Cook and C. R. 
Eddins. 


Gardiner-Warring Company,  Inc., 
Florence, Ala., have purchased the 
Erwin Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., which 
manufactures men’s and boys’ under- 
wear and outerwear. 


Gloucester (Mass.) Knitting Mills 
have closed down for an indefinite pe- 
riod, throwing 300 men and women out 
of work. 





Conrad Hosiery Company, Waycross, 
Ga., is a new mill manufacturing wom- 
en’s hosiery. 


Wiscassett Mills Company, Albe- 
marle, N. C., is installing six 5l-gauge 
28-section Kalio leggers and two 24- 
section Kalio footers. This is part of 
a broad replacement program. 


Massachusetts Knitting Mills, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., has installed Reiner au- 
tomatic heelers in both the Columbia 
and Leicester plant, the latter located 
at Rochdale, Mass. 


It is understood that the Salem 
(Va.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill 
may undergo a broad expansion pro- 
gram in the near future. 


—~ nn 


Outerwear Assn. Prepares 
to Aid Defense Program 


Cooperation with the defense pro- 
gram of the Government and the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary dislocation in mer- 
chandise production and distribution in 
the knitwear industry are aims of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion. -Sidney Korzenik, secretary, has 
conferred with members of the Nation- 
al Defense Council in Washington and 
a committee to plan the activities of 
the industry has been appointed. Mem- 
bers of the committee are A. Paul Co- 
hen, Suffolk Knitting Co.; Bert E. 
Green, Revere Knitting Mills; Rudolph 





Walter Bill, which provides for Fed- 
eral agencies to hold hearings and pub- 
lish their regulations and amendments 
before they become effective; and that 
the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division of Department of Labor 
defer any consideration of advancing 
the rate for the seamless branch of the 
industry until all other industries sub- 


ject to the act have been considered. 

Directors of the Association are as fol- 
lows: (One year term) N. C. English, Thom- 
asville, N. O., (Two year term) J. M. 
McNutt, Durham; R. L. Bothwell, Hickory; 
W. W. Neal, Marion, N. 0O.; F. G@. Henley, 
Fort Payne, Ala.; T. J. Lawler, Carrollton, 
Ga.; E. K. Mann, Newnan, Ga.; C. 8S. EK 'n- 
caid, Clinton, Tenn.; and J. C. Dobson, 
Pulaski, Va. (Directors still having one 
year to serve) W. N. Banks, Grantville, Ga.; 
Cc. B. Conway, Danville, Va.; T. F. Dooley, 
Johnson City, Tenn.; J. C. Greer, Lenoir 
City, Tenn.; G. G. Harralson, Princeton, 
Ky.; A. L. Patterson, Albemarle; and O. B. 
Washington, Nashville, Tenn. 

In the golf tournament, first low net went 
to Ed McMillin and low gross to Albert Neal. 
Other winners in order were, Jim McDowell, 
Robert Griffith, H. M. Peters, W. T. Ch:at- 
ham, C. W. Causey, Jr., T. Max Watson, 
Walter Brockmeyer, Henry Crumbliss, J. V. 
Benfield, Leslie Quinlan, Ben Hunter, Cliff 
Elder and Bill Yates. 


H. Wyner, Shawmut Woolen Mills; Ar- 
thur J. Reinthal, Bamberger-Reinthal 
Co.; Oscar W. Fishel, Standard Knit- 
ting Mills; Bernard Steier, Tartan 
Knitwear Mills; Martin J. Feld, Nov- 
elty Knitting Mills; Alex Greenhill, 
Greenhill & Daniel; Ben Schanzer, 
Henry Schanzer & Sons; and Egmont 
Egerer, S. Augstein & Co. Roger W. 
Whitman, American Hosiery Co., and 
president of the association, is an ex- 
officio member of this committee. 
ro Sn 


Full-Fashioned Machine Book 
by Textile Machine Works 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa., has prepared an excellent book on 
the full-fashioned machine, primarily 
to explain the motions of the new 
Reading high-production, full-fashioned 
machine, but which actually is a tech- 
nical description of the basic principles 
in full-fashioned knitting. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with drawings and 
pictures, and shows more clearly than 
any book previously published the in- 
tricate operations of the machine and 
what goes on in the motions through- 
out the knitting of the entire stocking. 
Also covered are some of the defects 
caused on machines and how they may 
be remedied by the fixer. The book 
will form an important part of the li- 
brary of mill men, and is excellent ma- 
terial for knitters and young fixers to 
study. An amplified glossary of full- 
fashioner terms is included. The book 
was prepared by F.. K. Fogleman, tech- 
nical writer for Textile Machine 
Works. 










































































An Operative Gives His Idea on a 





Lay-Out for Small Grey 
Goods Hali-Hose Mill 
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@ The following letter and the accompany- 
ing layout describing a small grey goods 
half-hose mill was contributed to “Cotton” 
by an operative. The editors do not neces- 
sarily agree with the opinions expressed here, 
but appreciate the fact that this operative 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Quite a few people going into the hosiery busi- 
ness prefer to manufacture it and sell it in the grey, 
or knit it on commission. This is less trouble and re- 
quires less working capital, and while some mills pre- 
fer to dye and finish their own stock on the place, it 
is not economical to finish a small production. Hence 
it is not uncommon to find plants in hosiery centers 
devoted exclusively to hosiery finishing. 

The accompanying plan is a suggestion for a de- 
sign and machinery layout of a small grey goods plant 
for manufacturing circular hosiery, such as, men’s 
half-hose, anklets and slacks. My object is to point 
out ways, in my opinion to construct the building at 
the lowest initial cost consistent with reasonable 
maintenance cost, and machinery arrangement for 
production with the minimum of effort. I believe 
that such a design would be approved by mill engi- 
neers and architects, building inspectors of any com- 
munity and insurance companies. 

The Building 

The proposed plan calls for a one-story building of 
brick, steel and slow-burning construction. Part of 
the building area may be excavated for a basement in 
which a machine shop can be located, and space pro- 
vided for storage of yarn and waste. If the basement 
is properly finished to prevent surface water from 








has done some constructive thinking on the 
subject. The executives of mills can often 
receive some very helpful pointers along 
various lines—if they will only take the time 
to talk to their operatives and encourage 
them to make suggestions 


seeping through the walls, it makes a good place to 
store yarn since the temperature and humidity is 
more uniform; it is not affected so readily by outside 
atmospheric changes. The outside walls may extend 
up about 2 feet above the eaves of the roof. Although 
this is not necessary, it is the common practice when 
building modern factory buildings. However, this 
style requires more brick work; steel purlins must be 
placed over the windows to support the surplus ma- 
sonry, the roof must have tin or copper flashing where 
it joins these parawalls to prevent leaking and all this 
adds to the building cost. 

On the other hand, the New England style of roof 
with the overhanging cornice projecting out 12 to 18 
inches, which was so popular some years ago, has its 
drawbacks. The projecting roof helps wind to get a 
grip and is responsible for the lifting of many fac- 
tory roofs during stiff wind storms and hurricanes; 
then too, the projecting cornice adds to the material 
cost, and the cost of the roof is no small item in the 
total building cost. 

A compromise between these two extremes would 
be a non-projecting roof, with a square bead box style 
eaves trough snugly fitted to the outside walls just 
large enough to take care of the drainage. So, for 
the sake of economy this is the type of roof construc- 
tion recommended for the main portion of this design. 
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The front, however, that portion housing the office 
quarters, the stairs to the basement, elevator shaft 
and the receiving room may be finished with the para- 
wall effect for a more pleasing appearance. The sep- 
arating walls should also extend above the roof level 
to retard the spread of fire if one should start. 

By spacing the supporting beams 8 feet on centers 
instead of the more common arrangement of 10 feet, 
lighter stock can be used for roof decking without 
lowering the safety factor. This would mean consid- 
erable saving in timber cost. A steel I-beam running 
lengthwise through the center will make it possible to 
space the supporting columns 16 feet apart; and this 
will leave room to line the machinery crosswise and 
so get the benefit of more daylight through the win- 
dows. These columns may be I-beams or wrought iron 
pipes about 6 inches diameter filled with concrete for 
strength. : 

Insulating the roof will make it much less diffi- 
cult to maintain workable temperatures throughout 
the year in the mill. I think that the logical roof cov- 
ering would be the smooth surface built-up felt-as- 
phalt sheets with a coating of asphalt on top. Very 
often gravel is spread over the coat of asphalt to re- 
duce the tendency of cracking when exposed to the 
hot sun. There are some people who contend that tin 
clamped and soldered together water tight is the most 
dependable covering for flat roofs. Some engineers 
claim that a tin roof painted with a coat of aluminum 
paint will reflect the sun rays upward and so allow 
less heat to pass through than an asphalt roof. 

This writer cannot agree with illuminating engi- 
neers who advocate windowless buildings for hosiery 
mills; shutting out free daylight. It is admitted that 
the fluorescent electric light is very satisfactory il- 
lumination, but at best it is only a substitute for nat- 
ural light, and even when electrical rates are low the 
current required to operate them runs into money in 
a year’s time; so, why buy light when it is possible to 
get it for practically nothing? 

For a building of this kind, the standard steel fac- 
tory sash with treated actinic glass to soften the glare 
and reduce heat transfer from the sun’s rays would 
fill the bill (a prominent manufacturer has devised 
and placed on the market such a glass for this pur- 
purpose). If it is desired to give the building a 
modernistic appearance, hollow glass blocks can be 
used to fill in the window space. Some mill men give 
these glass blocks a light coat of zinc white on the out- 
side to further cut the glare from the sun. 

Inasmuch as this building is only 48 feet wide in- 
side, it would not be necessary to go to the expense to 
fit monitor sash on the roof. 

The toilet and washrooms should be finished inside 
with concrete, and a surface hardener applied fre- 
quently—a number of such preparations are on the 
market—to make the floors and walls non-absorbent 
and easy to keep clean. And, of course, the wash- 
rooms should be large enough to accommodate a steel 
locker for each employee. 


Machinery Arrangement 


Referring to the plan: the yarn is unloaded at 
the door of the receiving room (the dotted-line rect- 
angle 


indicates an overhead shelter), weighed on 
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the platform scales “S’”, and the surplus trucked to 
the basement by way of the elevator. As the yarn 
is needed it is trucked to the yarn racks “R” placed 
conveniently between every two lines of knitting 
machines; then the goods pass in a straight line to 
the loopers, inspectors, counted into lots of con- 
venient size, packed into canvas bags, stored in the 
grey goods bin, and finally emerge at the shipping 
platform to be trucked to the finishers. 

Since full automatic circular hosiery machines 
such as these are high-priced apparatus, and the 
more capital invested the greater the liabilities, it is 
desirable to keep the money tied up in these ma- 
chines as low as possible, so the knitting capacity 
should be based on a 24-hour 3-shift schedule. In 
regard to the looping and inspecting equipment, the 
investment is not so heavy; therefore enough of this 
machinery can be installed to take care of the knit- 
ting production of 24 hours 1n & without raising the 
invested capital to unwieldy proportions. So then, 
only the knitting would run from midnight to mid- 
night. All other departments would only work in 
the daytime; the best time to work. 

The knitting machine lines are arranged in pairs 
so the knitters can see what each machine is doing— 
15 machines on either side of the aisle; a very con- 
venient unit. The aisles are wide enough to accom- 
modate sorting tables “T’, and yarn racks. These 
work aisles are about 11 feet wide, and there is a 
space of 3 feet on either side of the tables and racks 
for the knitteis to work. A fixer’s work-bench “WB” 
is at the end of every other group of machines, so 
there will be no waiting of fixers for their turn at the 
vise or grinder. 

The looper tables and inspecting stands are di- 
vided into 10 units. One inspector examines the 
work of a group of 4 loopers. On the opposite side 
of each looper table there is a slowly moving con- 
veyor belt to carry the goods in process to the in- 
spector. As each looper completes a dozen she ties it 
into a bundle, attaches her identifying number to the 
bundle, and tosses it on the belt which conveys it up 
to the side of the inspector. This method eliminates 
time lost in loading and trucking, and imperfect work 
can be detected almost immediately. Of course, 
when this group method is used all loopers in the 
group must work on the same size and style of goods 
to avoid mixing the lots. 


Air Conditioning 


Although the central station type of air condi- 
tioning with the refrigeration method of humidity 
control would likely be selected for the average full- 
fashioned mill, the unit system employing evapora- 
tive cooling in summer would be quite satisfactory 
for a circular hosiery mill of this type. 


Electric Lighting 


For office work and the productive departments, 
where abundant light without shadows is necessary 
for efficiency, indirect lighting is very effective. As 
the lights in this method of illumination are above 
the reflectors—hidden from the eyes of operatives— 
and the area is lighted indirectly by reflection from 


(Continued on page 166.) 
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WILDMAN MULT; 





New autumn style trends indi- 

cate an ever-widening mar- 
ket for knitwear—a demand 
for more patterns. Forward- 
looking manufacturers see in 
this, new opportunities for 
bigger sales. 

Many have elected the 
Wildman Multiple Feed Rib 
Machine to carry the burden 
of their increased production. 
This modern, 16-feed machine 
replaces the old 8-feed ma- 
chine in exactly the same 
floor space and yet can 
double production. 

Write for further information about this 


machine. Many other advantages 
and exclusive features. 





WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Length and Mateh Control for 
Full-Fashioned Maehines 


EVERY full-fashioned mill man 

has, at some time or other, 
felt the need for a reliable method 
of length and match control, one 
that could be depended upon to 
produce uniform goods in the fin- 
ishing room. This depends upon a 
correct number of courses per inch 
in the fabric when knitted, both in 
the leg and foot, in each individual 
section of the knitting machine. In 
many cases each plant has devised 
its own system, the result being 
that there are many so-called 
methods, each one differing from 
the other in no small degree. The 
purpose of this article will be to 
review some of the established 
methods in use. 

Climatic conditions in the knit- 
ting room, together with variations 
in silk, have taken the brunt of 
blame for unevenness in lengths 
and the high percentage of poor 
matching between leg and foot. 
True, both these factors have a di- 
rect bearing on the final results ob- 
tained, but they are by no means 
the only source of trouble. In fact, 
if a starting point can be found up- 
on which to base standards of cal- 
culating the c.p.i. (courses per 
inch) in the fabric, the above fac- 
tors assume a negligible position in 
the struggle for uniform knitting. 
What appears to be 48 c.p.i. by one 
method of calculation, is actually 
something else by another method 
in another plant. This seeming 
discrepancy not only exists between 
plants, but even between fixers and 
men in the same mill, not because 
of any inefficiency on their part, 
but simply because of the methods 
employed. 


The Inch Scale Method Inaccurate 


It is common knowledge among 
fixers that the inch scale cannot be 
depended upon to measure indi- 
vidual sections of the knitting ma- 
chine and that only an average 
count can be maintained over the 
entire machine. If every section 
were to be adjusted exactly to the 


By Joseph Carney 


scale, in many instances the total 
variation in the finished goods 
would be greater than where dis- 
cretion was used to make the ad- 
justments. Common sense will of- 
ten prevent an adjustment of a cer- 
tain section because the scale be- 
lies the actual condition of the ten- 
sion in the head. No fixer would 
be so foolish as to tighten the 
stitch in a section if the scale 
shows loose, when he actually can 
see and feel the fabric on the head 
in question to be knitting correctly 














\ 


with the majority, or even be knit- 
ting tighter than the rest of the 
heads. Yes, there may be several 
good reasons for this condition 
which the fixer can immediately 
analyze and correct, but the fact 
remains that the scale is not show- 
ing what is actually taking place. 


Marking and Counting Method 


We shall consider first one of the 
most widely used methods of course 
control, of which there are many 
variations. The usual procedure is 
to adopt a standard of c.p.i. as 
counted on the machine by the use 
of a scale, and then govern the to- 
tal courses by the finished lengths. 
Here, in itself, difficulty is encoun- 
tered trying to determine what the 
term c.p.i. really comprises. Some 
fixers contend that by marking the 
needles with a suitable material 


such as chalk or crayon, and count- 
ing off 50 courses from that point 
will be the c.p.i., if the chalk line 
is exactly one inch from _ the 
needles. Others contend that 51 
courses should be counted as the 
one course left on the needles can- 
not be included in the count. 
Again, it may be customary to 
chalk the needles only in the center 
of the section or, as in some in- 


stances, one-third distance from 
the edge of the section. Both of 
these will produce a_ different 


reading on the scale and it is diffi- 
cult to say which would be correct. 
Some fixers draw a line across the 
entire section and choose a spot to 
measure that seems most favorable 
to them. 


Marking the Yarn 


Another favorite method is to 
mark the yarn just before enter- 
ing the carrier, so that the follow- 
ing course knitted will reveal the 
mark in the knitted fabric, this 
then to be used as a guide for 
counting courses. Certainly, there 
can be no harmony between the 
two methods described, and any of 
them are as good as the next. Also, 
this system cannot be relied upon, 
even from section to section, as any 


fixer will affirm. 


Taking for granted that one of 
the foregoing methods for deter- 
mining courses per inch is being 
used, it will only be of value as far 
as that individual mill is concerned, 
and then only if every fixer in the 
mill uses the same method of ap- 
proach with utmost care. Add to 
this the system in some plants 
where each operator must check his 
own courses periodically and quite 
a wide range of answers to the 
course checking problem will re- 
sult. 


Yardsticking the Legs 


Another method which is not 
quite as prevalent as in former 
vears, but still used by some mills, 
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is to measure the legs off the ma- 
chine with a yardstick. This has 
been discarded by many manufac- 
turers as misleading information 
when the goods were dyed, due to 
the large percentage of boil-off, 
climatic changes in the knitting 
room and variations in weight ten- 
sions on the individual machines. 
These last two have in part been 
overcome by keeping the room hu- 
midity and temperature constant 
and the weight tensions uniform 
with automatic draw-off devices 
recently developed. Nevertheless, 
yarn lots will vary as to the hard- 
ness or the nature of the silk, plus 
a variation in the average of de- 
nier. This will make the goods 
stretch more or less, even though 
the temperature and humidity is 
kept constant. Some mills employ 
a combination of the yardstick and 
courses per inch systems, but in so 
doing will have to admit that occa- 
sionally one rule must be sacrificed 
to make the other workable. 


Matching Legs and Feet 


Nothing has yet been said about 
matching legs with feet as this is 
a problem where none of the de- 
scribed methods can be used suc- 
cessfully. Generally, this is done 
by sight in the final analysis, chief- 
ly because full-fashioned hosiery is 
graded by sight in the finishing 
room. Many are the methods used 
for counting courses on the footing 
machines, such as allowing one or 
two courses per inch looser in the 
foot than in the leg, while others 
allow no _ such variation. One 
method counts only the first inch 
or two knitted in the instep, while 
some mills do not draw the line at 
this point. It must be remembered 
that the sole yarn and rocking mo- 
tion will change the courses per 
inch, if for no other reason than 
to hold back or stretch out the in- 
step, depending upon the amount of 
rocking motion used. Also the 
rocking motion itself has a tend- 
ency of changing the courses per 
inch by virtue of moving the sink- 
ers after the thread is sunk be- 
tween the needles, interfering quite 
naturally with the stitch size. 

Checking match solely by sight 
is deceiving because of the many 
different factors entering into the 
problem. A slight change in the 
tint of the silk, between leg and 
foot, which often occurs even in 
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the same lot will present an opti- 
cal illusion in the match. Oil in 
the goods, or the foot knitted dryer 
than the leg will have the same ef- 
fect. All in all, matching has been 
more or less of a hit or miss propo- 
sition and only where great care 
has been given this problem, can a 
fairly low percentage of irregulars 
be expected. 


Averaging Several Inches 


Besides the methods described so 
far for controlling length and 
match in full-fashioned hosiery, we 
find many variations of these 
methods. Counting two inches of 
fabric instead of one is held by 
some to be more accurate because 
of the added length. This is theo- 
retically true, as even four inches 
should be more accurate than two. 
Actually what happens is this; aft- 
er the first inch is knitted and the 
second inch is started, the first will 
continue to stretch up to the mo- 
ment the machine is stopped. This 
is entirely reasonable when we con- 
sider the moisture content of the 
silk and the vibration to which the 
fabric is subjected under running 
conditions. Continue knitting for 
four inches and the first three are 
stretched to a point of little or no 
counting value. 

With the ordinary scale it is 
quite impossible to measure the 
courses per inch with any degree 
of accuracy, as the line made with 
any marking material will gener- 
ally overlap two or more courses. 
It is usually agreed that measuring 
anything less than two courses per 
inch variation is considered im- 
practical, hence standards gener- 
ally run in these brackets, 46, 48, 
90, etc. Anything in between these 
figures cannot be relied upon as ac- 
curate. 

There are several methods by 
which courses may be counted off 
the machine. Most of these meth- 
ods depend upon the fabric in a 
taut but unstretched position. If 
the fabric is stretched at all, a dif- 
ferent reading will result. What 
appears to be 50 c.p.i. one way, will 
read 46 or 48 under slight tension. 
In counting courses off the ma- 
chine with such a counter, a dif- 
ferent reading is obtained with 
each climatic change, as well as va- 
riable tension in the draw-off roller 
of the machine. A stocking may 
be knitting tight and yet be 


stretched sufficiently by the ma- 
chine to read the proper number of 
courses per inch, and even measure 
the right length until boarded. It 
will then resume its correct knit- 
ted length, which will in all proba- 
bility be short and usually show a 
bad union between foot and leg. 


Variations Caused by Boarding 


Variations in finished lengths 
are not only produced in knitting, 
but equally as well in boarding. 
Some manufacturers contend that 
any pulling or floating of the goods 
in boarding is poor practice. It is 
argued that a long and short stock- 
ing, boarded even, and paired to- 
gether will result in improper 
length after laundering. This is 
most certainly true if the stockings 
are not knitted uniformly. Extreme 
lengths boarded to match will gen- 
erally show a bad union between 
foot and leg because one has been 
knitted very tight and the other 
very loose. It is also true that 
more length can be stretched into 
the finished goods by excessive 
pulling on the forms. The question 
arises just how much pull should be 
given the hose and could it be as- 
sumed that all boarders pull a like 
amount. 

In answer to this question the 
following incident may prove of in- 
terest. Two sets of stockings of 
identical style were measured after 
leaving the boarding room. There 
was found to be two inches varia- 
tion between the average length of 
each set. In other words, one set 
measured two inches longer than 
the other. It was immediately as- 
sumed that either one was knitted 
very tight or the other very loose, 
or that the total courses differed 
considerably between sets. Neither 
assumption proved correct, but 
upon boarding of the goods the sec- 
ond time, both lots averaged the 
same length. In re-boarding these 
sets, one boarder did both of them, 
and was not instructed to board to 
any given line. This was a clear 
case of uneven pulling by the 
boarders, and_ illustrates what 
might happen, not only between 
boarders, but could also happen to 
the same boarder in a less exag- 
gerated form. On certain days a 
boarder may pull the goods more 
than on others, much depending 
upon physical energy. Even a va- 
riation in length in the same set 
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°¢ One of the first things you must learn, 
if you choose the stage as a career, is 
to dress well. Every detail of your 
clothes is important. I select my 
hosiery, for example, with as much 
care as I select my shoes or dresses 
...for hundreds of eyes are quick to 
notice the slightest fault. I’ve learned 
to be a good judge of style, fit, elas- 
ticity, sheerness, wearing quality and 
knitting, too. Yes, strong, sheer, well 


knitted hosiery means a lot to me! ?? 


What is important in hosiery to an actress is 
important to thousands of other women, also. 
And women in all walks of life are becoming 
better judges of quality every year. Torrington 


Needles, the needles with the machine-made 





finish, temper and accuracy of dimensions, will 
help you keep your knitting standards up to the 
level that makes new and keeps old customers. Let 


Torrington meet all your needle requirements. 


TORRINGTON 


Needles and Sinkers 

























































































TORRINGTON 


NEEDLES 


THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, 
CONN., U.S.A. + ESTABLISHED 1866 


The Torrington Company.. 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 
The Torrington Co., Inc. ... 200 Fifth Ave., New York, NLY. 
The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, Ili. 
The Torrington Company, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
The Torrington Company, 210 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Torrington Company, 1709 Locust St., St. Lovis, Mo 
E.G. Povies ... Benaix Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Torrington Co., lid., 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 2,Ont 


Factories at: Torrington, Connecticut * Orange, Mass. 
Bedford, Quebec © Coventry, England © Aachen, Germany 
































Do you have difficulty keeping well supplied at all times with the 
right needles for all your special knitting purposes? Consider 
the wide variety of types that Torrington offers. Here is variety 
to cover practically every requirement—but you can be sure 
there is no variation in each type—for all Torrington Needles 
are machine-made. Machine precision determines, for exam- 
ple, their remarkable uniformity of finish, temper, strength and 
over-all dimensions—and hence their high knitting efficiency. 
For complete variety of types with no variation in good knitting 


qualities, rely upon Torringtons, the machine-made needles. 
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does not always mean that the 
goods have not been knitted uni- 
formly, as will be illustrated in a 
later paragraph. 


The Rolande System 


Now to discuss a new method of 
length and match control, known as 
the Rolande system, whereby the 
foregoing seemingly perplexing 
problems may be eliminated.* With 
this new system, individual sec- 
tions can be controlled as to stitch 
size, making for greater uniform- 
ity Once the machines have been 
adjusted according to the new sys- 
tem, and the total courses in the 
style corrected, usually some taken 
out, the boarders can be instructed 
to board to a given line without 
fear of uneven or short goods after 
repeated launderings. Usually a 
mill finds itself in a position where 
it cannot take any courses out of 
its styles, because of the percent- 
age of short goods that now pre- 
vail, even though there are plenty 
of longer goods than desired com- 
ing through the finishing room. 
The wide band of variation in 
lengths does not permit any altera- 
tion in the course count, though 
common sense dictates that too 
much silk is being used, just to 
prevent a high percentage of short 
goods from going into sub-stand- 
ards. The Rolande system narrows 
this band of variation down to one 
inch, and permits the savings pre- 
viously mentioned. 

It has been pointed out earlier 
in this article with what difficulty 
standards of counting courses has 
been to adopt, because of the inac- 
curacy of measuring and of the va- 
riable factors that enter into this 
problem. This new system does 
set up standards of courses per 
inch that can be relied upon under 
any and all working conditions. To 
those unfamiliar with the Rolande 
system, it is explained that the 
counter employed operates on a 
new principle different from any- 
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The Cobert course counter being used by an operative 


thing before devised. The stitches 
in the fabric are stretched to a 
standard degree when placed in the 
counter, and when in this position 
are counted accurately, regardless 
of the conditions in the knitting 
room, or the machine, at the time 
of knitting. Adjustments made to 
the machines according to this 
counter are accurate and remain 
correct over a long period of time. 
Individual sections are thus con- 
trolled, making it possible to match 
footers to leggers without guess- 
work. The counter is built to ac- 
commodate all counts of yarn by 
means of a graduated scale and 
sliding weight. 





Fig. 2 


In the accompanying photo- 
micrographs, Figs. 2 and 3 show a 
section of knitted fabric, which, 
when placed in the Rolande count- 
er, measure the same courses per 
inch. It will be noted that in Fig. 
2 the loops are longer than in Fig. 
3, and any other method of count- 
ing courses would show a decided 
difference in the number of these 
per inch. Actually, it is the same 
piece of fabric in both instances, 
only one has been stretched by ten- 
sion in knitting. 

It is a well established fact that 
stretched or unstretched hose in 
their unfinished state will assume 
an altogether different length 
when dyed and boarded. Fig. 1 of 
the photomicrographs shows the 
fabric as it looks when placed in 
the Rolande counter, and only in 
this position can a true count be 
made. Note that all roundness of 
the loops have been removed and 





*The Rolande system of length and 
match control is installed by Fidelity Ma- 
chine Company, Philadelphia, Pa., under s 
plan of complete instruction of employees 
and on an outright purchase basis 
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when this point is reached with the 
counter, it automatically holds the 
pressure applied constant, for at 
this moment the weight on the 
scale beam will rise, indicating to 
the operator that the fabric is now 
ready for counting. 

The accuracy of the count thus 
calculated can be readily seen from 
the fact that the total variation 
permitted is only one-half course 
per inch from standard. This is 
approximately the variation of the 
varn from one set of cones to an- 
other when changed on the same 
section. Even closer readings can 
be made with the counter. A plus 
and minus system is employed, giv- 
ing a graduation of about one- 
quarter of a course per inch. This 
is used to check the tendency of a 
head running tighter or looser 
from one reading to the next. 
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Each individual section of a 
knitting machine, whether legger 
or footer, can be adjusted extreme- 
ly close by this method, not only 
producing more uniform work, but 
giving better performance of the 
machine itself. It is not unusual, 
after these adjustments have been 
made, to have the operator com- 
ment that the machine in general is 
running better. As stated earlier, 
once the machines have been cor- 
rected, the goods can be boarded to 
a given line without fear of uneven 
hose after laundering. Test lots 
can be made with various over-all 
course counts, and under super- 
vision, the boarder can be watched 
to see if the goods are being pulled 
excessively or not sufficiently. Once 
the proper count is established, a 
definite line may be used on the 
boards, and only a periodic check 


—O0e 





1939 Textile Safety Report 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

should not be proud of its ac- 
cident record for the year 1939; it 
is slipping backward. Accident fre- 
quency for last year was up 13 per 
cent and severity increased two per 
cent over the 1938 record, which, 
though still considerably below the 
comparative average for all indus- 
tries, is unfavorable in that the all- 
industry averages have decreased 5 
per cent in frequency and 10 per 
cent in severity.* In other words, 
if we compare the record of the 
textile industry with that of all- 
industry, we’re pretty good; if we 





*Facts and figures from “1939 Accident 
Rates in the Textile Industry’, compiled 
by National Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Hali-Hose Mill Layout 


(Continued from page 158.) 
the ceiling overhead, there cannot be any glare and 
no shadows can be cast. However, the effectiveness 
of this system depends on the condition of the reflect- 
ing surface; the ceiling must be kept clean and 


freshly painted. 


Fluorescent lighting units give very pleasing il- 
lumination, and it is said they are more efficient in 
the use of current. They seem to radiate less heat 
than other types of lamps, and this is certainly an 
advantage in hot weather when artificial cooling of 


room temperatures is in effect. 


compare the textile record of 1939 
with that of 1938, we’re not so hot. 

Several definite facts have been 
established with reference to safe- 
ty in the textile industry: 

1. During the last 18 years the 
textile industry’s frequency rate 
has declined 61 per cent, but its 
severity rate is now 19 per cent 
above the 1926 level. The all-indus- 
try record shows a reduction of 69 
per cent in frequency and 50 per 
cent in severity. 

2. Large mills continue to have 
the lowest injury rates. Small 
mills, though still higher than the 
large plants, have reduced the se- 
verity rates recently. 

3. Knitting mills have the lowest 


inenncpncr nescence teatanisinaiptettmmetapicig’, site 


may be in order. 





will be required of the machines 
with the counter. 

One other feature of the Rolande 
system is that finished goods may 
be checked as well as greige goods. 
It is often desirable to ascertain 
the courses per inch for test and 
analysis purposes, and a true count 
can be made with this counter, re- 
gardless of the width or shape of 
the boards upon which the goods in 
question have been finished. There 
is usually only about one course per 
inch difference between greige and 
finished hosiery in the same fabric 
with the Rolande system. Once 
comparative standards are estab- 
lished the goods can be checked 
either way. 


[Other discussions on length and 
match contro] will appear in early 
issue of “Cotton”. Comments from 
readers are invited.—The Editors.] 


frequency rates and the needle 
trade has the lowest severity rate. 
Improvement over the 1938 records 
in both frequency and _ severity 
were made by knitting mills, and 
cord and cordage plants. 

4. Carpet and rug mills had the 
highest 1939 injury rates; the rates 
for finishing and woolen mills were 
also considerably above the aver- 
ages for the textile industry. 

The principal unsafe acts caus- 
ing serious injuries were the clean- 
ing, repairing, adjusting or other- 
wise working on machinery in mo- 
tion. Listed as the principal me- 
chanical causes of serious accidents 
were unsafe working methods, pro- 
cesses and planning, and poor 
housekeeping. Personal causes giv- 
en as reasons for accidents were 
improper attitudes by employees. 


It is customary to paint the walls 


and overhead a dazzling white to reflect light more 


evenly. The writer believes a cream or ivory color 
would have a more restful effect on the employees 
and yet give sufficient reflection. Some mill men 
us a lead and oil paint for an inside white—prac- 
tically the same as used for outside painting. This 


seems unnecessary, since inside paint is not exposed 


to the weather and the lead and oil is not imperative. 
Years ago, calcimine was used very often for an 
inside white in textile mills. This was a solution of 
slaked lime, powdered chalk, water and glue. 
In recent years the foregoing has been replaced by 


the use of commercial paints. 


In conclusion, a few words about inside painting 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7064 
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IT’S EASIER RUNNING WITH STANDARD Diéné. 


Easier to maintain profitable production, Standard Durene’s free-running 
smoothness and strength insure this..... Easier to meet Fashion’s specifications, 
Standard Durene’s elasticity and lovely luster accomplish this..... Easier to 
match Consumer wants, Standard Durene’s superior spinning and mercerization, 
and their resultant extra smoothness, luster, high absorbency and evapora- 
tive power, account for the beauty, comfort and wear this quality cotton yarn 
vives, and the Consumer expects, in these popular socks—vary as they may 


fom ankle to knee, to fit the Consumer’s mood or construction. 


STANDARD -COOS- THATCHER (0 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Sales Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Greensboro, N. C. Reading, Pa. 
185 Madison Ave. 940 Merchandise Mart Guilford Building Reading 6262 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


MARKETS | 


KNIT GOODS 


Government Buying of Knit Goods Expanding Giving Mills Rush 
Orders—Underwear Mills Naming Prices for Spring 1941 
with No Drastic Changes but Firmness Apparent—Nylon 
Hosiery a Highlight in Full-Fashioned End Where Seasonal 


Improvement in Progress 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1940 

IN THE first eight months of this year the Philadelphia Army Quar- 

termaster Depot purchased close to $8,000,000 worth of knit goods 
including summer and winter underwear and hosiery. This total may 
be topped when buying expands further to clothe the draft army so 
that the knit goods industries must take this into consideration and 
give it more weight in their annual business than in the past. Full- 
fashioned hosiery buying in the civilian end of the business has been 
slow in Pennsylvania even though normally September should be sea- 
sonally active and manufacturers talk of the need for wage cuts but 
this would be fought by the hosiery union. Underwear manufacturers 
in the area are doing fairly well but there is no rush except where 
they have Army orders. 


fall season as they should, the war 
Situation in Europe having an effect. 
Many just as a matter of policy feel 
they should proceed cautiously even 
though they admit with heavy rearm- 
ament expenditures in the United 
States for years to come business here 
should be good. 


Half-Hose 


Army and Navy buying of both wool 
and cotton half-hose has made its ef- 
fect felt in the market. Numerous mills 
now are rushed on such goods in which 
orders recently have been heavy. For 
example, on September 24 the Army 
Depot at Philadelphia will open bids 
on 3,000,000 pairs of wool hosiery, 


Full-Fashioned 


Silk has been steady this month but 
full-fashioned prices in the unbranded 
section have been soft even though 
there has been a seasonal improvement 
in new business with some knitters. 
Philadelphia mills have experienced 
some little improvement to date but 
say it is nothing with what they should 
get this time of the year. Softness In 
unbranded prices has been apparent 
this week in prices of $4.75 a dozen on 
three-thread 45 gauge numbers compar- 
ing with a recent market level of $5.25 
recently but it is understood this was 
a spot and not general. Yet it reflects 
what is happening in this section of 
the market. 

Nylons have played havoc with the 
silk full-fashioned business and in in- 
stances manufacturers and jobbers will 
take orders for nylon only if the cus- 
tomer will place an order for three or 
four times the quantity of silk full- 
fashioned. There have been steps taken 
by one or two important factors in 
branded line to help silk by raising the 
price of nylons which heretofore have 
retailed at $1.15, $1.25 and $1.35 de- 
pending on the gauge. Now they are 
going to try to retail all nylons at $1.35 
placing them more in a luxury class 
and hoping to sell more silks at $1.00 
and slightly higher. Many feel that the 
short term outlook may make this 
possible but most agree for the long 
term nylon price trends will be down. 

Buyers are not placing as large 
initial orders for full-fashioned for the 


made from merino yarns and this is 
only one of many instances of the same 
kind. For the first seven months of 
this year half-hose shipments by the 
industry were almost 8 per cent under 
those for the same period a year pre- 
vious and civilian buying has not been 
early or heavy so that some feel later 
there may be a rush to cover when 
more find that consumer sales of all 
types of textiles are expanding along 
with more employment. This coming 
with large Government business makes 
some manufacturers very independent. 
One development that bears watching 
is the introduction of nylon half-hose. 
Many feel that when more of this type 
yarn is available and half-hose of this 
type can be made in quantity that 
there will be a definite turn in the 
market. There has been a mutch better 
demand for the heavy bundle goods 
coming from the heavy goods centers 
as more of these firms go on rush 
schedules, including steel mills and the 
coal mines. 


Seamless 


Seamless hosiery for women has 
been slow, not even keeping pace with 
the conservative improvement in full- 
fashioned but the anklet end has been 
good so that some mills are reported to 
have switched over from one to the 
other. For the first seven months ship- 
ments of women’s seamless were off 
6.4 per cent compared with a drop of 
3.1 per cent in women’s full-fashioned. 
The anklet end has been good showing 
for the same months, a gain of 8 per 


@ View of the knitting room of the modern Gastonia (N.C.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mill, Inc., showing machinerv lav-out, up-to-date lighting and air-conditioning. Staff photo. 

























x of the 14 types of 

DELITY Single and Multiple 
pooling Machines, which speed 

tput, and give eye valve to product. 
w folder, write for it. 
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FIDELITY Jumbo Package Winder—75% greater speed—holds large bobbins without 
wobble—self-centering lift-spindle—variable speed to accommodate every yarn condition 
paper or wooden bobbins interchangeable. 
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FIDELITY COST-CUTTING MACHINES 


for the Knitting and Textile Industries 


LLUSTRATED here are a few of the long list 

of FIDELITY Machines which pile up a suc- 
cession of savings for their owners—savings 
through more work per square foot of floor 
space; through more work per horsepower or 
kilowatt; through larger package or other 
combinations of uninterrupted output, low 
maintenance, fewer operations, uniform 
quality of product and through reduction of 


waste or recovery of material for re-working. 


Initiate a new economy program by writing 


for descriptive literature. 


ALL TRUE-RIB 


FIDELITY Universal Ribbers in a number | om a 
of models, available with welt, selvedge aoe 

welt, loose course, dogless two-speed 
drive, five-color yarn changer and knot- 
tyer, plaiting attachment, elastic laying- 
in attachment and stop motion. 







































































FIDELITY Creasing Machine for shaping 
pockets, yokes and other units for 
sweaters, bath robes, etc. 





a 
FIDELITY Skein Reeling Machine—self- 
contained, compact, 4% H.P. brakemotor— 
Yardage counter adjustable with automatic 
stop. If you do skein reeling, you will want 
your copy of new folder. 
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FIDELITY Three-Carrier Backwinder recovers 
the silk in your press- -offs from three- 
carrier leggers—made in units of 3, 6, 9, 
12 and 18 spindles. Recovers from 12 oz. 
to 6% Ibs. per 8-hour shift, depending on 
number of spindles and weight of hose. 


f 


FIDELITY Braiders—single and multiple hecd (73 
machines in 57 regular styles and sizes in 24 @@ 
different basic types—give top production with ~— 7% 
minimum attention and low power consumption. 
Write for information. 


OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Braiders 
Back winder 
‘iad il- la. Gat heal 
Machine 
| ingers 
5-Color ’ 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Raschel Machines 
Ribbers 
Wire Covering Machines 
Belt Loop Cutters 
Pocket Folding Machines 
Special Machines 
designed and bByiit 







IUELI mi M ACHINE CO. 
3908-18 Frankford Ave.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
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cent over the same months a year pre- 
vious. There has been a resumption of 
interest in the highlight numbers of 
last spring, the terry cloth type, but 
there has been no such rush and de- 
lay in getting the merchandise such as 
was experienced then. Jobbers and 
retailers say men’s half-hose and ank- 
lets in terry cloth will be very good 
this fall but they do not think volume 
will quite come up to that of six 
months back. Men’s short socks or 
slacks have had a fair season showing 
very little change from 1939 volume in 
them which is a better record than 
regular half-hose achieved. 


Underwear 


Current interest in underwear is in 
the spring opening that is here. The 
fall season is running out in good 
shape although underwear jobbers say 
there is a carryover of some light- 
weight goods which continues to be a 
market factor several saying that cool 
spring left them with some athlefic 
shirts and polos that would have sold 
had there been a normal spring so far 
as the weather went. Prices for the 
coming season are slightly Mgher, z to 
3 per cent in some instances due to the 
higher wages but retail tickets are not 
expected to change when these gar- 
ments go on such counters. 

Men’s knit shorts have been a fea- 
ture and demand for them has been ex- 
panding. Jobbers and other large buy- 
ers will operate fairly actively but 
they declare they will not buy too 
heavily in view of their experience in 
the spring season. If the weather is 
right then fall goods will go to con- 
sumers on time and this will help early 
buying of spring lines by wholesalers. 
If this does not come there may be a 
delay but the heavy Government buy- 
ing is causing more and more to get 
down some business early. 


Penna. Mills Seeking 
Wage Cuts from Union 


The American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers has issued a notice to its lo 
cals in which it is declared that re- 
quests for wage reductions by full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers oper- 
ating union plants in the Philadelphia 
district will be vigorously opposed. The 
notice was signed by William M, Lead- 
er, president of the Philadelphia local, 
and it stated that a number of union 
locals have already unanimously reject- 
ed employer proposals for wage reduc- 
tions. It listed among the shops which 
have turned down such proposals as 
Apex, Aberle, Courtland, Co-ed, and 
Concordia. The executive board of the 
union took the position sometime ago 
that during the life of the three-year 
agreement now in effect in Philadel- 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, September 16, 1940 

General business levels in the United States are now high, reflecting in 
great part vast expenditures for the country’s enormous rearmament program. 
This means that employment is expanding and more consumers of such lines 
as knit goods have money to spend. In the coming months even larger sums 
will be spent when the Government buys various types of knit goods for the 
armed forces under the draft law. Government textile purchases have already 
been very heavy but they will expand much further in the coming months. 

This condition means that demand for knit goods both civilian and Gov- 

ernment will be large. Manufacturers are going to be operating actively in 
most branches of the business but indications are with high taxes that margins 
of profits will be small. 
:; With activity being on such a broad scale and with the Government buy- 
ing placing manufacturers in a more independent position the chances are they 
will ask slightly higher prices. This cannot be resisted because their margins 
most of this year have been too small but there is nothing in sight to indicate 
that any wild inflation of prices is about to come. Indications are that firm 
but only creeping advances can come this year in textiles. 

Cotton is staying about where it was. The new crop is going to be fairly 
large according to the last estimate by the Department of Agriculture and with 
the European markets closed by the war it means that only England and Japan 
can take this from us and in the best situation exports will be very small 
compared with normal years. This means cotton cannot advance much and 
if this is true no large increases are apt to come in yarns. These will continue 
to harden. In fact, this movement is already under way. 

Wool is firm but there are no signs that a major price change is close 
at hand. The large Government buying has pepped the market but it does 
not bring large civilian orders into the market and most knit goods mills on 
wool lines are only fair. These prices will remain firm but will show no 
large increase. Silk is stable and is not apt to change much but it may also 
work slightly higher than at present as hosiery mills become busier after their 
long dullness. Rayon is strong and if any textile fibers advance this may do 
so because of the excellent demand all year for this material and the fact 















that stocks in producers’ hands have not been able to increase to normal. 








phia unionized fullifashioned plants 
that further reductions in wages would 
not be considered by the board. The 
union’s notice claims that notwith- 
standing this action there has been 
continued propaganda supported by the 
full-fashioned manufacturers group. 

The notice stated: “These proposals 
offered drastic reductions in wages, 
plans of running double jobs with one 
knitter, plans of working three knitters 
on four machines and third shift pro- 
posals. The shop committees called 
special meetings of their shop associa- 
tions to discuss the offered proposals. 
Every shop unanimously voted to turn 
down all proposals which offered re- 
ductions and stretch out systems.” 
The decision of the union not to toler- 
ate wage reductions demanded by cer- 
tain members of the FKull-Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America, is 
understood to have been prompted by 
the increasing number of demands by 
individual mills in that area to make 
changes in their union contracts. By 
late August it was reported that eight 
mills had made such demands which 
are reported to include wage reduc- 
tions estimated at between 10 and 35 
per cent, lengthening of hours and in 
one or two cases requests for a third 
shift. 

The movement seeking to reduce 
wages received its first impetus when 
a large southern mill announced that 
it was reducing wages 10 per cent. 
Shortly after this action by the Penn- 
sylvania knitters got under way. Al- 
ready beset by a difficult price situa- 
tion brought on by a variety of causes 
extending from the effects of continued 
over-production to the unsettlement 
attending nylons introduction, the full- 
fashioned industry faces this problem 


at a time when seasonal orders are 


expanding. The American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers through elasti¢ 


clauses in agreements with union man- 
ufacturers in Pennsylvania and the 
Middle West had succeeded in the past 
two years in diminishing most of the 
wage benefits in the South. But now 
after eight months of little or no profit 
on silk hosiery business a growing 
number of mill men both in the North 
and South have concluded that the 
only way profit can be assured this fall 
is to lower the present wage level. 

Commenting on the whole situation 
the hosiery union says: “Backbone not 
wage cutting is the full-fashioned in- 
dustry’s prime need today. Reports of 
wage cuts or attempted wage cuts in 
the southern and northern sections con- 
tinue to disturb the industry. Reports 
of wage increases on specific construc- 
tions of hosiery from Virginia and 
North Carolina are making the picture 
still foggier. The answer to obsoles- 
cence is certainly not wage cutting, the 
answer is either modernization or the 
junk pile. When manufacturers frank- 
ly state that they cannot stand south- 
ern competition and for that reason 
are going to move some of their least 
competitive equipment into the South, 
one wonders how far beyond the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico the South 
really is.” 


Silk Stabilization Plan 
Weleomed by Industry 


The 30,000,000 yen loan which the 
Japanese Government ordered a Japa- 
nese bank to make to silk reeler asso- 
ciations was considered by American 
hosiery manufacturers, who take more 
than 85 per cent of the raw silk im- 
ported into this country, as the first 
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Vacguacd - /ype W 
Welt-Shitch ... f 


Klister- Stitch y 
Mesh -Stitch .W 


BRINTON 


As Always—first to produce 
important, invaluable innovations 








NEW 





You should, immediately, investigate the 
NEW BRINTON —PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 
particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 
—and where wellt-stitch figures are wanted. 


See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
consultation without obligation. 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelahia, a 
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Hayman Photo — Negligee-John Wanamaker — Chair-Ward Wicker Ware 
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Fye-catching ... Sales-making ... The alluring charm of 
hosiery DuraBeau finished brings a sparkle to the eye—brings 
a tinkle to the till. Clear and 
sheer, smoky dull, gloriously 
flattering and snag and run 
resistant, too—brands that 
enjoy this sales advantage are 
the profit leaders, nation-wide. 


REG. U.S.A, 


AND 
: : ‘1 CANADA 


HOSIERY FINISHES 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. © Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Phila., Pa. ¢ St. Catharines, Ont. Can. 
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positive reply to their demands that 
measures be adopted to prevent a re- 
currence of the slump that cost many 
manufacturers their profits during the 
spring season. At both the January 
and April conferences of the hosiery 
industry the problem of raw silk prices 
had been in the foreground and many 
attending these conferences said frank- 
ly that unless the Japanese could find 
a means of stabilizing raw silk prices 
within a satisfactory range the mills 
would welcome any suitable substitute 
and would give it preference over silk. 
Semi-annual statements of most silk 
hosiery mills reveal the effects of the 
situation caused by last fall’s boom and 
its aftermath. 

The mills had been forced to cut their 
prices despite fairly large sized sup- 
plies of high priced silk on hand. They 
are only now beginning to feel with 
silk around $2.50 that this commodity 
merits promotion against nylon this 
fall and next year. How the past sea- 
son’s raw silk fluctuations affected the 
hosiery market is illustrated by statis- 
tics compiled by the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers which 
reports a curtailment in the full-fash- 
jioned silk hosiery field of 7.4 per cent 
under production of the first half of 
1939. Stocks of full-fashioned goods on 
June 30 were higher than a year ago, 
increasing to 7,250,170 dozen pairs com- 
pared with 7,162,539 dozen pairs on 
the same date a year previous. What 
the rise in silk costs last fall caused 
many manufacturers to do in the spring 
is seen by the fact that 20 per cent of 
full-fashioned silk goods were made 
with cotton or rayon welts. 


Higher Nylon Hosiery 
Prices Being Named 


Several manufacturers of branded 
full-fashioned hosiery are eliminating 
from their lines nylon stockings retalil- 
ing at $1.15 and $1.25 a pair and es- 
tablishing a new retail minimum of 
$1.35 a pair on their nylon hosiery. One 
of the leading companies in the brand- 
ed field has not yet taken similar ac- 
tion and it therefore cannot be stated 
that $1.35 minimum on branded nylon 
will become general but it is recalled 
that a large mill about a month ago 
discontinued $1.15 nylons in its brand- 
ed line and set the $1.35 minimum 
which has now been adopted by other 
important branded houses. A trend to- 
ward higher nylon hosiery prices has 
been noted for some time. Manufac- 
turers, since the introduction of this 
type hosiery, have not been able to 
meet the demand for nylon stockings 
and at the same time branded mills 
have become more and more concerned 
about the lack of interest in their silk 
hosiery retailing at above $1.00 a pair. 

Increasing the spread in price be- 
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@ A snowsuit for one- to four-year-olds 
tailored in the best traditional manner in 


a warm Teca fabric. This fabric tends 
to shed water, is knitted of Eastman’s 
crimped acetate rayon and viscose rayon 
with a cotton back by a dennenge, & Cotton 
Products. Courtesy Tennessee Eastman 


Corp. 





tween these silk numbers and the 
cheapest available nylon hose should 
result in increased sales of the silk 
goods but notwithstanding this there 
are a number in the market who feel 
this advance in nylon prices is simp- 
ly a temporary expedient, taking ad- 
vantage of a temporary market con- 
dition. It is felt silk hosiery cannot 
long be aided by any such steps and 
that the long term trend of nylon ho- 
siery prices will be definitely down- 
ward irrespective of what effect this 
may have upon the silk hosiery sec- 
tion. Consumers have accepted nylon 
stockings because of their reported 
longer wearing qualities and a number 
of manufacturers believe that any tem- 
porary rise in prices, making it more 
difficult for the consumer to obtain 
such desirable merchandise, is a mis- 
take even though such attempts may 
be short-lived. 


Amended Regulations for 
Hosiery Learners 
Announced 


Amended regulations whereby learn- 
ers may be employed in the hosiery in- 
dustry at minimum hourly wages rang- 
ing from 22% to 35 cents per hour were 
announced by Col. Philip B. Fleming, 
administrator, Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Federal Department of La- 
bor. The regulations, effective imme- 
diately, fix the minimum wage rates at 
the above figures but the minimum 
wage rates for regular workers in the 
hosiery industry are fixed by the wage 
order effective August 18, 1939, at 32% 
cents per hour in the seamless and 40 
cents in the full-fashioned branches of 
the industry. Conditions under which 
special certificates for the employment 
of learners at sub-minimum wage may 


be issued to plants in the hosiery in- 
dustry include the following: that ex- 
perienced workers are not available; 
that the issuance of a special certifi- 
cate will create no unfair competitive 
labor cost advantaze and will not im- 
pair or depress working standards es- 
tablished for experienced workers for 
work of a like or comparable character 
in the industry. 

Generally, special certificates shall 
not authorize the employment of learn- 
ers in excess of five per cent of the 
total number of factory workers. How- 
ever, for new mills and expanding mills 
special certificates may be issued for 
a larger number of learners. Also the 
employment of learners “‘to the extent 
of expanding production need” may be 
authorized for plants operating on Gov- 
ernment contract production required 
by the National Defense Program. If 
experienced operators are paid on a 
piece rate basis learners shall be paid 
at least the same piece rate as that 
paid workers already employed on simi- 
lar work in the establishment and 
learners shall receive their full piece 
work earnings whenever these exceed 
the applicable minimum hourly wage 
period. 


Compliance Drive on 
Hosiery Hours and Wages 


A drive to obtain compliance in the 
hosiery industry with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the wage order of 
September 1939 fixing minimum wages 
of 40 cents per hour for the full-fash- 
ioned mills and 32% cents per hour 
for seamless mills will be conducted 
by the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor. Col. Philip B. 
Fleming, administrator, pointed out 
that this drive does not mean that the 
hosiery industry has been singled out 
because of especially bad compliance 
conditions. The program is part of a 
general campaign by the Wage and 
Hour Division to effect compliance 
with wage-hour requirements on an in- 
dustry-wide basis. The hosiery indus- 
try drive involves the use of forty-nine 
Wage and Hour Inspectors especially 
assigned to investigate 877 establish- 
ments throughout the country. The 
area most effected by the campaign is 
North and South Carolina where 253 
hosiery establishments are located and 
thirteen inspectors are assigned to the 
drive. The second largest concentra- 
tion is in Pennsylvania where twelve 
inspectors have been assigned to inves- 
tigate 236 hosiery mills. There are 68 
hosiery establishments in New Jersey 
and Delaware and the same number 
in Tennessee and Kentucky in each of 
which four inspectors have been as- 
signed. Other areas will be effected 
and to which a smaller number of in- 
spectors will be sent. 
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AMTEX 320 


LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 
in Chemical Compounds for 
CLEANSING 
PENETRATING 
SEMI-BLEACHING 
RAW STOCK, YARNS, PIECE GOODS, 


HOSIERY, SILK, RAYON, COTTON, 
WOOL, AND MIXTURES 


Amtex gives softer feel and handle, greater ab- 
sorbency, greater receptivity to dyes. Its speedier 
action saves time, effort, steam, and cost. 











A SOUTHERN HOSIERY MILL, which ordered 
25 barrels, wrote us: “Frankly, it is the most 
satisfactory product of its particular character 
or type that we have ever used and is especially 
adapted as a cleaner and solvent particularly in 
preparation for dyeing three-color work of one- 
bath method. The product is all that it is rep- 
resented to be and more.” 











Write for complete information 


AMERICAN TEXTILE CHEMICAL COMPANY 














36 PLEASANT ST. 
WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


pA. 
L&) 'N Your PACKAGING 














Each unit, in lines of products in 
which the package sales appeals 
have been coordinated, works con- 
sistently to increase brand recogni- 
tion of all the products in the line. 

Through coordinated packaging, 
the effect of advertising is carried 
over from advertised to non-adver- 
tised items. 


Old Dominion 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 
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The Entire Knitting Industry—exclusively—all in one thumb-indexed volume. 
De Luxe office edition—$6. Handy edition—$5. 


The New 50th Year Davison’s Knit Goods 


Thumb Indexes 


DAVISON PUBLISHING v0.., 


orts cover more than 
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' Executive, Production 
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Edition— ‘The Standard” 
The only annual register of the Knitting Industry 


To buy or to sell any part of the knitting trade—Davison's gives complete and 
dependable reports and information. The complete re 
two thousand three hundred mills! These are arranged a 
then classified by goods made and also indexed alphabetically. 








Thumb Indexes 


Trade 
CELEBRATES A HALF A CENTURY'S ACTIVE ASSISTANCE AND SERVICE TO YOUR INDUSTRY! 
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Purchases of Knit Goods 
by Army Show Gains 


Purchases of hosiery and underwear 
for the Regular Army and for the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corp by the Philadel- 
phia Army Quartermaster Depot have 
been very large this year due to the 
expansion in the size of our army but 
it is anticipated that when the draft 
bill becomes a law such purchases will 
expand considerably more. It is esti- 
mated that the Philadelphia Depot so 
far this year has purchased approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 worth of hosiery and 
underwear and it is expected that its 
total purchases of this merchandise 
this year will be the largest of any 
since the World War. Involved in the 
purchases were the following: drawers 
(shorts) 5,553,330 pairs; drawers 
(wool) 2,120,323 pairs; undershirts 
(wool) 2,235,273; undershirts (cotton 
knit) 4,608,832; socks (wool) 9,934,151 
pairs; socks (cotton) 5,686,979 pairs. 
A considerable portion of the cotton 
socks now being bought for the Army 
is mercerized and in view of this mer- 
cerizers have in recent weeks been re- 
ceiving a large volume of business of 
this type. In respect to the summer 
knit undershirts, the Army has recent- 
ly changed its specifications so as to 
permit a larger number of manufac- 
turers to bid on this business. 

This permits manufacturers of ribbed 
goods as well as those making flat knit 
garments te bid on this rapidly ex- 
panding end of the business. Knitters 
are also benefiting in another respect, 
the Army having recently changed its 
specifications on mosquito netting so 
as to permit knitters having trico ma- 
chines to submit bids and in recent 
weeks some of the most important 
plants of this type in the industry have 
received large sized orders. Sales cot- 
ton yarn spinners making knitting 
yarns suitable for such fabric have 
ulso become much more active. 

Underwear and hosiery manufactur- 
ers in different parts of the country 
report that they have been puzzled late- 
ly at questions as to why they had not 
taken part so far in the bidding on 
quantities of underwear and hosiery 
being bought by the Government fcr 
the Army, Navy or Marine Corps. Un- 
derwear and hosiery manufacturers 
over a period of many years have an 
excellent record of having taken part 
in supplying the needs of the Govern- 
ment. It has been demonstrated that 
the majority of knitters that do noi 
bid on this type work fail to do so 
because they have equipment that dves 
not permit them to make goods tha‘ 
conform with Government specifica- 
tions. So far it has been shown taat 
the Government was able to get all 
the merchandise it needed but if the 
situation arises when this is not con- 
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stantly assured then all manufacturers 
can be depended upon to step forwaru 
and do their best to supply the mer- 
chandise wanted. It has also been 
demonstrated that the Government can 
very quickly increase the number of 
concerns bidding on such merchandise 
by changing their specifications and 
not limiting the contract toa relatively 
few that have the special equipmen« 
necessary. 


Half-Hose Promotions to 
Expand with Nylon Use 


Increased retail promotional efforts 
in men’s half-hose is expected this fall 
and winter coincident with growing 
use of nylon yarn in this type mer- 
chandise. Half-hose has run well be- 
hind women’s full-fashioned hosiery as 
an item advertised to the consumer but 
aided by the use of nylon in toes and 
heels and by the introduction of all 
nylon socks such manufacturers are 
given talking points which it is expect- 
ed will be capitalized upon by retail 
buyers. Except for the short length 
elastic socks merehandisers of men’s 
hosiery have had practically nothing 
new in recent years with which to at- 
tract consumer interest on a large 
scale. Nylon is expected to accomp- 
lish a distinct change. The promo- 
tional work already done through wom- 
en’s full-fashioned stockings made of 
the duDont yarn has become known to 
consumers but as is the case with wom- 
en’s stockings the difficulty is the re- 
stricted amount of nylon yarn avail- 
able to half-hose manufacturers. In 
this connection there are reports that 
some of the older full-fashioned ma- 
chines will be converted into equipment 
Suitable for the manufacture of men’s 
half-hose. There are a large number 
of old 39-gauge machines and while the 
conversion into half-hose equipment is 
not easy it is not regarded as impos- 
sible. It is felt that if a good nylon 
half-hose can be produced to retail 
around the $1.00 level and to give as 
good service as the women’s nylons that 
there will be a large volume of busi- 
ness follow. 


Sharp Rise in Hosiery 
Imports 


Imports of hosiery for the first sev- 
en months of this year were almost 1,- 
000,000 dozens with the large gain over 
a year ago totalling approximately 400,- 
000 dozens, due to the unusual arriv- 
als of Chinese cotton numbers. The 
imports for the first seven months of 
the year from China totalled 509,000 
dozens compared with only 78,000 doz- 
ens for the same period last year. Next 
to China, Japan furnished the largest 
amount of these imports with a total 
of 336,000 dozens compared with 413.- 
000 dozens a year ago. The National 


Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
states that the average value of the 
cotton hosiery imported from China 
was but 18 cents per dozen which was 
the declared value at port of entry 
and before payment of duty. The av- 
erage in the same way of imported Jap- 
anese hosiery was 29% a dozen. 

Imports of wool hosiery have start- 
ed to decline from the United King- 
dom which is the chief source of sup- 
ply but the accumulative imports of 
wool hose from there for the first sev- 
en months of the year were well ahead 
of last year. The figure for this year 
for seven months was 125,000 dozens 
compared with 84,000 dozens a year 
ago. It is expected that from now on 
the imports of wool numbers from Eng- 
land will decline due to the effect of 
the war on the industry there. 


Gotham Founder 
Withdraws as 
Board Chairman 


S. E. Summerfield, founder and 
chairman and largest stock holder of 
the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., an- 
nounced that he was bringing to a close 
his active career in the hosiery field at 
this time. Mr. Summerfield said his 
decision to retire as chairman of the 
board was due to his own poor health 
during the last year or two. He expects 
to leave for a rest in Colorado but will 
remain a member of the Gotham board. 
For thirty years Mr. Summerfield had 
directed Gotham’s affairs. In 1906 he 
abandoned the practice of law in Den- 
ver to enter upon his merchandising 
career in New York. In 1909 he 
bought a ribbon factory but shortly 
thereafter gave it up and bought two 
machines to make silk hosiery. A re- 
tail shop was opened when the depart- 
ment stores showed a reluctance to 
stock such a product. He sold most 
of his first output through this shop 
and by the beginning of 1912 he had 
twenty machines. By 1913 _ sales 
amounted to 20,000 dozen pdirs which 
at the peak in 1927 had risen to over 
a million and a half dozen. The com- 
pany plants are in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Knitters Not Withholding 
Nylon Hosiery Deliveries 


Reported stocks of nylon hosiery do 
not indicate accumulation by manufac- 
turers, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
which made the comment in response 
to reports that some manufacturers 
were withholding deliveries of the new 
hosiery. “It is our opinion that our 
manufacturers on the whole are ship- 
ping out nylon as fast as it can be 
made and orders can be filled and in- 
stead of withholding any stock the op- 
posite is true.” 
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EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 


-~ Better Quality 





Better Knitting 





@ Proper Conditioning 





Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
Softeners and how their application gives your 
yarns better knitting qualities . . . better softening, 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 
by ever 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


‘cuvrel sor MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1909 
Philodelohia,. Pa 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 


2600 E. Tioga Street 


Warehouses Poterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 
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For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for detaile and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Bex 72! R. B. MORELAND. P. O. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
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HERE 1S EVIDENCE 


e value of 4 


ing th ee 
proving ) interior finisi 


HAND-HONE 





i= interior of the Monel Metal Cylinder of 
every Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing Machine has 
an exclusive hand-honed, mirror-smooth finish. 
Every burr and snag that might endanger sheer 
hosiery is carefully honed away. 


The decrease in seconds and rejects that follows the 
installation of a Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing 
Machine is positive evidence of the value of such 
painstaking work. It means actual dollars and 
cents savings to you. 


The sheerest hosiery is safer in a Rochester Super 
Hosiery Dyeing Machine. More uniform dyeing is 
assured as special design 
provides action, circula- 
tion and agitation avail- 
able in no other machine. 
For complete details 
write: 





ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


DEPT. 106 NORWOOD STA. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Purchases of Knit Goods 
by Army Show Gains 


Purchases of hosiery and underwear 
for the Regular Army and for the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corp by the Philadel- 
phia Army Quartermaster Depot have 
been very large this year due to the 
expansion in the size of our army but 
it is anticipated that when the draft 
bill becomes a law such purchases will 
expand considerably more. It is esti- 
mated that the Philadelphia Depot so 
far this year has purchased approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 worth of hosiery and 
underwear and it is expected that its 
total purchases of this merchandise 
this year will be the largest of any 
since the World War. Involved in the 
purchases were the following: drawers 
(shorts) 5,553,330 pairs; drawers 
(wool) 2,120,323 pairs; undershirts 
(wool) 2,235,273; undershirts (cotton 
knit) 4,608,832; socks (wool) 9,934,151 
pairs; socks (cotton) 5,686,979 pairs. 
A considerable portion of the cotton 
socks now being bought for the Army 
is mercerized and in view of this mer- 
cerizers have in recent weeks been re- 
ceiving a large volume of business of 
this type. In respect to the summer 
knit undershirts, the Army has recent- 
ly changed its specifications so as to 
permit a larger number of manufac- 
turers to bid on this business. 

This permits manufacturers of ribbed 
goods as well as those making flat knit 
garments te bid on this rapidly ex- 
panding end of the business. Knitters 
are also benefiting in another respect, 
the Army having recently changed its 
specifications on mosquito netting so 
as to permit knitters having trico ma- 
chines to submit bids and in recent 
weeks some of the most important 
plants of this type in the industry have 
received large sized orders. Sales cot- 
ton yarn spinners making knitting 
yarns suitable for such fabric have 
ulso become much more active. 

Underwear and hosiery manufactur- 
ers in different parts of the country 
report that they have been puzzled late- 
ly at questions as to why they had not 
taken part so far in the bidding on 
quantities of underwear and hosiery 
being bought by the Government fcr 
the Army, Navy or Marine Corps. Un- 
derwear and hosiery manufacturers 
over a period of many years have an 
excellent record of having taken part 
in supplying the needs of the Govern- 
ment. It has been demonstrated that 
the majority of knitters that do noi 
bid on this type work fail to do so 
because they have equipment that dves 
not permit them to make goods tha‘ 
conform with Government specifica- 
tions. So far it has been shown tnrat 
the Government was able to get all 
the merchandise it needed but if the 
situation arises when this is not con- 
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stantly assured then all manufacturers 
can be depended upon to step forwaru 
and do their best to supply the mer- 
chandise wanted. It has also been 
demonstrated that the Government can 
very quickly increase the number of 
concerns bidding on such merchandise 
by changing their specifications and 
not limiting the contract toa relatively 
few that have the special equipmen< 
necessary. 


Half-Hose Promotions to 
Expand with Nylon Use 


Increased retail promotional efforts 
in men’s half-hose is expected this fall 
and winter coincident with growing 
use of nylon yarn in this type mer- 
chandise. Half-hose has run well be- 
hind women’s full-fashioned hosiery as 
an item advertised to the consumer but 
aided by the use of nylon in toes and 
heels and by the introduction of all 
nylon socks such manufacturers are 
given talking points which it is expect- 
ed will be capitalized upon by retail 
buyers. Except for the short length 
elastic socks merehandisers of men’s 
hosiery have had practically nothing 
new in recent years with which to at- 
tract consumer interest on a large 
scale. Nylon is expected to accomp- 
lish a distinct change. The promo- 
tional work already done through wom- 
en’s full-fashioned stockings made of 
the duDont yarn has become known to 
consumers but as is the case with wom- 
en’s stockings the difficulty is the re- 
stricted amount of nylon yarn avail- 
able to half-hose manufacturers. In 
this connection there are reports that 
some of the older full-fashioned ma- 
chines will be converted into equipment 
suitable for the manufacture of men’s 
half-hose. There are a large number 
of old 39-gauge machines and while the 
conversion into half-hose equipment is 
not easy it is not regarded as impos- 
sible. It is felt that if a good nylon 
half-hose can be produced to retail 
around the $1.00 level and to give as 
good service as the women’s nylons that 
there will be a large volume of busi- 
ness follow. 


Sharp Rise in Hosiery 
Imports 


Imports of hosiery for the first sev- 
en months of this year were almost 1,- 
000,000 dozens with the large gain over 
a year ago totalling approximately 400,- 
000 dozens, due to the unusual arriv- 
als of Chinese cotton numbers. The 
imports for the first seven months of 
the year from China totalled 509,000 
dozens compared with only 78,000 doz- 
ens for the same period last year. Next 
to China, Japan furnished the largest 
amount of these imports with a total 
of 336,000 dozens compared with 413.- 
000 dozens a year ago. The National 





Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
states that the average value of the 
cotton hosiery imported from China 
was but 18 cents per dozen which was 
the declared value at port of entry 
and before payment of duty. The av- 
erage in the same way of imported Jap- 
anese hosiery was 29% a dozen. 

Imports of wool hosiery have start- 
ed to decline from the United King- 
dom which is the chief source of sup- 
ply but the accumulative imports of 
wool hose from there for the first sev- 
en months of the year were well ahead 
of last year. The figure for this year 
for seven months was 125,000 dozens 
compared with 84,000 dozens a year 
ago. It is expected that from now on 
the imports of wool numbers from Eng- 
land will decline due to the effect of 
the war on the industry there. 


Gotham Founder 
Withdraws as 
Board Chairman 


S. E. Summerfield, founder and 
chairman and largest stock holder of 
the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., an- 
nounced that he was bringing to a close 
his active career in the hosiery field at 
this time. Mr. Summerfield said his 
decision to retire as chairman of the 
board was due to his own poor health 
during the last year or two. He expects 
to leave for a rest in Colorado but will 
remain a member of the Gotham board. 
For thirty years Mr. Summerfield had 
directed Gotham’s affairs. In 1906 he 
abandoned the practice of law in Den- 
ver to enter upon his merchandising 
career in New York. In 1909 he 
bought a ribbon factory but shortly 
thereafter gave it up and bought two 
machines to make silk hosiery. A re- 
tail shop was opened when the depart- 
ment stores showed a _ reluctance to 
stock such a product. He sold most 
of his first output through this shop 
and by the beginning of 1912 he had 
twenty machines. By 1913 sales 
amounted to 20,000 dozen pdirs which 
at the peak in 1927 had risen to over 
a million and a half dozen. The com- 
pany plants are in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Knitters Not Withholding 
Nylon Hosiery Deliveries 


Reported stocks of nylon hosiery do 
not indicate accumulation by manufac- 
turers, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
which made the comment in response 
to reports that some manufacturers 
were withholding deliveries of the new 
hosiery. “It is our opinion that our 
manufacturers on the whole are ship- 
ping out nylon as fast as it can be 
made and orders can be filled and in- 
stead of withholding any stock the op- 
posite is true.” 
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EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 


~ Better Quality 








@ Better Knitting 





Proper Conditioning 





Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
Softeners and how their application gives your 
yarns better knitting qualities . . . better softening, 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 
by ever 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


ure sour MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa 
Chattancoga, Tenn. Charlotte, N 





" é 
_— 


Poterson, N. J. 


Warehouses 








incorporated 
1894 


Established 
1838 


MERROW 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 








Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Bex 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. O. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
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HERE 1S EVIDENCE 





e value of - 
D interior finish 


proving th 
WAND-HONE 





‘tm interior of the Monel Metal Cylinder of 
every Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing Machine has 
an exclusive hand-honed, mirror-smooth finish. 
Every burr and snag that might endanger sheer 
hosiery is carefully honed away. 


The decrease in seconds and rejects that follows the 
installation of a Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing 
Machine is positive evidence of the value of such 
painstaking work. It means actual dollars and 
cents savings to you. 


The sheerest hosiery is safer in a Rochester Super 
Hosiery Dyeing Machine. More uniform dyeing is 
assured as special design 
provides action, circula- 
tion and agitation avail- 
able in no other machine. 
For complete details 
write: 








ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


DEPT. 106 NORWOOD STA. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Cotton Easy but Wool Advances on Government Fabric Orders 
While Silk Holds Steady; No Change in Rayon Yarn Prices 
but Demand Continues Large—Cotton Yarn Advances on 
Larger Demand Plus Army Needs 


Philadelphia, September 16, 1940 


WEAVING cotton yarns have advanced about one cent in the month 
and all types of cotton sales yarn are firm but knitting counts 


are lagging behind the general advance. 


Knitters are able to get yarns 


only a shade over recent lows and about one cent up from the 1940 lows 
so they are not covering far ahead nor actively except on Government 


orders for such lines as socks and knit underwear. 


Wool being higher 


on this type buying has caused worsted yarn prices to advance but 
manufacturers are resisting this and spinners find it difficult to get 


more than 214-cent advances in knitting yarns. 


Silk has been in bet- 


ter demand as hosiery mills become somewhat more active and prices 
while showing strength have not changed materially over the period. 
Rayon yarn prices are unchanged and demand active. 


Cetton Yarns 


Due to uncertainties outside the 
market buyers of cotton yarns have 
been delaying their regular fall con- 
tracts, this condition continuing until 
early in September. At that time 
marked improvement became apparent 
with a large number coming into the 
market for yarns at the same time 
though this was more noticeable in the 
weaving end rather than among knit- 
ters. Raw cotton over the last month 
has declined more than one-quarter of 
a cent but during the same period 
weaving yarns have advanced one cent 
and knitting counts have become con- 
siderably stronger although some of 
the largest buyers within the last few 
days have declared that they have been 
able to buy at very little above the 
prices of a month ago. In mercerized 
yarns an unusual development has 
brought about some easing in prices 
even though two-ply yarns. have 
strengthened materially, largely on ac- 
count of the quantities of such yarn 
now going into army fabrics and gar- 
ments. 

Although buying for fall appears to 
have at last got under way there is no 
inclination among the knitters to go 
to extremes and buy large quantities 
far into the future but rather a ma- 
jority are confining their purchases to 
conservative needs over the next three 
months or not beyond the end of the 
year. The sharp advance which has 
taken place in the last two weeks in 
two-ply carded weaving yarns has been 
largely due to active coverage by plush 
manufacturers and wire insulators. A 
factor that is becoming of more impor- 
tance in the market is the large 
amount of sales cotton yarns that are 
now going into fabric or garments for 
use by the military forces of this coun- 
try. For example, within the last week 
the Philadelphia Army Quartermaster 
Depot has placed contracts for 3,000,- 
000 pairs of mercerized socks as well 
as several million cotton knit under- 
shirts made from single combed yarn. 
It has been buying other materials 





which interest spinners. 

One example of these is mosquito 
netting of which the Army has been 
buying large quantities, the Philadel- 
phia Depot having just recently bought 
almost 4,000,000 yards of this material. 
It is made from either 55s single 
combed peeler, if made on trico ma- 
chines or two-ply carded or combed if 
made on lace equipment. It is stated 
that the most recent purchase of this 
type material resulted in orders to 
sales spinners totalling 350,000 pounds. 
With such business being placed by the 
Government and with indications it is 
going to be even larger in the coming 
months a new situation is created both 
for the spinners and for buyers of cot- 
ton yarns such as underwear and ho- 
siery manufacturers. The latter are 
now finding spinners holding much 
more firmly because of these Govern- 
ment orders and in addition some 
manufacturers have already found 
that certain spinners’ production for 
the nearby term is completely ab- 
sorbed by the Government business. 


Silk 


Hosiery manufacturers, becoming 
busier seasonally, have been buying 
larger quantities of raw silk and at 
attractive prices based on the market 
level in recent months. There has 
been no change of importance in silk 
prices over the last month although 
early in September quotations ad- 
vanced over ten cents a pound in the 
spot market in New York which has 
been lost in the last week. The trade 
generally seems to have accepted it as 
a fact that the Japanese Government 
price stabilization plan will prevent at 
least for the time being, the price of 
raw silk in this country from dropping 
below about $2.50 a pound for 78 per 
cent 13-15 denier white silk. Consump- 
tion of raw silk in the United States 
during August reached the highest 
monthly total since November last 
year. In that month mill takings 
amounted to 30,189 bales as compared 
with 22.766 bales in July and 33,095 


bales in August a year ago. 

Sentiment in the market regarding 
the course of prices for this commodi- 
ty is becoming somewhat more bullish 
in view of recent developments. The 
first of these is that hosiery mills in 
the United States after poor opera- 
tions the first half of the year are now 
expanding their output as was indi- 
cated in the larger quantity of silk 
consumed in August. These mills will 
now be in the market for larger quan- 
tities. In addition to this there is the 
factor of the Japanese stabilization 
program to which must be now added 
the plans of that Government to buy 
more raw silk in the open market. It 
was indicated that the Japanese Goy- 
ernment will authorize an industrial 
bank to lend a large sum to a private 
raw silk group to acquire about 75,000 
bales. Another factor is that the Japa- 
nese Government has taken steps to 
increase the consumption of silk in 
that country, having late in August is- 
sued a decree requiring spinners, ef- 
fective October 1, to mix silk with all 
fibers. 


Rayon 


Demand for rayon yarn which a few 
weeks ago showed signs of tapering off 
has begun to expand again with the 
result that producers are pressed to 
make specified deliveries due to their 
lack of reserved stocks. There have 
been a number of favorable develop- 
ments in the rayon yarn consuming 
trade, greige goods mills have length- 
ened their terms from thirty to sixty 
days, having a healthy effect upon de- 
mand from converters. The popular de- 
mand of brushed rayon cloths has re- 
sulted in heavy poundage being moved 
to the knitting mills. Since Labor 
Day there has been an upturn in the 
demand for all types of knitting yarns 
with the result that producers are well 
sold up for the current booking period 
and in addition have reduced their re- 
serve stocks further. Rayon yarn ship- 
ments for the first eight months this 
year showed an increase of 11 per cent 
over the same period a year ago. 


Worsted Yarns 


There has been a large volume of 
Government buying of wool goods and 
garments made from this commodity 
and in view of this heavy business 
wool has advanced substantially in the 
last month and there has also been a 
sharp increase in the spot futures mar- 
ket. Spot tops on the futures market 
are now quoted around $1.12 compared 
with 97 cents a month ago. There has 
been a much stronger tone in the 
worsted yarn market because of these 
developments but because of the need 
of spinners for additional business 
quotations show no marked increase 
over a month back although there are 
a number of spinners who are endeav- 
oring to obtain 2% cent increases. With 
sales spinners operating only around 
60 per cent, even though it is now in 
the midst of the fall season, it is diffi- 
cult to raise prices of yarns rapidly 
but the trend is in that direction. 
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Abington Knotters—7 extra 
values without extra cost! 


1. Knots always uniform as to size. 

2. Both tails always uniform length. 

3. Tails any length down to 44” minus. 

4. Tails automatically clipped absolutely even. 
5. No auxiliary clipping—saves cost of scissors. 
6. 


Smaller knots—acceptable in place of 
adhesive splice. 


7. 2 models handle all counts. 
(Type 2 handles 8s to 120s.) 


Send for Bulletin and details of FREE TRIAL IN YOUR MILL 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS. ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











Style 20 





BASKETS 
TRUCKS 
SHIPPING HAMPERS 


LANE 


for 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, 
Silk Mills, Hesiery Mills 


Write for Catalog 130-C 





W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine. 


Manufacturers Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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AS PACEMAKER TO MARS 


THE Eingoee owes 


VELOCITY TO PRODUCTION! 


When Industry becomes a purveyor to preparedness, it 
needs the winged heels of Mercury to answer the call 
for speed. 


But it needs sound planning first, because speed without 
plan invites confusion and delay. 


Sound planning is anticipation, blueprinted and laid 
out to the scale of time—Time for construction; Time of 
manufacture; Time free of repairs and interruptions. 


This is the sort of planning that you want in a new plant 
or in your present one. And it is this that we offer you 
through a seasoned and experienced Engineering or- 
ganization equipped to plan, design, arrange for and 
supervise construction, make reports and investigations. 


tlie — 
J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Greenville South Carolina 


NDUSTRIAL PLANTS += PAPER MILLS * TEXTILE MILLS - PLANS AND DESIGNS 


STEAM UTILIZATION * TOBACCO FACTORIES + KNITTING MILLS * LOCATION STI 
E 


APPRAISALS * REPORTS * WATER TREATMENT * WATER SUPPLY - 
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NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS AND 


HUSSONG MACHINES 


WITH IMPROVED AND PATENTED FEATURES 


Combination 
machines are 
equipped to 
dye both raw 
stocks and 


skeins 





for Fast Color Dyeing @ Dyeing and Bleaching Plain and 
Mercerized Cotton Yarn @ Dyeing and Chroming Wool and 
Worsted Yarn @ Dyeing and Chroming Worsted Slubbing in 
the Skein @ Dyeing and Bleaching Tapes, Braids and Laces 
® Dyeing Chenille, Jute, Hemp and Flax @ Dyeing and Bleach- 
ing Twines and Cordage @ Removing Caustic and Souring and 
Soaping Mercerized Yarn @ Raw Stock Dyeing @ Rayon 
Waste Dyeing @ Stripping Rags. 


Patentees and Mfrs. 


Husson6c-WaLKER-Davis Co. 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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See the LAWLO R Work ¢ On n Your Own Floors 
Without Charge or Obligation 











MODEL 20-C 
Combination Scrubber and 
Water Vacuum Pick-up 


LAWLOR MACHINES 





gladly demonstrate. 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Established 1895 


F Manufactured by S. C.:Lawior Co. 


122 No. Aberdeen St. Chicago, Ill. New Orleans ATLANTA, GA. Dallas, Texas 
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The Lawlor Model 20-C Floor Cleaner sells 
itself by demonstration. We bring it into your 
plant and show you, without interrupting pro- 
duction, how it scrubs the floor, picks up dirty 
water by vacuum---and leaves your plant floors 
not only clean but safe. Our engineers will 
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Hand skein dyeing is as old as knitting. It is 
valuable today for certain effects that can be 
accomplished in no other way. 


Globe makes available to you seventy-five years 
of accumulated experience in hand skein 
dyeing. 


Globe does more. It offers every type of modern 
package dyeing and machine skein dyeing, for 


1865 


FRANKFORD. 


MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 
AND 
AGE-OLD SKILL 


You Get Them Both at Globe 





those preferring these types of work. 


That’s the advantage of working with Globe. 
We have no axe to grind for any particular type 
of dyeing. We give you the exact type required 
for the yarn you wished dyed, and adapted to 
the price range in which you must sell. 


Just another reason why America’s finest mills 
“Rely on Globe”. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FINANCIAL LOSS 


Invisible and Unnecessary 
May be Caused YOU by the 
Condition of Your Employees 





i Ceelepeananecenppegeneneriti 


Because they are in poor physical condition or 
worried over ills, or doctor or hospital bills, your 
employees frequently are inefficient—a condition 
that reduces your profits. 


At no cost whatever to Management, the Protec- 
tive Plan operates in a great many leading Southern 
plants to remove these causes of inefficiency—and 
substantially increase the owner's profits. GET 


THE FACTS! 


for you! 


The Protective Plan will do the same 


PROTECTIVE LiFe 


By ee OR .. 0. & On oan On OR, © 2, wo i 4 


NIGHAM 41 ARAMA 
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PREPAREDNESS 


CALLS FOR ROOF INSULATION 


PROTECTED 
AGAINST MOISTURE! 


With Efficiency That Stays Efficient! 
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THERMAL CON- 
DUCTIVITY ONLY 
0.30 


abe 


CHANNEL TO ELIMINATE BLISTERS 
DUE TO AIR EXPANSION 


ASPHALT VAPOR-SEAL ON ALL 
SURFACES AND EDGES 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF CELOTEX 
VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION: 


Conductivity Only 0.30—Moisture-Proofed 
Reduces Roof Blisters and Buckling 


Tbermal conductivity of only 0.30... permanent pro- 
tection against damage by moisture penetration during 
application and in use... a patented device to take 
care of roof blisters caused by air expansion... These 
are advantages every textile mill operator will ap- 
preciate. You get them a// in Celotex Vapor-seal 
Roof Insulation! 


No other fibre board insulation in established 
usage equals its high insulating efficiency. No other 
has these three features to guard efficiency and as- 
sure permanently satisfactory service. At a time when 
there is much talk of preparedness, here is prepared- 
ness against trouble familiar to every textile operator! 

Tendency of the roof covering to blister or buckle 
under hot sun is reduced by a half-inch offset on all 
bottom edges, forming a network of 1” x 44” chan- 
nels next to the deck and affording space for ex- 
pansion of trapped air. 

Permanently protected against termites and dry 
rot by the exclusive, patented Ferox Process, this 
new product deserves your investigation. See your 
roofing contractor, or write direct to us. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 


The word Celotez ts a brand name identifying a group 
of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation 


“We favor adequate preparedness for National Defense” 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION « 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 


From Textile Machines 
A, ened How! Accurate, positive, infinitely 


Variable Speed Control, al- 
ways important in many textile processes, has become 
even more essential under the demands for increased 
production and new fabrics due to changing world con- 
ditions. Machines such as the Windle Rolling and Meas- 
uring Machine, shown here, will prove their greater 
value because foresighted manufacturers have provided 
maximum adaptability with REEVES Speed Control as 
standard equipment. 

Look for the familiar REEVES Speed Control hand- 
wheel on any new machine you consider buying. Now 
standard equipment on most leading makes, assuring 
absolute dependability and satisfaction in speed adjust- 
ability. Same units may be installed on machines in serv- 
ice. Send for Catalog G-397, containing many installa- 
tion examples. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Dept. 7, Columbus, Ind. 





Left to right: TRANSMISSION provides infinite speed adjustability 
over wide range, 2:1 to 16:1 inclusive; modern, compact, open and 
enclosed designs . . . VARI-SPEED Motor Pulley, simple, direct 
drive for requirements from fractional to 15 H.P.; not exceeding 
3:1 range . . . MOTODRIVE combines motor, speed varying mech- 


anism and reduction gears. 

















eeves Speed Control 
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“When I’m wrong, 
the boss can’t 


make money’ 


We quote the foreman of a well-known 
worsted carding room. “It costs real 
money to repair a poor carding job. Yes, 
the short fibres can be combed or drafted 
out... but costs are higher and the result 
isn’t the same.” See that your cards — the 
backbone of your mill—operate in a 
condition of Adequate Humidification, 
closely controlled. That’s how Amco 


provides “money-making air.” 






WILL THESE 
ATOMIZERS 


Make Your Mill Modern? 


Many a mill has taken a big step forward 
by the simple replacement of old-fashioned 
atomizers with Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers! Completely self-cleaning, they 
supply a big volume of finely atomized 
spray, without drip or feathering down. 


American 





SO SMOOTH INSIDE 
IT FEELS AS THO 
IT WERE POLISHED 
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WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF! 











THIS ROLLED FIBRE 
TOP IS REALLY 








oor AND ST RONG 
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DIAMOND ", [THAT 1S | 
FIBRE CANS -.\\ $2] WATER- | | 
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for the ideal Roving Can—see how closely your own 
ideas will check with the features incorporated in 


DIAMOND FIBRE ROVING CANS 


X Made from a seamless tube of light, tough, strong 


Diamond Fibre. 


X Designed to eliminate top sway. 


X All types of tops—ROLLED FIBRE—TURNED FIBRE or 


smooth 


METAL — guarantee 


material. 


and exit 


entrance 


of 





Write for folder on them! 


Moistening Company, Providence, R. I., 


. Charlotte. 


Boston... Atlanta.. 


AMCO 














Inside finished glass-smooth with waterproof lacquer. 


X Outside finished with waterproof varnish. 


Metal bottom, metal ring and kicking band riveted to- 
gether to form exceptional sturdiness where most needed. 


Made in standard diameters of 10”, 12”, and 1/4”, all 
36” high. Special sizes to order. 


Send for complete Catalog HW-9 


CONTINENTAL DIAMOND FIBRE CO. 


NEWARK, DELAWARE 


SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & SALES OFFICES, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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ea Most often a new bearing is the 








a vp these sick 


rooms. 


only thing needed to make an pound * 
idle electric motor do its part in a" 
the big production program now 
gathering speed all over America. 

Bunting Bronze -Bearings for 
all makes of motors from 1/50 hp 
to 100 hp are available from stock. 
They are accurately made to the 
original specifications of the motor 
manufacturer. They are instantly 
available from electrical wholesalers everywhere. 

The Bunting catalog makes selection and order- 
ing easy. Write for your copy... The Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio. Ware- 
houses in All Principal Cities. 


BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS + BABBITT METALS 





QUICK REE 
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Give quick, easy, 
inexpensive relief 


@ Also available from 
stock are hundreds of 
sizes of completely fin- 
ished Bunting Bronze 
Bearings for production 
and maintenance of in- 
dustrial machinery, and 
Tubular and Solid Bear- 
ing Bronze Bars machined 
I.D., O.D. and Ends. Cat- 


alog gives complete data 








and prices. Ask for it to- 





day. 








JOHNSON 


Use 
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Charles B. 


RAYON WARP SLASHER 


d By Leading Textile 


Photograph Courtesy of AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Send for descriptive fulder 


Johnson Machine Works " 


Mills 
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Paterson, New Jersey 
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STEP UP PRODUCTION 
WITH 


Founded 
VAOy 


» ‘ad 
WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 


J.-E. RHOADS & SONS ° 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO * ATLANTA «+ CLEVELAND 
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CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


SPOOLS 
CONES 























LEADERSHIP 


Success and leadership of a busi- 
ness depends upon its constant 
improvement of processes which 
increase its ability to make sales, 
and to earn a reasonable profit on 
its invested capital. 


Sales depend upon the compari- 
son the purchaser makes with 
competing products or services for 
quality, usefulness, price, avail- 
ability, reputation, and the fair- 
ness and courtesy of the seller. The 
result of this comparison deter- 
mines value. 


Our policies are based upon a 
recognition of the foregoing prin- 
ciples. We confidently invite you 
to compare the value of our prod- 
ucts and services with those of- 
fered by others. 






ETC. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CLEARER 
BOAROS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS 


The Yerrell Machine Co., .4:-. 
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Behind the Airchanger 
»»- AN IDEA 


In developing the modern Airchang- 
er idea for you, we started to answer 
the questions you textile men have 
been asking. Why up and down 
humidity? Why spotty conditions? 


The Parks Automatic Airchanger 
measures incoming air. Admits only 
just so much, Just as much as con- 
stant humidity will permit —and 
NO MORE. 

In hot weather it gives you all the 
evaporative cooling the humidifiers 
can develop. Keeps them running. 
Lets in as much air as possible. 


On the contrary, the cooler the 
weather, the more the incoming air 
is restricted. 


But all the time it is the humidity 
that stays put—and in all parts of 
the room. 


It is that kind of automatic regula- 
tion that makes it an Airchanger. 
And only the Parks Automatic Air- 
changer has regulation like that. 











Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston. Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
Tanks 


and Towers 


Let us build the tank 
vou need. Water tanks, 





chemical tanks, oil tanks. 
creosote tanks, tanks for 
every purpose——support- 
ed by towers of fabricat- 
ed steel frames. 





Nickel-Clad 
& Stainless Steel 
Vessels 


Starch Kettles and 
Boxes, Size Kettles, Di- 
gestors, Jig Boxes, Perox- 
ide Storage. Vats and 
other vessels of this dur- 
able metal made to order 
from vour designs or 
ours. Nothing too large 
or complicated for us. 





Fabrications 


Boilers, Kiers, Air Receivers, Stor- 
age Bins, Framework, Tanks, Ket- 
tles, Vats—-in fact any high pressure 
vessels or fabricated steel work pro- 
duced in our plant. 








Our Bngimeering Department 
will gladly submit designs to 
meet anu requirements. 


Smoke Stacks, 
Standpipes, etc. 


These and similar prod- 
ucts “custom made” to 
order from your designs 
or ours. 


We can also produce 
special machinery 
for your own needs or for UEC) 
resale purposes. 





Write for “Tank Talk” No. 5C or let us 
know your interest in fabricated COLE 
Steel products. 





R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


STABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 





acid tanks, dve_ tanks, 
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Qualities important to 
Textile Manufacturers 


In all departments, you'll find 
that U S precision-made products 
have outstanding staying power 
under heavy punishment. For a 
long step toward improved pro- 
duction, standard on U S bob- 
bins, shuttles, cones and spools. 


Ask for samples. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


> 5 BOBBIN & Ct} 
SHUTTLE 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Experiments may easily be 





Frank North's Stati 
Solves Sizing problems 
at our expense 


We do not experiment in your mill at you 
\ll tests, tormulae, ete... are conducted and con: 
the North staff which is made up of renowned textile che! 
ists with years of experience They use the latest scie 


laboratory equipment This service is so designed as 
provide you with real savings, for these men 

the constant lookout for changing conditions and the 
improved products. Altogether, they can help you get 1 


mum production at minimum costs 


Frank G. North, Incorporated, is one of the larges 
manufacturers of sizes, softeners, and gum for the sizing 
of all warp yarns, cotton or rayon In othe words 


have the service and products to assist you in making re 
money, 


(‘heck with our salesmen or service men the 
North WEAVE-WELL Slashing Produets (also npn 
size) to determine which will best suit you onditions 


Whether a special size will b* needed to produce results «es 
manded by your customers; Conditioning filling yarns 

setting the twist pays dividends us¢ thie Nort! 
ROTOCONDITIONER, the improved conditioning machine 


(without aprons also reduced wearing parts () 

twist and conditioning filling yarns NORTHOL IL’ 
safe, superior conditioning fluid for all filling r 
tioning svstems; GREASE-RITE~- the Original Shuttle Ta 
low. now recommended by leading weavers 

used 


Write TODAY for more information 
to 








FRANK G. 


Uh 


INCORPORATED 

















P. O. BOX 92, MARIETTA, GEORGIA 

P. O. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Telephones: Atlanta Raymond 2196-2197 v\ 
Marietta, 250 Y 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS , a 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING (4 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. i. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— |31 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Seuthere ir aloo eee H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. whnte V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 


saceeaasa 
























Wisconsin-Michigan Hard Maple--- MF MA--- Unexcelled for Industrial Uses 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co.—Main Office: Savannah, Ga. 
Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ray Cook. 
In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 
In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 


Write them--or write us direct 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 





BEECH 
OAK 


MAPLE 
BIRCH 


LOGOLGGLGLODRDRALARAT ALAR DARRELL EL ARERA CCR E ERE RAG REE EEEAEE CELE 








PETE TESTE CETTE EET P ee eeGe TER e ea eet ee 


































sYRUPS 

, SUGARS & 
ee Gums, CORN OWA 

RN STARCHES. CEDAR RAPIDS, 


c. 
wew YORK, N. Y. ae . SATE” S. 
ATLAN 


FINEST. . for 
Every Purpose 


co 


—— 
on = 
=o @ 


ee. acest 





Craftsmen in the art 
of fine paper-making 
for 60 years. 


Distributed by Reli- 
able Paper Merchants 
everywhere. 


Made by 
VICTORIA 
PAPER MILLS 


COMPANY 
Founded 1880. 


aad 


FULTON, NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE | 
- & COMPANY | 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 








Cee tettiin. 








Established 1831 


Noone’s 


Standard 








Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 





Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized, 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 





On request, we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 
Try our Style No. 39 Superfine and No. 40 
Superfine especially when sizing spun rayon 
warps. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 
most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
| ; SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 





Peterborough - -_ - - New Hampshire 


Pehpesararaganern 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloth, 
Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 











Slasher Cloths 


_ The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company — 
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REC.Y S PAT. ORF A HARTEX PROOUCT 


e For a ‘first-place’ finish and 
more “salable” fabrics —use 
CATYLON, the permanent Ca- 
tion-Active Softener. Unaffected 
by repeated laundering and dry 
cleaning, CATYLON will retain 
the original handle of the fabric 
and the rich, smooth softness of 
its finish. Try CAT YLON—for con- 
sistently satisfactory, uniform 
results! 


Use Catylon for a richer, fuller hand, 
for brighter effects and clearer prints. 
Catylon is economical—only exceedingly 
small quantities need be used. Furnished 
in a complete range of Cation-Active 
chemical formulae to meet all special 
fabric requirements. Write for further 
information. 





) 
S 
S 






HAP, 
mm Sid 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1440 BROADWAY e NEW YORK, N. Y. 





YINFLIOS JAILOW-NOILWI 
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9232922 
DARY RING TRAVELERS. 


you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
lit any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES. Box 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §. C. 


(atin TT SECLLEAOARDOGEL TULL EOON Get viet | CES URGREEEORCATECEOEOCHEEETE 
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Shamrock Casuuai Baskets, 


ARE YOU HAVING Hampers, Trucks are 
TROUBLE WITH Tough 


SIZING? ee 
HYDROXY 


ing equipment has no place in 
modern, efficient plants. Use 

rayon acetate and bemberg sizes are 

different from others—just how much 


Shamrocks—get the most for 
your money! Remember, they 

different you will see at once when you 

try them. 












have a battleship resistance 
against wear. Write MEESE, 
INC., Madison, Ind. Today! 









*{Reg. U. S. Pat. OF ———— 











PRODUCTS 
KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















PU FEOROCRASERRLORGDRLEGRERGLT LET bahia POLERGUAREOTOOTORLAELECERERRELAREALALALGE EE ! i 


OR THOSE WHO INSIST ON THE BEST » 
To Serve You Better 
























Write or wire for reservations to 
: 7 : - ROBERT WHITE, Manager 
E or % , “a “Spat 1, = 





The Rintest eet of Improved Machinery 

has just been installed for the manufacture of Testibe Brushes 

which will permit higher quality and quicker service on all types. 
Vrite for new catalog and prices 


ese ayn OGISTAORPEHOTE 


GASTONIA, N. C. 7 WILMINGTON ISLAND SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


SELECELETOTRCORGERETOTEOR CL EL opae teat 





DEPETERERDEDT RRR eGetT aie 



















cay bi ON BRA igen ie os a MR BF P 
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"~- @ 
MILL STARCH 
WALLER 


eAlways Uniform 
ePenetrates 


Thoroughly 
eBoils Thin 


eCarries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 








eh he ia et tae Te TR barn. 





- Sr eR I aR SCAR M Ed Ceeptialsat re 








Distributed by 


CLAUDE D. ILER 


Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, 8. C 


® 
J. C. ATTAWAY 


GREENVILLE, §. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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STOP Harmful 


and Wasteful 
SINGEING 


You wouldn't weave cloth on a hand loom: 
why, then, try to remove selvage ends by singe- 





ing when you can have a modern 











SHEAR 








guaranteed to remove all hanging threads 
and loops flush with the surface of face, back 
- and both selvages 1n a single operation. 


Streamline Your 





Clothroom Production 


- from the loom directly to the shear, and then to 
- the inspector—not from loom to singer to ex- 
-aminer. Get off every hanging end automati- 
- cally with a shear, before inspection. 


You, Too, Can Save With 


Hermas Clothroom Equipment 


as These Typical Mills Do« 


- “A” MILL---“Saving $475 a week since com- 
© pletely mechanizing the clothroom § with 
- HERMAS equipment.”’ 

- “B” MILL---“Saved $1,903.40 in a single 
year’’ by installing one new type HERMAS 
- Shear to replace two old ones. 


(Names of mills given on request) 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


- Hawthorne. New Jersey 
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A GRACIOUS HOST 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ee 
















































































































































































HOTELS — 
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i ereRy, and Con venlence 


When You Are In Atlante 


You will be comfortable in the quiet, dignified 
atmosphere which is the Biltmore. Situated as 
it is, just outside the city's center of noise, it 
provides thoughtful accommodations for those 
who appreciate the best. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath ... 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations .. . popular prices throughout. 


RATES FROM $3 








> sven PEUEEEOELGRLEEEOELEGY OC CEUEREEEEE TORRE RE LEGRE ET CRRROR LEELA T TET 











» » give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service . .- . 


© You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


* The ANSLEY t+ 

* The 0. HENRY crcenseone 

* The SAVANNAH s17.00 
“The TUTWILER sinmincuan 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vonreoucer’ The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vow enceans The ST. GHARLES * 
—wasavicce ~ The ANDREW JACKSON , 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS COQ.uinc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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for BETTER and 
FASTER SHEARING 


ee — _ EM Ne AE NIT ~—— -_ mnerinne 











TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


for Spun Rayons, Rayons, Cottons and Silks 


Patented Automatic Seam Protector 
Built-in Motors for the Cutters 
Improved Built-in ''Vibrate’’ Motion 


Adjustable Selvage Cones, Etc., Etc. 


Over 150 of this latest type are now giving superior results 


in many mills. 


Write or wire us for further details. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





mT pn /5S metyoDs 





your 


result 


ae 
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add a hidden cost. . 


today for information on ALL Solvay Alkalies! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 





ee Bk Be AA TORS 


.. of ordering 


alkalies 


do not 


savings 


Mone « often than not, such methods 
. a cost that 

is hard to trace in the manufacture 
of your products. Write for the Solvay Products Book 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 
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for Week ——— 
poguier Hours 


OOEGORLRARAAADAOL TEL PRLERLE CAMEL EReGEaE 





Overtime Hours 





SED 
BALANCE F puE & ce 


=a acsived weuee & 
; (age Here) 33 a heel 


° 
,ants gnv vavore © 
at 





Trelecedaciage 


LUTE 


5. 5. Be- ie . 


TOTAL _W wacs— SS 
—_—— 
———EDUCTIONS 
Fed. Old Age Benebt To* Le 
eaate Yoemployment ins _— 
— a _| - — 
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ener aaa te 
‘ = 
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4 
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Write, today, for FREE SAMPLES 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVENUE, S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


19! 





*  epeeae tinged dedi its 


Prenat NEW MEMBER fo | 
YOUR ACCOUNTING STAFF 


aSini 
Pay Envelope 


Serving MBiewe 


1 A statement of 

wages, hours, and 
deductions fer the 
employee as required 
by law 


? A permanent Social 
Security record for 
the employer 


3 A strong payroll en- 
velope 


DOT PIPPEREDRDODORL OR PODDODRLERORORT i Leseiiateines 


4 A permanent ~~ 
Hour record for he 
employer. 


A signed receipt from 

5 the employee cover- 
ing wages paid, 
hours worked. ete., 
for employer's per 
manent file. 


4LS0 


TIP-ON-VELOPE 


with carbon 








ECONOMY TIP — 





Economy Lift in Action— 


Mills can save money, time 
and labor during the cotton stor- 
age season with an Economy 
Lifter doing the work. 


Standard Lifters can be built 
in any capacity up to 5,000 
pounds while special machines 
can be designed for any service 
Cotton stackers, loom beam ma 
chines and other types designed 
for the textile industry. 


The Telescoper is especially 
designed for working under saw 
tooth roofs, warehouse ceilings, 
beams, doorways, varying its 
height to suit the job. 


The same machines can be 
used throughout the year with a 
definite saving in loading cloth 
into freight cars. overhead main 
tenance and repairs. Power costs 
are low and models are available 
for every textile usage. 


Write TODAY for Full Information 


LCONOMY ENGINEERING CO 


2665 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS | 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDISPLAYED 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each mouth. 
Puge is 3 coluinns, 10 inches deep—3 inches to 


vr discounts 
puaye. 
columns in width. 
the total space used in one year. 


Space measured by even inch vertically by 1. 2 or 3 
Column width 2% inches. 


Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


No commission Advertisements set ‘“‘want ad style.’ Positions wanted 05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion 


Advertisements of equip 
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Per Inch Per Inch 
oo aaa $5.00 a $4.20 accepted at display rate only. 
: Re .00 
+. —Aiaemengeemencd + finn &-~ —epememmemeer? ¢ Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlante 
10 inches —__ Cee SEES ager 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 

















to cover New York, New Jersey and Penn 

svivania selling a full line of textile 

chemicals, metal oils and greases EXx- 

perienced man _ preferred. Application 

only by letter stating details. 
HAAS-MILLER CORP. 

4th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














POSITION WANTED 


Wanted, position as second-hand in card 
room. Age 46. I have completed an 
I.C.S. course in carding and spinning. 


Address Box 509. 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


care COTTON, Grant 











AN UP.TO. 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 


your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 





POSITION WANTED 


Position as overseer of Cotton Spin- 
ning, Winding or Twisting. EKighteen 
years’ experience. Address Box 510. 
care COTTON, Grant Bldyz., Atlanta, 
Georgia, 














Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Pormer Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 











DATE 








POSITION WANTED 


As Superintendent or Overseer of Yarn or Twine 
Mill. 18 years experience on Spinning, Brownell 
Twisting, Ring Twisting, Winding and Spool -ng 
Age 33, married, sober C.S. course on cotton 
carding and spinning Good references. Can go 
anywhere. Address Box 509 care COTTON, 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga 














POSITION WANTED 


Full-fashion fixer desires position in Delaware or 
South as foreman or superintendent. Twenty 
years’ experience Best references as to ability 
and character and can handle help with success 
Now employed but desire to make change. Ad 
dress Box 511. care of COTTON, Grant Bldg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








i TERREGGRL LNT Eaeee rece 


ieee ThOTRaTERLELT OEE ' 


Your Advertisement 
on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you de- 
sire a position? Do you desire a good man to 
fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your 


business or professional card placed before 


known over the entire South by our spe- 


cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 


problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


The 





A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


of COTTON? 


repaeereerereiite 


industry. 


TELaTDabeeeTe 


GRANT BLDG. 


Georgia 


the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this pazye 
Its 12,300 copies per month 
reach the textile executives, superintendents 
and heads of departments throughout the 


Note the rates above and send in your ad- 
vertisement today. 


COTTON 


ATLANTA, GA. 


eeeeriiada 





reget 
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TEATI tT: INDUSTRY 








for 





OVER THIRTY YEARS | 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 
* MODERNIZATION 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 





COUNSEL 














BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


1409 


JOHNSTON BLDG. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


lO HIGH STREET~~~BOSTON, 


MASS. 





The Finest Materials 





Fi a 
‘ ; } 
. Y : 4 rf 
~~<_» ae 


From the Four Corners of the World 





Produce Seyco Sizing 








OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


Softeners 


* 
Shuttle 


Dressing 
e 
Penetrants 


° 
Alkalis 














The finest materials obtainable are used 
in the production of Seyco Sizing. Veg- 
etable wax from Japan and Mexico, Gum 
from Holland and Java, Oils and Chemi 

‘als from home and abroad, are scientifical- 


ly compounded into the highest grade warp 
sizing produced. Sevco Sizing is packed 
in tight, rust-proof non-absorbing steel 


drums, which can le stored indefinitely. 
ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Our well equipped chemical staff, directed by 


Dr. Sevdel, a renowned chemist honored by 
American Chemical Society as councilor), will] help 
you with vour Sizing and Finishing problems 
“A company is known by the customers 
it keeps” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 
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AB AANAMMM NN ALYAUUAAAUULQeddduddiiuty 


It all depends on 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Keeping American industry at peak efficiency means 
keeping America safe. Even a seemingly insignificant 
item like rings can be important. For with our Eadie 
lubricated styles mills are stepping up production 25% 
909%, and even more on twisting cotton, rayon, silk and 
worsted, as well as on spinning wool. Even with conven- 
tional type rings for spinning cotton and staple rayon, 
there is usually a gain of 10% or more after replacing 
worn rings with new. Peak production is vital! Let 
Diamond Finish rings help you do your share 100%. 





WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE (™4ss 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING a RMEING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings s1nce 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 









7 
FINISH 





A oO 


Sp 
RVICn AMDQUAL 





(Samples on Request} 


Rice Dobby Chain ompemey 
Millbury, Massachusetts. 


Southern Representative 
MR. JOHN P. BATSON 


P. O. Drawer 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


MHL WH 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
A Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. .... 46 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., ae rey : —. ees 189 
, JY } ine »mi ire lo. 
Abington Textile Machinery ow soe Rage. Ma - daa 07) el + Se eee 72 ebeneith Sie gen mei 
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DO VANDALS RATE YOUR 
PROPERTY A ‘**SET-UP’’? 


Trespassers, vandals and saboteurs are constantly interfering with industrial 
activity. Fires and explosions of questionable origin, as well as theft and malicious 
destruction, are commonplace occurrences, Yet many mills are without adequate 
protection. Unfenced property invites trouble while a Stewart Non-Climbable, crash- 
mee proof Chain Link Wire Fence, with its structural superiorities, 
<i assures unfailing, continuous protection. You need this protec- 

sedi tion NOW! 


Complete catalog showing typical installations sent on request. 


AS Stewart maintains sales and erection service in principal cities. 
The STEWART 
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ee 3 oy IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 

LY PLS 724 Stewart Block 

is i CINCINNATI, OHIO 
‘‘World’s Greatest Fonce 
Builders Since 1886"’ 
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Presenting the new SUPERIOR | 


Cleaner 


May be operated as a complete independent unit fol- 
lowing Bale Openers and Blending Hoppers, or will pay 


for itself as an additional unit to supplement Centrif-Air 
Cleaners, Vertical Openers, Buckley 
Openers, Platt Openers, Gyrators, Down-Stroke Cleaners, 


etc. 


Complete unit occupies 3 x 12 foot floor space and 
uses only 1!. horsepower motor, handling up to 1,500 


pounds of stock an hour. 


Opens, cleans and conveys cotton and rayon staple 
fibre without rolling, curling, nepping, stringing, pillow- 


ing or breaking the staple. Removes all foreign matter. 


*¥GUARANTEE* 


This machine must accomplish all we claim for it and prove 


Beaters, Lattice 





entirely pleasing, or you can return it for full credit. Write 
today for complete data on this answer to your opening, clean- ” — 
ing and conveying problems. PATENTED 

















ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 


The Centrif-Air Machine Co.. Ine. 





( Licensees ) ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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You cannot get uniform yarn from worn, un- 
even diameter flutes. 


Let us reneck your rolls, raise flutes back to 
original diameter with our patented method: 
U. S. Patent No. 1,887,510. This applies to 
all fluted rolls. All work guaranteed. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, 
FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Repairers also of Spindles and Flyers 


“Smoother than Grease” 


Nince 1890 











EIRGUTO 8ts582 CON 


\ ayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pi 











RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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SALT 





WORKERS WHO Sawead NEED Sak 
°e USE MORTON’S SALT TABLETS « 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Illinois 
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BELTING 


Lealther belting -in all grades, 
weights and sizes: Rubber belt 
ing and V-Belt drives ... For 
half a century SOUTHERN 
belting has been supplying eco 
nomical power transmission to 
Southern textile mills. 











SOUTHERN 2eazxz 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Doubters become Leaders 





‘‘To believe with certainty we must begin with doubting.’’ 
—Stanislaus. 


Aud by doubting you are on the road to improvement. 


We expect you to assume a show-me attitude toward Victor 
Ring Travelers. That’s precisely why we have competent 
representatives to help you solve your spinning and twisting 
problems. They can save you valuable time, as well as money. 


There’s no obligation. Why not call or wire your nearest 
Victor representative soon? 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Iaverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 


Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 
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Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will 
find ‘‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H. Martin, an instructive 
pamphiet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the pre ser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, roving frame cones, tensious and compounds so that 
the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 pages 8% x 11 of a series of articles which 
were previously published in ‘‘Cotton,’’ containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This 
book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year subscription to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 
Foreign $5.50). 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Pure ‘Oil engineer will heip solve your 
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FLAT & COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS—BUSHINGS 
SCREWS—NUTS—STUDS—-ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO, 


224 WEST MAIN ST.., GASTONIA, N. C. 
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ARE ALL MADE AT OUR PLANT 


a wyEN, PENNSYLVAN 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES 
Providence, R. I. 
55 Pine St. , — 
Boston, Mass. ; Charlotte, N. C. 
190 High St. . Toronto, Can. 301 East Seventh St. 
Dominion Anilines & 


Chicago, Ill. Chemicals, Ltd. Philadelphia, Pa. 
820 So. Clinton St. 265 Adelaide St., West 210 N. 13th St. 











wont “GO WITH THE WIND’. 
it it blows from 2 to 3 shifts TOMORROW 


| 
{ 
; 
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This is all you need 
for 2 SHIFTS 


You can protect yourself against sudden 
future requirements .. . 
future protection until you actually need it. Veeder- 
Root 2-shift Reset Pick Counters give you all you 
need for 2-shift operation ...the most accurate, 
longest-lived pick counting mechanism made... 
plus everything that goes to make the installation 
complete. No extras to buy or make...and no 
makeshift gadgets, either. You don’t even have to 
cut drive-rods to length, or weaken loom shafts 
by drilling and you get expert personal service 
from your Veeder-Root representative. 


without having to buy any 


a 


-.-and you need only this 
much more for 3 SHIFTS 


If and when you go to 3 shifts . . . only then 
do you need to buy 3rd-shift counting units com- 
plete in themselves for your 2-shift counters. And 
attaching these units involves no operating delays, 
no gaps in your records... for they can be easily 
added by your own men, in your own mill. 3 
brass screws quickly lock a unit on top of a 2- 
shift counter as shown. In this way, Veeder-Root 
protects your investment, gives you the biggest 
both for today and tomorrow ...that your 
pick-counter dollar can buy. Get in touch with 
the nearest branch office, below. 


value... 





VEEDER-ROOT PICK arth 


VEEDER -ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Breenvite s. on 7 i 
Angeles; New York, Phitadeiphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, a Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, Shangh 
iM ENGLAND: VEEDER.ROOT LTD.. CROYDON. SURREY IN CANADA: VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA. Ba. MO 











